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“4 Plowmartaa@ his legs is higher 


than a nobleman‘on his knees.” 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


The a WAY 


America... where men are respected for their industry, not 
their indolence...where men and their products are judged on 
performance, not by their fancy clothes or outer wrappings. 


International Flours are literally ‘“‘Plowmen on their leg’, 
capable of doing a man’s job and doing it well. Just as 
skilled workers must pass ‘efficiency tests, Internatio:al 
Flours must pass the rigid quality tests of the laborat«ry 
and the bakery. Most certainly they have been “‘tried in | !ie 
fire—and found true’’! 


We agree with Benjamin Franklin. Our experience |! as 
definitely proven that ‘‘It’s the goods—not the trimmings--' 
buyer wants’’. You, too, will find that International Flo 
work efficiently, economically. You’ll buy again and ag: 
once you have used an International brand. 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY +- MINNEAPOLIS 











It was an AMERICAN who said 


"Don’t fire until you see the white of their eyes?” 


IN JUNE, 1775, a force of 5000 troops attacked a much smaller 
force of American recruits at Bunker Hill. Knowing his men had 
a very scant supply of ammunition, one of the American leaders 
(some say it was Israel Putnam, some William Prescott, some 
General Warren) cried: ‘Don’t fire until you see the white of 
their eyes!’’ The colonists courageously withheld their fire till 


the enemy was only a few yards away, then fired with devas- 
tating effect .. Cool, resolute courage when the outlook is 
dark—unconquerable determination that leads to eventual 
victory; these are part of the American tradition. Qualities like 
these in the American character won this nation’s long, hard 


struggle for independence—and will win the present struggle! 





PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR VICTORY 
UY MORE WAR BONDS 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 
POLAR BEAR 


will help you win your share 
of the steadily mounting de- 
mand for flour to produce 
baked substitutes for rationed 
foods. 


jul 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 








PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours 








are now optionally available enriched 
with Vitamin B:, Niacin and Iron to 
the levels recommended by the Na- 
tional Research Council. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. _ Daity opacity, 5,000 Barres. New Ulm, Minn. 
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MINNESOTA GIRL FLour - «+. +» long on quality! c 


Spring Wheat ar Patent {iyo CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, a : 
( Wicher { and Iron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul LF 
= _ 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants « 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 
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Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 5 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 




































“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT Ni. Ne ’ \ (oO : Site s 
ee TCS”? i JANAT BOND) Es ND LOMPANY’ 
BLODGE Ss J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. ; 
RYE GRAIN MERCHANTS surratony. 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White : ee rte CAL 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains omaua NEB. 
FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH. MINN. 
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Yes—sandbags in jeeps! What better way of protecting life and 
limb from the unexpected burst of a cleverly concealed land mine. 
The jeep may be wrecked but if the boys are saved, Chase sand- 
bags have done their part—just one of the many ways Chase bags 
are helping Uncle Sam to win this war. 


But even with a tremendous production for military purposes, 
Chase is continuing to supply home front needs. Thirteen factories, 
operating day and night, are supplying “bags of all kinds” for foods, 
feedstutts, seeds, fertilizers, chemicals and hundreds of other products. 


When there is a need for more or better bags—Chase makes them. 


CHASE 


HEAVY DUTY COTTON BAGS 


CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE. 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD... CHICAGO. ILL. 


BUFFALO KANSAS CITY DETROIT SALT LAKE CITY 
TOLEDO DALLAS CLEVELAND BOISE 
PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS PORTLAND. ORE MEMPHIS 

CHAGRIN FALLS NEW ORLEANS DENVER HUTCHINSON 
GOSHEN ORLANDO, FLA. PITTSBURGH JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
MILWAUKEE NEW YORK OKLAHOMA CITY REIDSVILLE, N.C. 


MINNEAPOLIS HARLINGEN. TEXAS 
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WHEN MILLERS WINED AND DINED 


N historical document lies before 
A us. It is the minute book of 
the Millers Club. The careful, 
beautiful script of the late William C. 
Edgar, its first secretary, tells us that 
this organization was formed on May 29, 
1894. Something else tells us that Mr. 
Edgar was largely the inspiration for 
it. He was like that. 
But there were others of his time and 
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generation who were like that, too. It 
was the day when men of such impor- 
tant complexion as flour millers in the 
greatest flour milling center in the world 
did not merely and frugally break bread 
with each other—they dined and they 
wined. This, in fact, was the only 
avowed purpose for the club. Dinners 
were to be held monthly—and_ they 
were for a time. Then, as happens with 
most undertakings of this kind, the orig- 


Be Proud of Your Job, 
a As We are of Ours... 


for 








inal purposes became confused or were 
compounded into the needs of newer 
times and other circumstances. 

First meeting took place at the Min- 
neapolis Club on May 29, 1894. After 
dinner George F. Wescott (we quote) 
Japanese views and 


“exhibited some 
gave his experience in the Japanese and 
Chinese flour trade, and his opinion on 
the prospects for American flour in these 
But the first monthly dinner 


markets.” 
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on the epicurean model established for 
the club took place on June 5, again 
at the Minneapolis Club. The next din- 
ner was eaten at the popular Lafayette 
Hotel, last of the great summer resort 
palaces that for a generation made 
Lake Minnetonka nationally famous, 
Thereafter the West Hotel was “mine 
host.” Only recently was this great 
hospice pushed down to provide a park- 
ing lot. During the first years of its 
more than half a century of life it was 
reckoned one of the notable hotels of 
the world. 

The membership list of the Millers 
Club discloses these names: James S., 
Bell, Charles J. Martin, John Washburn 


and W. H. Dunwoody, of Washburn 
Crosby & Co; Charles A. Pillsbury, 
Henry L. Little, Pillsbury-Washburn 


Co; A. C. Loring, E. Zeidler, C. T. Fox, 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling (Co; 
T. A. Sammis, H. B. Whitmore, Samuel 
Morse, Minneapolis Flour Manufactur- 
ing Co; E. R. Barber, D. R. Barber & 
Son; W. H. Hinkle, F. B. Foote, Hum- 
boldt Mill Co; Franklin L. Greenleaf; 
Llewellyn Christian, Charles E. French, 
L. Christian & Co; William C. Edgar, 
Tue Nortuwestrern Mivuer; C. M. Har- 
denbergh, National Milling Co., and Got- 
tlieb Schober, Phoenix Mill Co. 

Very little shop talk is disclosed in 
the minutes. At one meeting W. H. 
Dunwoody was welcomed back from the 
trip abroad that did so much to develop 
this country’s export flour trade. The 
chairman, Mr. Pillsbury, proposed Mr. 
Dunwoody’s health, and presumably the 
gentlemen drank it down. Senator 
Washburn upon another occasion ad- 
dressed the club—topic not recorded 

Entertainment features were on the 
light side. Once the club heard a “coon 
quartette.” Again, the Temple Quartet 
sang “Little Sara.” Upon other occa- 
sions there was mandolin and guitar 
music. 

* * 

But it appears that the Millers Club, 
eclectic in membership, was too narrow 
in scope. Presumably it went on for 
some time in its rather exclusive way, 
though the minute book is silent after 
the close of 1894. Noted in the columns 
of THe NorrHwesTern Miter, after 
that, were only the affairs of the Spring 
Wheat Millers Club, with wider purview 
and broader membership, as suggested 
by the name. All spring wheat millers 
were invited to join. The purposes were 
declared, as in the older club, to be 
“purely social.” A trade dinner was to 
be held four times a year, the cost not 
to exceed five dollars per plate, “and 
those attending 
rate.” 

These names, additional to mos‘ of 
those that were on the membership [ist 
of the Millers Club, are penciled o1 the 
back of a menu served at the \West 
Hotel on Jan. 10, 1895: J. W. Iley- 
wood, W. J. Jennison, Frederic J. 
Clark, Minneapolis; James G. Lawrence, 
Wabasha; George Bull, Grand Forks, 
N. D; Walter Fowler, Superior, Wis: 
B. B. Sheffield, Faribault, Minn; W. H. 
Stokes, Watertown, S. D; Frank H. 
Blodgett, Beloit, Wis; Charles L. 1005, 
New Ulm, Minn; Dwight M. Baldwin, 
Jr., Graceville, Minn; Benjamin Ger- 
lach, Red Wing, Minn; Isaac Staples, 
Stillwater, Minn; Benjamin Stockman, 
Winona, Minn; William Koch, New Ulm; 


same to pay at this 














THE FLOUR THAT HELPS YOU 
MAKE REGULAR CUSTOMERS 
OUT OF “FIRST TIME’ SHOPPERS 


thts PEA 
GARE FOUN 


Whiter « Lighter « Better 


From , 


White Dicklow Wheat 
grown under 
controlled irrigation 













in southern Idaho 





@ In the shop, Pikes Peak Cake Flour absorbs more liquid, 
blends quickly into the smoothest, creamiest batter you’ve 
ever used, and produces more profit-making cakes at lower 
all-around production cost. Pikes Peak Cake Flour is milled 
exclusively from the one variety of soft white pure-bred 
Dicklow wheat grown only on scientifically controlled irri- 
gated lands in the fertile Snake River Valley of southern 
Idaho. That accounts for the exacting uniformity of every 
sack of Pikes Peak Cake Flour, every time. 


27 MILLS IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 4 
Sowing the Baker Uf America for nr 5b Yean , G& 
THE ( oloeadr MALLING & ELEVATOR CO. [EY 






THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


GENERAL OFFICES: -eave2, COLORADO 
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t’s the good taste and 
appearance of your cakes that 


builds consistent repeat busi- 
ness for you. Pikes Peak Cake 
Flour helps you bake the ten- 


der, delicious, full-flavored 
cakes that keep customers 
coming back to you. 


Pikes Peak Cake Flour, 
noted for its increased volume, 
smoother texture and lasting 
freshness, adds to your repu- 
tation as a baker of fine cakes. 













Next time specify 


PIKES PEAR CARE FLOUR 
| eB 








BAKER « MILLER « GROCER 


ALL HELPING UNCLE SAM 
TO BUILD A 
HEALTHIER, STRONGER 
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PAUL UHLMANN, President RICHARD UHLMANN, Vice President JACK A. BENJAMIN, Secretary-Treasurer 


UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. * KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OPERATING 


KATY and WABASH 


Members of the following Exchanges: 


Chicago Board of Trade 

Kansas City Board of Trade OFFICES: 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce New York City 
New York Produce Exchange 


Srisee Sr 
Fort Worth Grain anh Octten Exchange ‘s B Enid, Okia. 

New York Rubber Exchang Fort Werth, Texas 
—§ 4} Total Capacity 7,200,000 Bushels 


Amarillo, Texas 
New York Cotton Exchange 


New York Cocoa Exchange 

















Accommodating itself to wartime regulations, ceilings and every kind 
of essential restraint, this organization continues to give its milling 


wheat customers faithful, experienced and painstaking service. 


. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board 


. 
FRANK A. THEIS, President @ We offer you nearly 60 years of 
F. J. 

F 


; FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 
. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer * 

A. H. FUHRMAN present experienced management. 

J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 














SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘‘A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN Co. 


Board of Trade Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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J. W. Jennison, Janesville, Minn; Adel- 
pert Porter, Winona; H. S. Kennedy, 
secretary Southern Minnesota Millers 
Association, Mankato. 

Thirty plates were laid for the Jan. 
10 dinner, and the West Hotel billed 
them at $171.40. The statement, which 
lies before us, itemizes wines and liquors 
at $78 and the cigars at $5.40. 


7 . 


An excursion through the wheat fields 
of the Red River Valley to Winnipeg 
took the place of the second quarterly 
dinner. There were 40 in the party, 
which met with royal entertainment in 
Canada under the leadership of W. W. 
Ogilvie, who was designated by a ban- 
quet speaker as “the largest individual 
miller in the world.” James S. Craig, 
of R. Hunter Craig & Co., Glasgow, 
was on the passenger list, as were these 
members of the club whose names have 
not heen previously mentioned in this 
account: E. S. Woodworth, E. S. Wood- 
worth & Co., Minneapolis; C. M. Har- 
rington, Van Dusen Harrington Co., 
Minneapolis; R. C. Tennant, Tennant 
Bros., Northfield, Minn; George B. Clif- 
ford, North Dakota Milling Co., Grand 
Forks, N. D; L. R. Brooks, Brooks- 
Griffith Co., Minneapolis. 

Back at the West Hotel again in 
October, there was a vacant chair for 
Mr. Ogilvie, who had been made an hon- 
orary member of the club but who could 
not attend. His health was drunk. Mr. 
Pillsbury spoke solemnly and warningly 
of the dangers of price cutting. He 
said one of the greatest evils of the 
milling industry was the building of 
new mills, providing excessive capacity. 
Mr. Blodgett hardly knew why he should 
be called upon to speak at a spring 
wheat millers’ meeting, unless it was 
because of the close relations that were 
“alleged sometimes to exist” between the 
rye and buckwheat millers and the 
wheat millers. Larry Kennedy told dia- 
lect stories. 

At the final quarterly dinner of the 
year, in December, there were no 
speeches, but Mr. Pillsbury told a story 
about a couple of Methodist churches. 
There was some local talent music, and, 
as the chronicler remembered it, “the 
party broke up at the seasonable hour 
of 12 o'clock, and everybody went away 
feeling that these social affairs not only 
formed a bright spot in the miller’s busy 
life, but that they had an incidental 
bearing, the benefit of which was not to 
be over-estimated.” 

In August of 1896 Minnesota was vis- 
ited by the Pennsylvania Millers Asso- 
ciation, one of the oldest continuous 
organizations of this kind in America. 
The old Millers Club was called upon 
to play host, and there was not only 
dining and wining but a de luxe excur- 
sion to Lake Minnetonka. If you like 
such historical details, a guaranty fund 
of $875 was subscribed (to which Tue 
Nortuwestern Murer kicked in 100 
Smackers) but only 40% of it had to 
be called for. 

The Spring Wheat Millers Club was 
more or less active in varying man- 
ner until about 1924. It is still tech- 
nically alive, and it has a bank account. 
The last regularly elected officers were 
the late Benjamin Gerlach, president; 
C. C. Bovey, vice president, and Rob- 
ert T. Beatty (of THe NorTHwesTerN 
Miter), secretary-treasurer. 

In 1924 the Northwest Spring Wheat 
Millers Club was formed as framework 
for occasional informal meetings. It is 
now deceased. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


We could go on and on, seemingly, 
about millers’ organizations in the spring 
wheat area, and then we’d probably miss 
a few. There was the Minnesota Mill- 
ers Club, for example, a service organi- 
zation for some of the smaller country 
mills, most now are out of 
Of this society there is no 
published record since 1934, at which 
time J. H. Linner of North Branch 
was secretary. For many years the work 
of this organization directed by 
L. H. Pinney, from offices in Minne- 
apolis, and for 11 of its earlier years 
the late Dwight M. Baldwin was presi- 
dent. 


of which 
business. 


was 


Southern Minnesota Mills still is very 
much alive, with W. B. Webb of Waba- 
sha as president, and Martin L. Smith, 
Midland Bank Building, Minneapolis, as 
full-time secretary-treasurer. This or- 
ganization dates to 1919. Before it there 
was the Southern Minnesota Millers As- 
sociation, of which Larry Kennedy was 
the mainspring for so many years. 

Away back in the dawn of big-scale 
flour milling in Minneapolis (before the 
great explosion and fire of 1878) there 
was a Minneapolis Millers Association 
antedating, of course, the club that did 
so much wining and dining in the midst 
of the mauve decade. We have a sus- 





Hou te make... 





to get lighter and more biscuits 
- -. just roll the dough thinner! 


Here’s a real “victory garden” that any housewife can grow right in her own 
kitchen . . . with your V-go self-rising flour. All you have to do is to show 


her how. 


Simply tell her to roll her V-go biscuit dough thinner (%4”) so as to 
give a biscuit of average height . . . instead of those tall biscuits some folks 
. and she'll get 8 biscuits for every 6 she got before. If you want 
proof, just take a look at those figures below averaged from a series of actual 


like .. 


laboratory bakes.* 


Size of the biscuits from each type of flour is practically identical . . . as 
you can see by comparing the height of six of them. But look at the striking 
difference in the weight per biscuit! Not only do you get a third more 
biscuits, but each V-go biscuit is 33% lighter . . . 
better. Your customers will eat more of them! 


BISCUITS GROW 


WHERE ONLY 6 GREW BEFORE 


and being lighter taste 





*Results of Laboratory Bakes 


Wt. S. R. Flour 
Dough Rolled 

Wt. per biscuit 

Ht. 6 biscuits 
Biscuits per Ib. flour 


Ordinary ” 

Phosphate v-9e 
1 Ib. 1 Ib. 
yy” Ya" 

0.61 oz. 0.45 oz. 
6.5” 6.4" 
38.6 51 










PLANTS: 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


NEW YORK, N.Y. « KANSAS CITY, MO. « ST. LOUIS, MO. * NASHVILLE, TENN. « GREENSBORO, N.C, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. ¢ 


MT. PLEASANT, TENN. 






picion that its official home was _ the 
office of Tue NorrHwesTerN MILLER. 


But we can turn to no record save one. 
It stands in the of the or- 
ganizing meeting of the Minnesota Mill- 
ers State Association, which 
career of uncertain duration in 


minutes 


began a 
1876, 
that among the “several prominent mill- 
ers” foregathered on Nov. 28 of that 
year in “the office of the Minneapolis 
Millers Association” 
whose names made early milling history: 
D. R. Barber, Cataract Mill Co; W. P. 
Ankeny, Galaxy Mills; S. W. Mairs, 


were these men 


Vermillion Mills, Hastings; C. H. Pettit, 


(Continued on page 18.) 

















MORE v-90 


Biscuits from the 
same amount of 


flour! annem 
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ORDINARY 







PHOSPHATE v-90 
DOUGH DOUGH | 1,” 
ROLLED } x" ROLLED } Ya 





141 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


« CHICAGO HEIGHTS, tu. \ 
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60 sicepy EX* FROM PURE SPRING WHEAT 


Only STRONG, VIRGIN COUNTRY RUN Spring Wheat 


is. used in the Milling of these fine flours: 


SCOUT A Special PURE Spring Patent of the very SQUAW A Strong PURE Standard Spring Patent 
highest quality. ; of the bolder type. 


i ais MUSTANG An Extra Fancy, low ash, high pro- 
CHIEF A true Short PURE Spring Patent. tein PURE Spring Clear. 


BRAVE A Fancy PURE Spring Patent that gives HI-PROTEIN RYE MIX will withstand the 


absolute satisfaction in the bake shop. heaviest machine punishment. 


SLEEPY EYE WHOLE WHEAT FLOURS 


Milled from only choice, washed, scoured, PURE Spring wheat. Selection includes fine, medium and coarse 
granulation; also crushed and sharp cracked wheat. 


Reduce your inventory by buying all of your flour requirements from one source. We can supply your needs 
on Kansas bakery, whole wheat and clear flours; and cake and pastry flours. 


THE SLEEPY @REYE MILLS 


Division 
VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY—ST. LOUIS 


vVs-41 
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Subsidy Awaits Wheat Market Action 





OPA-CCC PLAN DRAFTED FOR USE 
WHEN SQUEEZE GETS TOO STRONG 


—~<p>— 
Same Program Now Applying to Other Food Commodities Ready 
for Announcement When President Gives Word—No Advance 
in Flour Price Ceilings Being Considered 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorRTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinoton, D. C—OPA eyes are 
turned toward the wheat market in an- 
ticipation of the squeeze on flour millers 
becoming more severe and thus requir- 
ing subsidization of flour production. 
Thus far, OPA officials indicate there 
is no immediate action contemplated by 
the government under the President’s 
program of “holding the line” on bread 
prices, but they hold that the subsidy 
idea is the only method of meeting any 
flour price emergency which may develop. 

The solution which will be applied in 
the event of any broadening of the flour 
miller “squeeze” or a widening of with- 
drawal from the market by processors 
will involve a subsidy scheme through 
the Commodity Credit Corp., such as 
that which now applies to other food 
commodities, by which CCC guarantees 
the processor against any loss entailed 
by additional costs of raw material and 
CCC and OPA have drafted very 
definite plans covering the wheat flour 
subsidy, but until the Prezident gives 
the word, no announcement of the meth- 
od to be employed will be made. 

OPA sources said July 13 that the 
miller “squeeze” is confined to the Pa- 
cific Northwest and the Gulf’ regions, 
with other localities not at the moment 
being under any great need of any 
governmental assistance in order to op- 
erate without financial loss. It was defi- 
nitely indicated that an upward modi- 
fication of flour ceilings was not being 
considered, with the majority opinion 


labor. 


leaning to utilization of processor sub- 
sidies, if and when necessary. 

Meanwhile, 10 wheat state senators, 
led by Senator Reed, of Kansas, have 
been in conference with WFA Adminis- 
trator Marvin Jones in an attempt to 
convince him that flour price ceilings 
should be adjusted upward, but Jones 
was said to be unsympathetic to the idea 
of disturbing the present price control 
act, disclaiming authority. The senators 
argued that farmers will make no at- 
tempt to meet the 1944 goal of planting 
68,000,000 bus unless they are assured 
of parity prices. The utilization of sub- 
sidies, it was said, was only incidentally 
mentioned at the conferences, with the 
senators holding that upward revision 
of flour price ceilings would be the most 
effective way of meeting the present 
situation. 

Meanwhile, favorable crop reports, 
heavier movement of winter wheat to 
market and some slowing up of flour 
buying interest brought easiness into the 
wheat market, and prices slipped off 
1@3c during the past week, reversing 
the previous trend which had put them 
above the flour market ceiling basis tem- 
porarily. For a short time last week, 
millers generally were not selling flour 
because of this “squeeze,” but the pres- 
sure relaxed again and quotations were 
resumed in most instances. 

But this last situation probably is only 
temporary and as soon as the flush of 
market movement is over, a recurrence 
of the general price blockade is expected. 





Wheat and Flour Export Subsidy 
Programs Discontinued by U. S. 


Wasnincton, D. C.—Because remain- 
ing domestic wheat stocks are needed for 
food and for livestock feed in this coun- 
try, wheat and wheat flour export pro- 
grams, operated by the Department of 
Agriculture since 1938, will not be re- 
newed for the current fiscal year, the 
War Food Administration has an- 
nounced, 

Under these programs payments have 
been made to exporters to enable them 
to buy wheat at current domestic prices 
and to sell wheat and wheat flour in 
foreign markets in competition with 
other exporting countries. For the year 
ending June 30, sales of wheat for ex- 
port totaled 9,985,254 bus, and sales of 
flour amounted to 2,165,087 bbls, equiva- 
lent to 9,959,400 bus ef wheat. Most of 


the wheat and flour has been or will be. 


shipped to Caribbean countries. 
Wheat flour sold for export before 
“June 30, should be exported by Dec. 31, 


1943, while claims for payment on flour 
actually exported should be filed by Feb. 
29, 1944. 

Wheat sold for export before May 14, 
on which date further operation of the 
1942-43 program was suspended by the 
WFA, may be exported through Oct. 31 
and claim filed for payment through 
Dec. 31, 1943. 

General Manager W. T. McArthur, of 
the Flour Millers Export Association, 
has sent to all members complete de- 
tails of the government’s action of last 
week in terminating the export subsidy 
program, with a view ultimately of hav- 
ing a committee of exporting millers 
come to Washington to attempt to get 
the program reinstated. - Need for im- 
mediate action, Mr. McArthur indicated, 
is not urgent, inasmuch as orders now on 
Millers’ books. cover shipments for the 
next few months. He added that addi- 
tional allocations of space had been ob- 





tained for flour shipments to Nicaraugua 
and El Salvador, but that Costa Rican 
business seemed a dead letter. 

¥ ¥ 


Southwestern Mills 
Consider Milling in 
Bond for Exports 


Kansas City, Mo.—Failure to renew 
the flour export subsidy arrangement for 
the coming crop year has caused export- 
ing millers in the Southwest to think 
of other means to conduct their trade 
with Latin America which otherwise will 
be lost. 

Milling-in-bond, which has been oper- 
ated in the Middle West by one or two 
mills in the past without notable suc- 
cess, is being discussed, and there are 
arguments on both sides of the venture. 

On one side, some millers here feel 
that since shipments to Buffalo are re- 
stricted by war. with little wheat avail- 
able cheaper than all-rail, and with 
seaboard shipping negligible, wheat mov- 
ing directly to the Gulf from western 
Canada must arrive at the destination 
cheaper than via Buffalo, 

The all-rail Minneapolis to the Gulf 
special rate is 3le ewt, which brings 
wheat in to Kansas City as of the first 
of this week at about $1.15, figuring the 
milling blend used for export flour. The 
excise tax of millfeed is 5% ad valorum, 
a negligible amount, and is based on the 
price of feed at the point of origin; 


that is, the point from which the wheat is 
shipped. 

On the difficult side of the picture is 
the necessity to retain the identity of 
the wheat, have it sealed by the govern- 
ment, keep it milled separately and 
have a federal inspector within reach. 
In fact, it is practically necessary for 
a large operation to employ a federal 
inspector. 

There also is the transportation prob- 
lem, but it is believed that railroads will 
get ODT permission to haul Canadian 
wheat on this route, since it already is 
passing through the United States from 
other points. 

v ¥ 


Buffalo Millers to 
Discuss Transport 


With FDA Officials 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A small commit- 
tee of Buffalo millers were called to 
Wachington, July 13, by Cyrus S. Kauff- 
man, of the Grain Products Branch, 
Food Distribution Administration, to 
reach a meeting of minds over the ship- 
ping problems of that area, involving 
lake traffic, milling-in-bond operations 
and general transportation complexities. 
The FDA official wants to go to bat on 
behalf of the millers with other war 
agencies concerned with shipping mat- 
ters, and called the Buffalo mill execu- 
tives here for consultation on the prob- 
lem. 





COMPULSORY ENRICHMENT DATE 
OCT. 1 FAVORED BY FEDERATION 


Should Coincide With Effective Date of New Flour Enrichment 
Standards, Millers’ Organization Contends—Association to 
Back This View at July 21 Public Hearing 


Any order for compulsory enrichment 
of family flour, or all flour, now under 
consideration by the War Food Admin- 
istration, should be put into effect simul- 
taneously with the new enrichment stand- 
ards for flour, Oct. 1, the Millers Na- 
tional Federation maintains. At the 
public hearing on the proposal for uni- 
versal enrichment of flour, scheduled for 
July 21 in Washington, the federation 
will support the view that the two orders 
should go ‘into effect simultaneously. 

The WFA plans call for an effective 
date 120 days after the issuance of the 
order, which would make the proposed 
universal enrichment effective sometime 
around Nov. | at the earliest. 

While the federation is on record as 
favoring enrichment of all family flour, 
it has as yet taken no position on the 
proposal that all bakery flour likewise 
be enriched. 

“It is quite clear,” the federation says 
in a recent issue of the Hook-Up, “that 
a larger majority of the milling industry 
is now favorable to compulsory enrich- 
ment of family flour provided the record- 
keeping requirements are not made un- 
necessarily- complicated. A few of our 
members are objecting to the basic idea, 
but most seem to feel that the time has 
arrived for the enrichment program to 
be made universal.” 


The plan for requiring that bakers 
use enriched flour wherever white flour 
is used is opposed by the baking industry, 
and the matter will be discussed at a 
meeting of the Baking Industry Food 
Advisory Committee in Washington, July 
14. FDA officials fee] that the program 
would simplify enforcement of the bread 
enrichment order and increase public 
benefit from enrichment by having all 
bakery products enriched instead of only 
bread and rolls. Bakers contend that 
the use of enriched flour only would in- 
crease enriching costs and would not al- 
low for the presence of other ingredients 
in bread which contribute to the tutal re- 
quired vitamins and minerals in the fin- 
ished loaf. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CORN INVENTORY CONTROL 
ORDER EXPIRED ON JULY 1 


Wasuincton, D. C.—AIl inventory 
controls and other provisions of Food 
Distribution Administration Order No. 
52, affecting corn, expired as of July 1, 
the WFA has announced. The state- 
ment was made to clear up trade con- 
fusion as to whether the entire order 
or only an amendment to it had expired 
on that date. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Mill Machinery Men, WPB Differ on 
Effect of L-292 Limitation Order 


MANUFACTURERS SAY 
SHORTAGE “CERTAIN” 


—~<-— 
that 1939-1941 Base Period Is 
Not Adequate for 
Needs 


Claim 


A shortage of flour mill machinery 
and equipment is “almost certain” under 
Limitation Order L-292 issued recently 
by the War Production Board, manufac- 
turers and dealers of mill machinery and 
equipment believe. 

The 
June 15, limits production of new units 


order, which became effective 
in the fiscal year beginning Oct. 1, 1943, 
to 50% of the annual average in the base 
years of 1939, 1940 1941— three 
years of low profits in the milling in- 
dustry, in consequence of which pur- 


and 


chases of new equipment were very lim- 
ited. 

The number of new units that a manu- 
facturer may fabricate between June 15 
and Oct. 1, 1943, is limited to the 
“number of units of such kind fabricat- 
ed and assembled by him during the 
similar period in 1942,” the order states. 
If the manufacturer had accepted an 
order rated AA-3 or higher he may fab- 
ricate and assemble the necessary num- 
ber of additional units to enable him to 
fill such order, according to the ruling 
of the limitation order. 

Because of the limited base period 
leading mill machinery 
manufacturers say, a 50% reduction 
from it not only will vitally affect them 
but also will be a serious hazard to the 
flour milling industry itself. 


production, 


“I do not believe sufficient new and 
rebuilt machinery will be available to 
the milling industry under the terms of 
the WPB limitation order,’ states a 
leading mill machinery manufacturer. 
“Second-hand equipment is scarce and 
the size of the available units are too 
small.” 

The maintenance of milling capacity, 
he points out, depends equally upon 
connections such as conveyors, elevators, 
shafts, ete., which constitute 50% of a 
milling unit, as much as upon the unit 
machines. 

Inability to obtain new units for in- 
creased production of flour and other ce- 
real foodstuffs will result in overwork- 
ing existing machinery, say the equip- 
ment manufacturers. 

“If it is a matter of trying to limit 
overproduction of the processing of 
foods and feeds, this order is the way 
to control it,” one of them observes, “but 
I have been led to believe that there is a 
shortage of both feeds and foods and 
that the government is trying to encour- 
age the production of these items. 

“a DEFINITE SETBACK” 

“The restriction on production of food 
processing machinery is a definite set- 
back of the government’s program for 
expanding feed and food production and 
both new and used equipment is vital to 
the prosecution of the war.” 

Manufacturers also complain of being 
caught in a “squeeze” regarding the 
prices they may charge for new equip- 
ment. The prices they are permitted 





ESTIMATE OF NEEDS FOR 
RAW MATERIALS 


The figures appearing below are 
the estimated needs for one year of 
the critical materials used in the 
manufacture of replacement milling 
machinery that would permit mainte- 
nance of present production capacity. 
The breakdown was supplied to THE 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER by the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Cte sas secrccseed 6,653,911 Ibs 
Hot rolled steel ...... 231,453 Ibs 
Cold rolled steel ...... 232,117 Ibs 
rer reer 1,441,089 Ibs 
Pere ee 78,928 Ibs 
Structural steel ........ 262,674 Ibs 
SS eer re 935,389 Ibs 
Electric steel ......... 37,360 Ibs 
Electric copper ....... 28,840 Ibs 
EE acu iesssii saws 310,014 Ibs 
ee  PPerer rere er 189,215 Ibs 
Steel jack chain ...... 5,625 Ibs 
ME -cusupudeeese bai 1,020 Ibs 
Oe Oe ki eeeeestenesas 135 Ibs 
BME Lea sasssaeewensess 18,900 Ibs 
NN ie SiGe ak hae 8,248 Ibs 
Rubber gasket ......... 287 Ibs 
Leather belting ........ 1,080 Ibs 


to charge are based on the cost of pro- 
duction as of Oct. 1, 1941, and with an 
increase in the cost of raw materials 
and labor as well as additional taxes in- 
volved, the profit, one manufacturer as- 
Serts, is “nil” and the set-up for used 
and reconditioned machinery is more at- 
tractive. 

Before the end of July, the War Food 
Administration will submit to WPB 
definite data on the requirements of the 
food industries for new machinery and 
equipment, arid WPB will shortly there- 
after announce the production schedules 
for equipment under L-292. Priorities 
then will be issued to equipment manu- 
facturers for materials to cover the 
needs of the industry for the year be- 
ginning Oct. 1. WPB may also at any 
time prescribe a production schedule for 
any manufacturer in respect to any 
kinds or styles of machinery, regulating 
the time in which such items shall be 
produced and the number of units of a 
model to be produced in any one size. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROBERT M. PEASE MANAGER 
OF MILL AT SPRINGFIELD 


Kansas City, Mo.—Robert M. Pease, 
until two years ago manager of the 
Kansas City office and the Missouri mill- 
ing properties of the Dixie-Portland 
Flour Co., has been appointed manager 
of the Sprinngfield (Mo.) Flour Mills, 
sole Missouri unit of the Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co. Since his retire- 
ment from the Dixie-Portland organiza- 
tion Mr. Pease has been living at West 
Plains, Mo., where his family has for 
many years been interested in a flour 
mill, which recently was converted into 
a feed plant, H. B. Lilly, long manager 





of the Springfield mill, will continue in 
the service of the Colorado company at 
another point not yet announced. 


“WFA WILL CERTIFY 
FULL REQUIREMENTS” 


—~p>— 
WPB Officer Says Manufacturers Are 
“Needlessly Disturbed” About 
Ruling 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Manufacturers 
of flour milling machinery are needlessly 
disturbed over WPB’s food processing 
machinery Limitation Order L-292 in the 
view of Fred W. Smith, administrator of 
the order, and James F. Wallace, his 
WPB associate. 

“The section of the regulation which 
limits manufacturers to 50% of their 
1939, 1940 and 1941 production,” ex- 
plained Mr. Wallace, “was inserted in 
the order in an attempt to set a definite 
limitation on the use of metals during 
the year beginning Oct. 1, but the order 
also stipulates in paragraph 3 under 
exemptions that the War Production 
Board may at any time prescribe a pro- 
duction schedule for any manufacturer. 
There is no question about the essential- 
ity of the flour milling industry, and the 
War Food Administration certainly will 
certify to WPB the full requirements of 
mill machinery needed by the flour in- 
dustry.” 

WFA COMPLETES SURVEY 


In fact WFA has completed its sur- 
vey of flour mill needs for machinery, 
based on the requested 25% increase in 
production of cereal products, and while 
officials would not disclose the precise 
amounts of metal they have asked WPB 
to supply to manufacturers, it is under- 
stood to be in excess of the 50% reduc- 
tion indicated in WPB’s order 292. The 
WEA study was made by M. Lee Mar- 
shall’s office, and helpful assistance was 
rendered by the Millers’ National Feder- 
ation and manufacturing representatives 
in supplying information on prospective 
needs. WFA has been officially advised 
by Fred W. Smith, WPB administrator 
of Order L-292, that the flour industry 
will be given every consideration in the 
schedules which will be set by WPB. 

“The purpose of L-292,” Smith wrote 
to WFA, “is to curtail the use of criti- 
cal materials and provide means by 
which essential food processing machin- 
ery as well as feed processing machinery 
may be scheduled from a_ production 
standpoint, thereby insuring an adequate 
supply of the most needed types of such 
machinery. The order is also designed to 
distribute new and used machinery to the 
most essential places. The order pro- 
vides curtailment of production of non- 
essential times, but as regards the essen- 
tial items some will be needed in larger 
quantities than others. 


QUOTAS TO BE ESTABLISHED 
“WPB will set up production sched- 
ules after WFA has submitted its 1944 
program to WPB and the material re- 
quirements for such program have been 
approved. The quotas that will be sub- 
sequently set up will take into consider- 
ation the anticipated requirements of 
WFA. It may very well result that quo- 
tas for some items will be in excess of 
the 50% of the base period to the extent 
that materials can be made available 
through the requirements committee of 








July 14, 1943 


the WPB it is contemplated that pro- 
duction of the kinds and quantities of 
machinery recommended by WFA will 
be authorized.” 
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PRODUCTION RECORD SET 

The Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, 
Minn., broke all of its former production 
records during the fiscal year ending 
June 30. For the 12-month period it 
made 478,595 bbls of flour, or more than 
40,000 more than its former record year, 
1939. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


GEORGE G. BARBER DIES 
<> - 


Former Ward, Continental and Columbia 
Company Executive Prominent in 
Chain Bakery Development 


George G. Barber, 60, for many years 
a prominent bakery company executive, 
died in Columbia Presbyterian Medical 
Center, New York, July 9, and was 
buried in Pittsburgh. 

A native of Pittsburgh, Mr, Barber 
became associated with the Ward Mackay 
Co. there and in 1910 went to New 
York in an executive capacity with the 
Ward Bread Co. and took a prominent 
part in the devélopment of the Ward 
family baking enterprises. 

When the United Bakeries Corp. was 
founded in 1921 as a holding corporation 
for the Campbell Baking Co,, Kansas 
City, and some of the Ward interests, 
Mr. Barber became secretary-treasurer. 
When the control of the United corpora- 
tion passed to the Continental Baking 
Corp., Mr. Barber became chairman of 
the board and later president of Conti- 
nental and served in that capacity until 
1927. In 1930 he became president and 
general manager of the Columbia Baking 
Co., which had been formed in 1928, and 
retired in 1933. 

Mr. Barber was former president ot 
the board of trustees of Yen Ching 
University, Peiping, China, and a trustee 
of Harvard Yen Ching Institute, Boston, 
and the College of the Ozarks, Clarks- 
ville, Ark. He was a director of Union 
Theological Seminary and a trustee of 
Milligan College in Tennessee. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LITTLE SOUTHWEST WHEAT 
BEING MOVED TO BUFFALO 


Kansas City, Mo.—Although Buffalo 
is in line for shipments of hard winter 
wheat from the Southwest, not an im- 
portant amount is moving as yet be- 
cause of the limited rail unloading facili- 
ties in that market, grain traders say. 
Unloading equipment of Buffalo eleva- 
tors is built for lake shipments, and only 
a few cars of wheat can be unloaded each 
day at many of the houses, For that 
reason, at least for the present, the 
movement of hard winters from the 
Southwest is not expected to increase. 
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MILLERS, CHEMISTS PLAN 
MEETING FOR HUTCHINSON 
A joint meeting of members of Dis- 
trict 1, Association of Operative Millers, 
and the Tri-Section of the Association 
of Cereal Chemists will be held in 
‘Hutchinson Sept. 4, C. E. Danielson, 
acting chairman of the millers’ groups 
has announced. The detailed program 
of the meeting will be announced later. 
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FRANK E. SANDS DEAD 
AT AGE OF 77 YEARS 


President of One of Oldest Flour Dis- 
tributing Firms in Country 
Succumbs at Boston 


Frank E. Sands, president of Sands, 
Taylor & Woods Co., Boston, one of 
the oldest flour distributing firms in the 
country, died at his home July 10, at 
7 years of age. Mr. Sands had not 
been in particularly good health for sev- 
eral years, but despite that fact kept in 
close touch with the business. 

Mr. Sands graduated from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 1885, 
and in 1891 became a salesman for the 
firm with which he spent the rest of his 
business life. He became president of 
the firm in 1924. In addition to being 
a large handler of flour, Sands, Taylor 
& Woods Co, has also become a promi- 
nent distributor of coffee throughout the 
New England territory. 

At the time of his death Mr. Sands 
was a vice president of the North Ave- 
nue Savings Bank, a member of the 
Boston Flour & Grain Exchange, the 
Massachusetts Republican Club, the 
Oakley Country Club and the Boston 
City Club. He was also a half-century 
member of the Mount Sinai Lodge of 
Odd Fellows and Charity Lodge, A. F. 
and A, M. 


Mr. Sands is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Lydia R. Phipps Sands; three 
daughters, Miss Dorothy Sands, New 
York, Mrs. Alexander R. Thompson, 
Fairfield, Conn., and Mrs. Anton H. 
Rice, Jr., Irvington, N. Y; a son, Walter 
E. Sands, Lexington, Mass., vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Sands, 
Taylor & Woods Co. 

One of the very few survivors of the 
flour distributing industry of the last 
century, Frank E. Sands was typical of 
the era when people had more time for 
the refinements of business than they do 
today. Quiet, courteous, friendly and 
always with ample time for his visitors, 
Mr. Sands was held in deep respect by 
those who knew him best, and in sincere 
admiration by those with whom he came 
in contact casually. 

A decade ago, when he had well 
earned complete retirement, he suffered 
the loss of a son, Donald Sands, then 
general manager of the firm, Although 
Mr. Sands was fortunate in having an- 
other son, Walter E. Sands, capable of 
assuming the general management of the 
business, nevertheless he realized the 
heavy load that was placed on the young- 
er man, and gave him all the help his 
health would permit. 

The flour industry has lost an out- 
standing member at a time when it can 
ill afford to do so, and innumerable 
people have lost a sincere friend. 

W. G. M., Jr. 





PRESERVE CORN-HOG RATIO OR 
CANCEL CEILING, GRAIN MEN SAY 


Chicago Meeting of National Grain Trade Council Also Protests 
CCC Program on New Wheat Storage, but 
Plea Is Rejected 


Cuicaco, ILu.—Representatives of the 
National Grain Trade Council and the 
Terminal Elevator Grain Merchants As- 
sociation met in Chicago over last week 
end and sent strong recommendations to 
Washington for immediate action on the 
corn muddle. 

The consensus was that the best move 
that could be made by governmental 
agencies to relieve confusion and start 
corn moving would be simply a recog- 
nition of the corn-hog ratio yardstick 
which was evolved from experience over 
a period of years, or the elimination 
of corn ceilings. 

By either method producers of corn 
would know where they stood at all 
times and could quickly determine 
whether it would be to their advantage 
to make disposition of their supplies of 
corn or hold them for feeding purposes. 

While the corn situation generally 
was highlighted at the discussion, other 
problems facing the grain trade came 
under survey. Objections were voiced 
to the recent action of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. in its new program to pur- 
chase from farmers new crop wheat 
which would be stored in the govern- 
ment’s wood and steel bins located in 
the wheat producing area. 

This move was adopted by the CCC 
to offset crowded country elevators and 
Short southwestern grain car and door 
supplies. The bins have a capacity of 
from 115,000,000 to 125,000,000 bus. All 
of the space is available for storage 
of wheat which farmers would not be 
able to handle, it was said. 

The objection of the grain trade coun- 





cil to this move centered around the 
ultimate functions of storing the grain 
and its later distribution. The entire 
program was viewed to be unnecessary 
and one which was not required as a 
war measure. A _ spokesman for the 
council declared that the move put the 
government in the grain business as it 
would be buying and selling grain. 


Plea of Grain Men 
for Handling New 
Wheat Is Rejected 


Wasuincton, D. C.— Commodity 
Credit Corp. has rejected pleas of the 
grain trade for commercial handling of 
wheat purchased from growers for CCC 
account for storage in government- 
owned bins, but has agreed to country 
elevators loading the grain in and out 
of the bins. 

Grain involved is that which CCC is 
buying from farmers who are unable to 
store it on their premises for lack of 
facilities, or cannot ship to terminals 
because of car shortages, or where coun- 
try elevators are full. The corporation 
has assigned the buying job to county 
AAA committees, and elevators and oth- 
ers in the commercial trade claim this 
is putting these government representa- 
tives in the grain business. 
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CANCEL JULY OUTING 

New Yorx, N. Y.—The Bakers Club, 

Inc. of New York has announced can- 

cellation of its July outdoor meeting due 

to difficulties in transportation and food. 
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FEED WHEAT SALES RESUMED BY 
CCC AT NATIONAL CORN PARITY 


Prices Will Be Higher Than Formerly in Part of Corn Belt— 
Holdings of All Wheat Down to 215,000,000 
Bus—None for Alcohol 


Regional offices of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. resumed the sale on July 
13 of feed wheat. The action followed 
signing by President Roosevelt of the 
1944 fiscal appropriation bill for the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Prices for the wheat are increased— 
lec bu over the June price, but in no 
event less than $1.05 bu in any state or 
county. Sales are to be limited to 30 
days’ supply to the trade and to 90 days’ 
supply to farmers and feeders, as under 
the 1943 fiscal program. All grades of 
CCC wheat except soft winter will be 
available for feed purchases. 

The higher price affects the corn belt 
almost entirely, for it was in that sec- 
tor that CCC’s schedule of feed wheat 
prices, based on county or state equiva- 
lents of corn parity, generally provided 
levels under $1.05. In the East and Far 
West, prices were higher to allow for 
transportation, as they were in other 
sectors outside the commercial corn area. 

The increase was ordered in accord 
with congressional mandate in the 1944 
fiscal appropriation bill for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, which stated 
that no CCC grains could be sold at less 
than parity, except for feed, and that 
price for such feed should be at corn 
parity, but need not be less than na- 
tional parity for corn. 

Thus CCC, to protect its relatively 
small supply, raised the price to a min- 
imum of $1.05, which is national parity 
for corn. 

CCC holdings of wheat amout to 215,- 
000,000 bus. 

Congress placed no limit on number 
of bushels that could be sold for feed 
through next June 30. However, the 
corporation is obliged to reserve some 
grain for lend-lease or rehabilitation 
sales abroad in event the war ends with- 
in six months, hence cannot dispose of 
the full amount of its holdings as feed. 

It will not sell any of its grain for 
alcohol, now or throughout the new fiscal 
year. 

CCC’s instructions to its regional di- 
rectors also stated that farmers may 
redeem as feed wheat 1941 and 1942 
loan wheat stored on farms at the pre- 
scribed new feed wheat prices. All 
other provisions of the original program 
remain unchanged. 

Some officials here disclosed that the 
Lend-Lease Administration has been pro- 
testing the sale of any federally owned 
wheat for feed, on the ground that it all 
should be held in reserve for the United 
Nations’ needs. CCC won out in this 
argument, or at least for the time being. 


CCC Stocks of Barley 
and Rye Also Offered 


Along with resumption of the feed 
wheat program, the regional office of the 
CCC were authorized to sell federally 
owned rye and barley for feéd use at 
prevailing market prices, as determined 
by the regional directors. County com- 
mittees were authorized to sell barley 
and rye held by the CCC at 6c bu over 
corn in the commercial corn area and 
20c over in the noncommercial corn area. 


This niove was considered to be mean- 
ingless, inasmuch as the CCC owns less 
than 500,000 bus each of rye and barley. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

FIRE IN BUFFALO MILL 

Burrato, N. Y.—Water caused most 
of the damage from a fire that started 
in the fan of a milling separator at the 
Buffalo Flour Mill Corp., July 6. The 
fire was confined to the fourth floor 
through the automatic sprinkler system. 
Most of the damage was to the stored 
grain. 
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FDA HAS NEW FLOUR, 
CORN MILL SECTION 


John Dwyer and Henry M. Mays Head 
New Part of Grain Products 
Branch 





Wasuinoton, D, C.—A new flour and 
corn milling section of the Office of 
Distribution and Operations of the Grain 
Products Branch of the Food Distribu- 
tion Administration has been set up by 
Cyrus S. Kauffman, with a Department 
of Agriculture veteran and a practical 
flour milling man in the top posts. They 
are John Dwyer, as chief of the section, 
who comes to Washington from the Buf- 
falo office of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and Henry M. Mays, his assistant, 
who for the past seven years has been 
employed by the International Milling 
Co. as representative in the Virginia and 
Washington area. 

Mr. Dwyer has spent the past 13 years 
in charge of agriculture’s grain products 
branch in Buffalo. Previously he had 
been in charge of the Chicago district 
office and in the department’s branches 
in Toledo and Kansas City. 

Mr. Mays comes from a milling family. 
His father, W. E. Mays, operated the 
Williamsville Milling Co., near Staun- 
ton, Va,, until his death recently. Be- 
fore joining International, Mr. Mays was 
manager of the Ashland (Va.) Roller 
Mills, 

The immediate task of Dwyer and 
Mays is handling the allocation of corn 
requisitioned by the government from 
elevators to mills engaged in producing 
essential war materials. 
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CANADIAN FEED GRAIN IS 
MOVING INTO SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City, Mo.—Scarcity of feed 
has caused a considerable movement of 
Canadian grains to start moving into the 
Southwest, with screenings, barley, oats 
and other feed grains arriving in rather 
large volume, 
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CAR LOADER FATALLY INJURED 
Lovuisvitte, Ky.—Owen C.: Widner, 53, 

employee of the Ballard & Ballard Co., 

Inc., died July 7 as a result of injuries 

received on April 30 at the plant, when 

a switch engine coupled heavily with a 

car on the company siding in which 

Widner was working, causing a quan- 

tity of merchandise to fall on him. 
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U. S. Seeks Method to Revive 
Wheat Grits-Alcohol Program 


MILLERS COMMITTEE MEETS WITH 
WPB AND CCC OFFICIALS 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 


Washington Correspondent of 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The granular 
flour for aleohol program will be revived 
if the government can find some legal 
way to subsidize operations of distilling 
plants or flour mills. This is the reac- 
tion which Charles Ritz, International 
Milling Co., and his associates on the 
millers’ wheat-alcohol committee received 
from a series of conferences with gov- 
ernment officials which began in Wash- 
ington last week. 

The WPB, OPA, CCC.and Defense 
Supplies Corp. are attempting to work 
out a program which will permit mills 
engaged in grinding grits for conversion 
into alcohol to resume full operations, 
which were abruptly stopped on June 
30 when CCC’s authority to sell loan 
wheat was withdrawn. Details of the 
arrangement, in of formation, 
have not all been cleared through legal 
channels, but the outcome looks hopeful 
for the milling industry. 

The WPB view on the necessity of 
continuing the use of granular flour in 
aleohol manufacture was expressed to 
Chairman Ritz in this official letter hand- 
ed him, July 10, by John W. Boyer, 
chief, alcohols and solvents section of 
the war agency: 


process 


Dear Mr. 
In our 


Ritz: 

conversation yesterday, 
veloped that the distillers processing 
grains to alcohol have acted to inter- 
rupt deliveries of granular wheat flour 
from the mills, because they are un- 
certain that the cost of this raw ma- 
terial would be an approved item when 
their operating costs are considered by 
government. 

We consider granular wheat flour to 
be a very useful addition to the grain 
bill of the distillery because when it is 
used wisely the processor finds it pos- 
sible to increase his deliveries of war 
alcohol, There should be no question 
among any of the distillers that we 
continue to need their maximum pro- 
duction. 

With these considerations in mind, I 
am confident that your millers are suf- 
fering only a temporary interruption 
which will change as soon as distillers 
properly conceive that any expenditures 
they make for raw material represent- 
ing the exercise of their best judg- 
ment, can be defended soundly and can 
reasonably be expected to be approved 
by government. Very truly yours, 
JOHN W. BOYER. 


Special significance is attached by the 
millers’ alcohol committee to the final 
paragraph of Mr. Boyer’s letter. This 


it de- 
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official WPB indicates that the 
government’s industrial alcohol program 
must not be interrupted. In effect it 
means that a federal arrangement must 
be worked out by which distillers using 
granular flour may expect the govern- 
ment to provide a subsidy schedule that 
will equal any financial loss now pres- 
ent in buying the grits at market price. 

But the miller conferees did not stop 
with the War Production Board. They 
laid a proposal before the Commodity 
Credit Corp, which enlists that agency’s 
co-operation in precerving granular flour 
production. Details of the proposal were 
not disclosed, pending official action by 
CCC, but the plan was described as 
slightly different than the program which 
CCC and the mills have been working 
on for the past six months. The mill- 
ers’ plan was referred to the legal staff 
of CCC to ascertain if authority exists 
in the present law to resume some parts, 
at least, of the former program. 


view 


From CCC sources it was learned that 
the policy to be followed by OPA and 
the Defense Supplies Corp. on wheat- 
alcohol had not been reframed since 
Congress adjourned, but a spokesman 
for the Commodity Credit organization 
significantly said: “I am sure there will 
be a granular flour program worked out, 
but don’t know today just what it will 
be. If our legal department finds that 
we cannot legally participate in such a 
program. certainly the corporation will 
recommend to OPA and the Defense 
Supplies Corp. the necessity for con- 
tinuing the program.” 
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WHEAT PILED ON GROUND; 
MORE BOXCARS NEEDED 


HvurcHinson, 





Kansas.— The boxcar 
situation showed no improvement in the 
Kansas wheat belt last week and thous- 
ands of bushels of new wheat were piled 
on the ground. Movement to Hutchin- 
son market and terminals held about even 
with the preceding week, 1,800 cars. 
Cash market offerings were only in 





slightly greater proportion, still being 
under one fourth of the total, as farmers 
stored against possible future loans. 
Protein is so common that the spread 
between wheat of less than 12% and 
fancy No. 1 16’s was only 114c. Buyers 
offer no more for 14.5% protein than 
for 11.5%. 
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K. C. EXCHANGE MAY 
RETURN TO OLD HOME 
Negotiations In Progress to Repurchase 


Building It Left 19 Years 
Ago 








Kansas Ciry, Mo.—Negotiations are 
in progress, with prospects apparently 
favorable for conclusion, whereby the 
Kansas City Board of Trade will pur- 
chase and within the next 18 months 
occupy the Manufacturers Exchange 
Building, formerly and for more than 
a quarter of a century its home. 

Approximately 19 years ago the board, 
having outgrown its quarters, entered 
into a rental contract resulting in the 
erection for its use of the presently 
occupied 14-story building in Kansas 
City’s downtown business and financial 
district. This lease being about to ex- 
pire and the use by members of the 
board of substantially reduced space in 
the building led to a controversy over 
rental for the trading hall and ultimate 
rejection of the proposal made by the 
owners of the building. 

It is understood that the board will 
pay substantially $50,000 for the old 
building and will spend approximately 
three times that amount in rehabilitation. 
It is two blocks removed from the board’s 
present home. 
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GOLF TOURNAMENT SCHEDULED 

Minn.—The thirteenth 
annual all-Minnesota golf tournament of 
the baking industry and allied trades 
will be held July 21 at the Interlachen 





MINNEAPOLIS, 


Country Club, Minneapolis. Early re- 
turns of entrance blanks indicate an 
unusually heavy attendance. L. E. 


Christman is chairman of the golf com- 
mittee. There will be special contests 
for those who do not play golf. | Prizes 
will be distributed following dinner. 





Wheat Forecast Raised But Feed 
Crop Estimate Short of Needs 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture reported July 9 that a 
corn crop of 2,706,552,000 bus and total 
wheat production of 790,828,000 bus are 
indicated from July 1 conditions. 

Indicated total for five leading grain 
crops is 5,128 000,000 bus, compared with 
5,998,000,000 last year. or 870,000,000 
less, whereas feed grain requirements are 
expected to be heavier than in the past 
year. 

It was the first corn production fore- 


cast of the season. Last year the crop 
totaled 8,175,154,000 bus and average 
production in the 10 years, 1932-41 was 
2,349,267,000 bus. 

The area planted to corn this year is 
94,297 000 acres, compared with 89,484,- 
000 acres last year and a 10-year aver- 
age of 94 511,000 acres. 

Wheat production was forecast at 730,- 
524,000 bus a month ago. Production 
was 981,327,000 bus last year, and the 
10-year average is 738,412,000 bus. 


Winter wheat production this year is 
forecast at 519,190,000 bus, compared 
with 501,702,000 bus forecast a month 
ago, 703.258,000 bus produced last year, 
and a 10-year average production of 
550 181,000 bus. 

The spring wheat crop is forecast at 


271,633,000 bus, compared with 228.822,- 


000 bus forecast a month ago, 278,074,000 

bus produced last year, and 188,231,000 

bus the 10-year average production. 
Durum wheat production, included in 
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the spring wheat total, is indicated as 
32.549,000 bus, compared with 31 547,000 
bus a month ago, 44,660,000 bus produced 
last year, and 26,992,000 bus, the 10- 
year average, 

Production of oats is indicated as 
1,242,255,000 bus, compared with 1,16s,- 
850 000 bus forecast a month ago, 1,354, 
730,000 bus produced last year, and |}, 
018,783,000 bus, the 10-year average. 

Stocks of grain on farms July 1 were 
reported as follows: 

Corn 812,692,000 bus, or 28.2% of last 
year’s crop. 

Wheat (old crop) 190,034,000 bus, or 
19.4% of last year’s crop. 

Oats 236,444,000 bus, or 17.4% of las: 
year’s crop. 

The acreage, acre yield and indicate: 
total production as of July 1 of variou- 
crops, by important producing states. 
follow: 

WINTER WHEAT 





Yield per Tot 
Acreage acre producti 

New York ..... 249,000 19.0 4,731,0) 
Pennsylvania 781,000 18.5 14,448, 0/ 
Ge adevescees 1,551,000 17.0 26,367,0 
Indiana ........ 992000 16,5 16,368,005 
ON rere 1,010,000 17.0 17,170,0 
BERCMIGGR wccces 625,000 20.0 12,500,0: 
Wisconsin ..... 32,000 20.0 640,0' 
Minnesota ..... 136,000 18.0 2,448,0 
oy eee 904,000 14.0 12,656,( 
South Dakota.. 166,000 12.5 2,075,0 
Nebraska ..... 2,865,000 18.5 53,002.0 
Kansas .... - 10,386,000 14.5 150.597.0 
Kentucky 306,000 13.0 3,978,0 
Oklahoma 3,373,000 9.5 32.044,0 
Bee coves 3,159,000 10.5 33,170,0 
Montana 899,000 180 16,1820 
DE “ccavecnas 473,000 23.0 10,879,0 
Wyoming ..... 119,000 16.0 1,904,0 
Colorado ...... 1,172,000 21.0 24,612,0/ 
New Mexico ... 228,000 8.0 1,824,000" 
ME £8.6-9-4:s'%0-0 8 162,000 19.0 3,078,0' 
Washington .... 947,000 25.0 23,675,0' 
OPOBOR ‘soscoces 438,000 25.0 10,950,000 
California ..... 872,000 19.5 9,204,000 


SPRING WHEAT (OTHER THAN DURUM) 





Yield per Tot 
Acreage acre productio: 
Minnesota ..... 942,000 15.5 14,601,000 
North Dakota... 6,058,000 17.0 102.986,000 
South Dakota... 2,394,000 11.5 27,531,000 
Montana ...... 2,476,000 18.5 45,806,00 
DY. ~.%s.00 64:06 325,000 30.0 
Colorado ...... 152,000 15.5 
TOM Sesveccces 63.000 31.0 
Washington 1,024,000 23.0 
OFOBON ..ccccce 258,000 23.0 
DURUM 
Yield per Tota 
Acreage acre productio: 
Minnesota ..... 51,000 15.0 765,0! 
North Dakota.. 1,712,000 16.5 28,248,0/ 
South Dakota... 272,000 13.0 3,536,0 
RYE 
Yield per Total 
Acreage acre producti: 
Minnesota ..... 123,000 14.5 1,784,000) 
North. Dakota.. 460,000 11.5 5,290,0 
South Dakota... 522,000 11.5 6,003,0 
Nebraska ...... 421,000 11.5 4,842,041 
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J. M. ALLEN PRESIDENT 
OF SHELLABARGER COMPANY 


J. M. Allen, for many years director 
of Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co. 
has been elected president of the com 
pany to succeed the late L. C. Shella 
barger, who died last month. Mr. Allen. 
a prominent citizen of Decatur, IIl., and 
postmaster for that city, is connecte:! 
with the Shellabarger family. He wil! 
continue to live in Decatur and 
frequently with the directors of the or 
ganization. General manager of tl 
Shellabarger company at Salina, Kar 
sas, is Elmer Reed. 





mer 
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WHEAT RECEIPTS HEAVY 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Country elev:- 
tors are cleaning house preparatory to 
the movement of the new crop, and wheat 
receipts at northwestern terminals are 
heavy for this season of the year. Min- 
neapolis last week received 3,831 cars, 
and Duluth 1,009. Of course, a large 
share of theze receipts were CCC wheat 
against old feed commitments, or local 
storage. 
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GENERAL MILLS PURCHASES 
THREE DULUTH ELEVATORS 


Marking its first ownership of elevator 
space at Head of the Lakes, General 
Mills, Inc., has purchased three water- 
front elevators at Duluth, Harry A. 
Bullis, president, anounced July 10. 

Their aggregate capacity is 8,200,000 
bus. 

Formerly owned by Consolidated Ele- 
vator Co., Duluth, the storage space has 
been used for many years by General 
Mills in shipping grain down the Great 
Lakes. Desire of the former owners to 
retire prompted the purchase, Mr. Bullis 
said. 

General Mills, Inc., expects to take 
over the property about Aug. 1. The 
sale price has not been announced, but 
the Duluth city assessor's office placed 
a valuation of $672,446 on the property. 

Under the new set-up, the acquired 
terminal will be operated as the Duluth 
elevator unit of General Mills, Inc., with 
George Barnum in charge. The present 
Barnum Grain Co., 
1884, will be liquidated. C. C. Blair, vice 
president of the Consolidated Elevator 


in existence since 


Co., will be associated with the new unit, 
with part of the staff of the present ele- 
vator to be retained and personnel at 
the elevators to be continued without 
Also retained will be the office 


personnel of the Barnum company. 


change. 


Officers of the Consolidated Elevator 
Co. are G. H. Spencer, president; Alan 
B. Starkey and C. C. Blair, vice presi- 
dents; J. D. Deighton, secretary-treasur- 
er, and G. B. Hathaway, assistant sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


<> 


Little Improvement . . 
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Storage facilities of the Consolidated 
Elevator Co. comprise elevator D and 
annex G, elevator E and annex F, ele- 
vator H and annex with total capacity 
of 8.200.000 bus. 

Elevator D and annex stand on leased 
land from the Northern Pacific Railway, 
the held 
by the Consolidated Elevator Co. 


rect of the elevator sites are 
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WASHINGTON COMMITTEE 
NAMED BY FEED GROUP 


Cuicaco, Inu,—The feed jobbers com- 
mittee of the Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Association met in Chicago July 
12, and appointed a standing “committee 
available for 
Washington officials. _ This committee 
consists of E. LaBudde, Milwaukee, 
chairman; A. S. MacDonald, Boston; A. 
L. Stanchfield, Minneapolis; Carl Or- 
singer, Waterloo, Iowa; E. C. Dreyer, 
Kansas City; Emory Cocke, Atlanta; 
Paul Smith, San Francisco; John W. 
Jouno, Milwaukee. 


to be conferences with 
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OREGON PLANT BURNS 
Corva.iis, Orrcon.—Fire starting in 
two separate buildings of the plant at 
the same time on July 3 destroyed the 
Fischer’s Mill & Warehouse Co. building 
and contents, with a loss of $50,000. 
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DON E. KRAEMER TRANSFERRED 

Don E. Kraemer, formerly St. Louis 
city sales manager for the Valier & 
Spies Milling Co., has been transferred 
to the Baltimore-Washington territory. 
He is making his home in Baltimore. 


Soft Winter Wheat Estimates 
Still Low; Mills Apprehensive 


Not much improvement in soft winter 
wheat crop estimates was shown in the 
July figures of the Crop Reporting 
Board of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Most of the leading soft winter 
wheat states showed small increases over 
the June figures, but there was no great 
change in any one of them and the total 
increase was largely offset by a reduc- 
tion of the expected output of Missouri. 

Combined with the small carry-over 
of old crop soft winter wheat from the 
short crop of last year, the current 
year’s light outturn is causing apprehen- 
sion among millers. 

Combined production of the six cen- 
tral states which produce the most soft 
wheat—Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois and Missouri—amounts 
to 99,511,000 bus, a net gain of only 
630,000 bus over the June figures. Last 
year’s short crop in this area produced 
only 101,879,000 bus. The 10-year aver- 
age crop of these states is 168,529,000 
bus, so that this year’s crop is about 
58% of normal. 

The precise amount of soft wheat 
flour needed by mills from this area 
is uncertain, but it is obvious that with 
Seed needs, heavy feeding and other 
diversions, supplies will be short. To 
Supplement last year’s short crop, mill- 
ers could draw on old stocks, but the 
carry-over supply this year is almost 
nothing. 

The wheat for alcohol program also 


puts a special drain on this area, as 
many distillers prefer soft wheat for 
that purpose because of low protein and 
high starch content. 

On the Pacific Coast, the other large 
soft wheat area, crops likewise are be- 
low normal, although not by as large a 
margin. Combined winter wheat crops 
of Oregon, Washington and Idaho total 
45,504,000 bus, some 3,500,000 more than 
estimated a month ago. The 10-year av- 
erage crop in this area is 53,452,000 bus. 
The 1942 crop on the Pacific Coast was 
a large one, however, amounting to 77,- 
561,000 bus, so old wheat is more plenti- 
ful there. 

Soft winter wheat flour is required ex- 
tensively in the baking industry for 
many products. Present demand prob- 
ably totals about 27,440000 cwt, of 
which about 13,328,000 cwt are needed 
for biscuits and crackers and the re-: 
mainder for cakes, doughnuts, pies, pret- 
zels, cookies and pastries. Together 
these demands account for about 65,- 
000,000 bus of wheat. 

If a shortage of soft wheat bakery 
flours should develop, it is probable that 
biscuit and cracker flours would be the 
first to feel the pinch, Already some 
millers have indicated that they plan to 
concentrate on cake, cooky and pie 
flours. 

Movement of new crop soft winters to 
market has been light and cash premiums 
have started to climb. 


last weekend, or nearly 3,000,000 bus. 


Receipts of Southwestern Wheat 
Heavy; Soft Winters Advancing 


Kansas City, Mo.—A run of 1;730 cars of wheat came into Kansas City over the 
More than 4,000,000 bus came in to the city 
the week following July 4. Of the total about half was offered for sale, and premiums 
on the hard wheat were about unchanged. 

The wheat is of excellent quality, by far the greatest part of it running over 59 
Ibs test weight and averaging between 12 and 13% protein, ideal bakery wheat. Space 
in terminal elevators is adequate, with 28,000,000 bus in Kansas City elevators now, 
as against 32,500,000 bus a year ago. Public storage space amounts to about 45,000,000 
bus, so there still is capacity for nearly 20,000,000 bus. 

The soft red wheat situation is critical. Receipts are light, and premiums have 
climbed until they reached as high as 18c over Kansas City September on July 12. 
Pure “old fashioned” soft wheat is selling on even a higher basis in St. Louis where 
this type wheat still is available. 

Floods in Missouri and other soft wheat areas, and a generally poor crop, to- 
gether with increase in the less desirable grades of soft wheat, all have contributed 
to this swift market move. 


* * * 


Wicuita, KANSAS.—Harvest is almost complete in the south-central Kansas area. 
While farmers were required in many cases to work nights to save their crop and 
while labor was far less than desired, there are no reports of loss of grain in this 
area from lack of workmen. Quality of wheat this year is good, according to reports 
from all of Wichita’s mill laboratories. Yield will be more than estimates. 


* * * 


Fort WortH, Texas.—General rains, very heavy in some localities, fell over the 
entire Texas Panhandle, July 8-9, and will slow the finish of the wheat harvest some- 
what. Arrivals of wheat at Fort Worth since harvest commenced have been about 
equal to same period last year but much of it this year is old wheat, largely Commodity 
Credit wheat, moving in to terminal storage from country elevators or destined for 
various government outlets. 


* * * 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—Scorching temperatures have proved beneficial to crops in sec- 
tions of western Canada where moisture supplies are abundant. 
rapid and a large percentage of the wheat and barley stands are now in head. Some 
auchorities are predicting a materially smaller crop than last year. Leaf rust is 
showing on susceptible varieties of wheat in southern Manitoba and southwest Sas- 
katchewan, but there is no suggestion of stem rust. Hot, muggy weather, with fre- 
quent thunderstorms, covered most of Manitoba and eastern Saskatchewan since 
Saturday, while in Alberta on Monday temperatures sagged, with frost record at 
several points in the southern districts. Snow fell near Calgary, Temperatures 
improved on Tuesday. There are no indications of any important damage from frosts. 
Precipitation in Manitoba and eastern Saskatchewan ranged slight to in excess of 
two inches. 


Growth has been 


* * * 


PorTLAND, Oret.—Crop conditions continue good, better than a month ago, with 
more moisture in June than normal. Harvest is under way in some of the earlier 


sections, but is not general as yet. 
* * * 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—The Northwest has had a week of high temperatures, 
with little or no moisture. This has forced growth and dried out the top soil. Many 
sections need showers to prevent impairment of crop outlook. There is talk that 
early-sown wheat in North Dakota will be ready to cut the first week in August. 


* * * 


OxtaHoma City, Oxia.—Ideal weather and adequate harvest labor have expe- 
dited combining and threshing of wheat in the states’ major wheat-growing counties. 
Wheat and oats in the shock are now being threshed. Some counties are reporting 
yields above the 1942 crop. 

* + * 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The worst epidemic of scab in years is damaging the quality 
and severely reducing the yield of wheat in many sections of Indiana and especially 
in the central part of the state, with every head infected in numerous fields exam- 
ined by representatives of Purdue University. 


* * * 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Spring and durum wheat prospects in the Northwest are 
generally good to excellent. The Red River Valley area reports the need of more 
warm sunny weather because of the excess moisture in that locality, and to help 
stem the growth of weeds which are heavy in many spots.—Cargill Crop Bulletin. 


* * * 


ToLevo, O110.—Prospects of a good harvest are very poor. A good percentage 


was drowned out and dry hot weather blasted the head just as the wheat was head- 
ing out. General appearances indicate a fair crop, but on investigation observers 
find short heads and not too much in them. General opinion is for a crop 60 to 65% 
of normal. Reports from southern Ohio indicate 7 to 15 bus to acre, test weights 
from 48 to 54. Local showers this week wil] delay harvest. 
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FLOUR BUYING RUSH FAILS 


TO APPEAR AS MARKET EASES 


Steady Sales Reported, but Spectacular Action of Last Year 
Missing—Buyers Anticipate Another Squeeze on 
Millers—Production Drops Off 


The frenzied rush of buying that de- 
veloped in the flour market last year 
about this time has not as yet appeared 
and judging from current actions there 
little likelihood that any 
such buying wave will appear. So far in 

the Southwest there 


seems to be 


has been a_ steady 
but 


spectacular. 


run of sales 
nothing 
Buyers act as 

though they are be- 
ing pushed into commitments by events 
rather than by the usual method of 
close figuring and the chance to make 
or save some money. Many buyers fear 
that millers will again be forced by ad- 
vancing wheat prices to withdraw quo- 
tations and, consequently, many sales 
are made as a safeguard. 

Bakers were buying steadily in the 
Southwest last week and the sales fig- 
ure for the week moved up to 158% of 
129% in the 
preceding week and 323% in the corre- 
With the 
sag in wheat prices, buyers lost interest 


capacity, compared with 
sponding period a year ago. 


and millers were unable to get any vol- 
ume of business. 

Business fell off decidedly at Minne- 
apolis, although car lot buyers were in 
the market consistently. Many buyers 
failed to get in the market before the 
recent bulge and have now withdrawn 
to the sidelines to see what the market 
will do. Sales last week averaged 102% 
of capacity as against 185% in the pre- 
vious week and 196% in the correspond- 


ing period a year ago. 

At Buffalo there was a healthy vol- 
ume of business booked, although many 
buyers appeared to be waiting for the 
peak of the winter movement. Direc- 
tions are reported as much better. 

Eastern markets were slow as a re- 
sult of the bearish interpretation given 
At Chicago, buying 
became more general, with bakers quite 
In the central states, not much 
buying was noted. 


the crop report. 
active. 


The dropping of the export subsidy 
was not surprising, according to Pa- 
cific Coast millers, although the move 
will be felt through the loss of estab- 
lished contacts for the duration. 


PRODUCTION 


Flour production dropped off sharply 
last week, with total output of the mills 
reporting to THe NorrHwestTern MIL.ER, 
representing 67% of the production of 
all the mills of the United States, 
amounting to 2,510,146 cwts, compared 
with 2,675,471 in the week preceding and 
2,534,708 in the 
ago. Two years ago the figure was 2,- 
428,605 and three years ago 2,511,925. 
Only the Southwest reported an increase 
in output, the gain amounting to 29,000 
ewts. In the Northwest, production was 
off 86.000 ewts, Buffalo 27,000, the cen- 
tral and southeastern states 49,000 and 
the North Pacific Coast 34,000. Com- 
plete details of production by various 


same period a year 


sections are shown in the table on the 
opposite page. 





GENERAL FEED MARKET SITUATION 
REMAINS UNCHANGED 


—<—j—— 


No New Developments Shown—Prices Continue Mainly Nominal 
as Almost Nothing Is Available for Fresh Sale—Abundant 
Green Feeds Only Bright Outlook 


There are no new developments in the 
general feed market situation and prices 
all down the line continue mainly nom- 
inal as little or nothing is available for 
fresh sale. At Minneapolis the market 
is-entirely bare of offerings of such items 
as wheat feeds, oil 
seed meals, corn, 
feeds, and packing 
house products, and 
even the ground 
grain feeds which 
have filled a large share of the feeder and 
mixer requirements during recent weeks 
are sparingly offered since most grinders 
have their capacity booked for some 
weeks to come. The muddled corn mar- 
keting picture with its dearth of sup- 
plies at processing and grinding points, 
despite relatively large stocks on farms 
and in country elevators, continues as 
an important factor in keeping the feed 
supply situation in such a disordered 
condition. 

An abundant supply of green feeds 
and extensive use of pastures provide the 
only immediate bright outlook to the 
feeding problem, Pastures generally 










Prices 
About the 


Same 


throughout the country are in good to 
excellent condition. 





The index number for the week is 
calculated at 176.4 compared with 176.3 
for the previous week and 166.82 for the 
corresponding week last year. 

Prices of feedstuffs have now been 
mostly stabilized at ceiling levels but 
current price relationships differ ma- 
terially from the average of recent years. 
Wheat feeds are selling at relatively 
higher prices than oil seed meals while 
gluten feed is relatively lower than 
other feeds. 

Trading in wheat millfeeds at Min- 
neapolis continues at a standstill since 
nothing is offered and the market is 
bare of supplies, Some seasonal increase 
in flour grind is expected during the 
ensuing weeks however and since mills 
for the most part have not made large 
forward feed commitments, handlers are 
in hopes that a few scattered cars will 
soon make their appearance. At the 
present time however mills are offering 
nothing. 

Millfeeds at Chicago continue very 
strong with prices still hard against ceil- 
ings. There are no new offerings as 
output goes on previous bookings in 
mixed carlots. Production is light. 

At Kansas City extreme tightness pre- 






vails in the millfeed market. Demand 
is intensive as feeders and mixed feed 
manufacturers clamor for supplies. A 
slight seasonal pick-up in mill opera- 
tions has been noted in some winter 
wheat areas but output at Kansas City 
is somewhat smaller than for the pre- 
vious week. 

At Buffalo and Eastern marketing 
centers, millfeeds continue very firm. 
An urgent inquiry continues from feed- 
ers and mixed feed manufacturers which 
is largely left unsatisfied. 


GROUND GRAIN FEEDS 


Ground grain feeds are showing sub- 
stantial advance following material gains 
in feed grain markets. Oats, feed barley 
and rye all show material advances and 
asking prices on ground grain feeds are 
similarly raised. Here and there small 
quantities of ground wheat are available 
but for the most part offerings of this 
have been entirely withdrawn. Ground 
wheat is nominally quoted at $41.50 ton, 
ground barley at $52.50, ground oats at 
$54.50, and ground rye at $45 ton, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, sacks, carlots. Grinding 
capacity is well booked ahead and oper- 
ators in most cases are confining their 
offerings to 30-day shipments. 
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WHEAT PRICES EASIER 
ON POLITICAL MOVES 


Movement of Wheat to Market Takes 
Second Place to Washington Maneu- 
vers—Crop Forecasts Raised 


Wheat futures are slightly lower as the 
movement of new crop grain to market 
in considerable volume is lost sight of 
as a price influencing factor and _ trad- 










ing interest centers around the fast 
changing Congres- 
Pri sional and War 
reer Food Administri- 
a Little ; é 
tion controversies 


Down regarding subsidies 


and corn ceiling 
proposals. 

Harvesting of winter wheat has ac- 
vanced northward to central Illinois and 
Nebraska and threshing is in full swing 
northward to Oklahoma and Tennessee. 
Many sections of the main wheat belt 
report better yields than expected anid 
of excellent quality. Combining is ad- 
vancing in Kansas and Nebraska. Con- 
ditions at the first of July indicated a 
winter wheat crop of 519,000,000 bus. 

Spring wheat is heading and _ filling 





Mark-ups on Flour Unchanged 
in New Grocery Order 


and 
un- 


C.—Wholesale 
on flour remain 


WasHinotron, D. 
retail mark-ups 
changed in the new overall fixed mark- 
up regulations for grocers, issued July 8 
by the Office of Price Administration. 

The only change in the regulations 
affecting flour is the creation of a new 
class of wholesaler, called an “institu- 
tional wholesaler,’ who does not come 
under any other classification but who 
does the major part of his business in 
any item. This class of 
wholesaler is assigned a 15% mark-up, 
and includes exclusive family flour job- 
bers. 

Most flour jobbers, however, remain 
as at present under MPR 296, the flour 
millers’ regulation, and are not classi- 
fied as “institutional.” The regulation 
provides that: “Flour jobber shall mean 
a ‘primary distributor’ as defined in 
MPR 296 and a person the larger part 
of whose business is the purchase and 
resale of flour without additional proc- 
essing and in the original containers to 
bakers, and commercial, institutional or 
government users. For sales to retail 
stores, ‘flour jobbers’ other than ‘pri- 
mary distributors’ must figure their 
ceiling prices for flour under this regu- 
lation [MPR. 421.” 

The new regulation governing whole- 
sale transactions is MPR 421, which sup- 
plants the present regulation MPR 237. 
It becomes effective July 26. 

For those wholesalers of flour who 
come under the new regulation, new 


one grocery 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL MARK-UPS ON 





ceiling prices must be calculated on the 
basis of the most recent delivered net 
cost before the effective date of the reg 
ulations, July 26. New ceilings must be 
in effect by Aug. 5. The resulting ceil- 
ing price is to remain until OPA author- 
izes a refiguring. It is planned to au- 
thorize this refiguring only when OPA 
changes ceiling prices to processors. The 
same situation applies to retailers. 

As a consequence wholesalers and re- 
tailers affected by the regulation have 
been making token purchases of flour to 
establish their ceilings. 

Two regulations cover the retail trade. 
MPR 422 covers Group 3 retail stores 
(any store other than an independent 
with annual volume under $250,000), and 
Group 4 stores (any retailer with an 
annual volume of $250,000 or more). 
This regulation becomes effective July 
26. MPR 423 covers independent re- 
tail stores doing an annual business of 
less than $250,000, divided into Group |! 
doing less than $50,000 annually and 
Group 2 doing between $50,000 
$250,000. This regulation becomes ef- 
fective Aug. 5. All classes formerly 
were governed by MPR 238. 

In the table below are shown tlie 
mark-ups at wholesale and retail of 4 
number of cereal products. 

Special provisions are included to pre- 
vent pyramiding of mark-ups. Whole- 
salers buying from other wholesalers 
covered by the regulations must use the 
first wholesaler’s “net cost” in applying 
mark-ups. 


and 


CEREAL FOODS 
Per cent of mark-up 


TYPE OF ESTABLISHMENT— Flour, Corn meal, Macaroni Cook'rs. 
Wholesale— flourmixes Cereals hominy products crackers 
Retailer Co-Op ... cece e ee ceeececees 7 3.5 6.0 9.0 11.9 
Cash Od COFTY ...cccccccccccccccces a 6.0 9.5 11.5 1 v 
Service and delivery .........+--+++- 10.0 8.0 13.0 15.0 20 ° 
Institutional .....cccrccccecrecccecses 15.0 13.0 18.0 20.0 29.0 
Retail— oe; 
Group 1 (independent below $50.000). 27.0 22.0 31.0 32.0 25.9 
Group 2 (independent below $250,000) 27.0 20.0 31.0 32.0 25.0 
Group 3 (other than independent Y 
aS eae 23.0 13.0 27.0 27.0 25.0 

Group 4 (all types over $250,000)........ 15.0 11.0 23.0 26.0 25.0 








™ 
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nicely and prospects at the first of July 
were for a crop of nearly 272,000,000 
pus, making total prospective wheat pro- 
duction this season of 791,000,000 bus, 
compared with 981,000,000 in 1942. 

A recent prairie-wide survey in Can- 
ada by the entymologists of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners showed no red 
beetle damage to wheat stored in piles 
in farmers’ fields last fall. Mite infesta- 
tion, however, ranged from about 11% 
in Saskatchewan to 80% in Manitoba at 
about 20% of the more than 2,000 points 
covered. Half of the wheat was tough, 
damp or heating. It is expected that 
the damaged wheat will be kept on farms 
for feed. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HEAVY SHIPMENTS 
OF BURLAP ARRIVE 


Allotments for Trade Are Distributed 
Promptly—Jute Crop Estimates 
Up—Cotton Acreage Down 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Heavy stocks of 
burlap arrived during the week as four 
steamers docked. The allotments for 
the trade were distributed promptly to 
the considerable relief of bag manufac- 
turers since supplies were greatly de- 
pleted and the statement that many more 
vessels with burlap cargo are afloat was 
additionally encouraging. Otherwise ac- 
tivity is at a standstill, awaiting the 
promulgation and presentation of a pro- 
gram for handling and distributing the 
purchase by the government of 850,000,- 
000 yards. A plan will be submitted 
to the Textile Bag Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation on July 13 which, if approved, 
will go to the WPB. 

Estimates on the coming Indian jute 
crop indicate that it will be approxi- 
mately at the level of the current one 
altiough earlier predictions had placed 
it at lower figures. Deliveries have been 
delayed through inland transportation 
difficulties, and therefore the later indi- 
cation of a heavier crop is considered 
the more accurate. 

Good recent sales of osnaburgs have 
been reported to bag manufacturers, 
whose demand continues brisk, but offer- 
ings have currently fallen to practically 
nothing and this trade is anxious to pur- 
chase. 

Acreage and condition of the cotton 
crop, as estimated by the Journal of 
Commerce, shows a reduction in sowings 
of 4.6% from last year, with the condi- 
tion at 82.1%. This is a new high figure 
for condition for the past five years, 
although the government acreage esti- 
mate shows a decline of 5.6%, which is 
a 40-year low, for plantings. Weather 
conditions during the remainder of the 
growing season will be of great impor- 
tance in giving a continuance of the 
g00d condition and quotations advanced 
on issuance of the government report. 

Control of wood pulp for the manu- 
facture of essential paper products con- 
tinues to be in government hands and in 
Spite of the demand for multi-wall paper 
bags for food products, chemicals and 
construction materials, this industry ex- 
pects these bags to remain in a rather 
free state. 








——~“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 
Bemis Bro, Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
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yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Caleutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 17.02 as compared with 
15.62 a year ago. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





MISCELLANEOUS FDA PURCHASES 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Among miscel- 
laneous foods purchased by the Food 
Distribution Administration recently 
were the following: 

From Gerde Newman & Co., New 
Orleans, f.o.b. plant, 20 cases of 200 
individual cartons of corn flakes at $5.60 
per case; 5 sacks of two 98-lb bags of 
whole wheat graham flour at $4.35 per 
sack; 40 98-lb sacks of soft wheat flour 
at $4.10 per sack; 40 sacks, containing 
two 98-lb bags of hard wheat flour at 
$3.58 per sack; 30 cases of 20 lb pack- 
ages per case of macaroni at $2 per case, 
and 50 cases of 20 lb packages per case, 
at $2 per case. 

From Francis H. Leggett Co., New 
York, f.o.b. plant, 14 cases of buckwheat 
flour 24 20-0oz packages per case at $3.41 
per case and five 100-lb sacks of oatmeal 
at $5.38 per sack. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





NO SHORTENING DEVELOPMENTS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—FDA has allo- 
cated to manufacturers of shortening for 
the quarter beginning July 1 88% of the 
fats and oils used during the 1940-41 
period, continuing the previous situation. 
V. H. Englehard, of Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Inc., chairman of the millers’ short- 
ening committee, which has been devot- 
ing considerable time attempting to ob- 
tain some relief for family flour millers. 
spent most of last week in Washington 
working with government war agencies 
on the shortening situation. Dr. W. H. 
Strowd, of the National Soft Wheat 
Millers Association, and Allen Cornelius, 
of the Self-Rising Flour Institute, Nash- 
ville, also have been in consultation with 
Washington officials. 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Trade is believed to be fair- 
ly well covered for time being, yet, when 
durum prices threaten to pierce the ceiling, 
there is usually a little new business to 
be had; except on low grades, mills not in 
position to book much. Shipping directions 
are none too good, and production is off 
a little. Semolinas and top grades hold 
firm at ceilings. 

In the week ended July 10, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 109,041 sacks 
(cewts) durum products against 138,290 in 
the previous week. 

Philadelphia: Little change in market; 
offerings moderate, demand limited; No. 1 
fancy $4.02, No. 1 regular $3.92. 

Pittsburgh: Demand light; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; No. 1 fancy $3.98, 
standard No. 1 $3.88. 

Chicago: Interest in semolina light and 
sales negligible. Directions fair. Quota- 
tions per cwt: No. 1 semolina $3.76, stand- 
ard No. 1 $3.66. 

St. Louis: Prices steady; sales and ship- 
ping instructions slow; quotations July 10: 
first grade semolina $3.99 cwt, granular 
$3.81, No. 3 $3.73, fancy patent $3.99. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; with sharp ad- 
vance in costs, trade was again squeezed 
between costs and ceilings, which neces- 
sarily restricted buying activity; shipping 
directions still slow, with macaroni plants 
now on hot weather schedule; trend steady; 
supply fair; on bulk basis, all-rail, f.o.b. 
Buffalo, per cwt: No. 1 $3.99, durum fancy 
patent $3.99, macaroni flour $3.73, first 
clear $3.12, second clear $2.12, durum gran- 
ular not quoted. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: While 
strenth in rye created interest, and 


brought in a little business, the buyers who 
failed to get in at the lower levels are 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 
(Reported by mills producing 67% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8S.) 











Previous July 11, July 12, July 13, 
July 10, 1943 week 1942 1941 1940 

oe a a,  STELU TERETE EL ETT T eee *513,165 599,798 530,899 528,430 573,639 
CNS ca vccvecccceeseceeces 1,050,857 1,021,266 931,404 902,915 920,806 
BOUND ic cccncerseocicccresescees 414,581 441,266 363,662 317,610 377,073 
COMERS OME GD, Wns vccccvcccese *346,712 395,055 378,746 366,075 441,753 
North Pacific Coast .........+. *184,831 218,086 329,997 313,575 198,654 
OM 0.5 6:0.5054000 606006000 2,510,146 2,675,471 2,534,708 2,428,605 2,511,925 


*Partly estimated. 


Percentage of activity 


Crop-year flour production 








a ~ —July 1 to————. 
July 10, Previous July 11, July 12, July 13, July 10 July 11, 
19 week 1942 1941 1940 1943 1942 

NMorthweet ..ccces 50 57 48 47 51 813,064 812,926 
Southwest ........ 76 73 67 65 66 1,561,490 1,514,630 
errr re 70 78 62 55 66 635,214 570,416 
Central and S. E.. 45 52 58 59 56 544,240 549,191 
N Pacific Coast;>. 61 60 82 78 47 293,881 506,229 
OGG 2 6ccaes 60 65 61 59 59 3,847,889 3,953,392 





THE SOUTHWEST 
56 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
July 3-10 ....... 814,380 668,357 82 
Previous week 814,380 651,544 80 
Year ago ....... 814,380 564,651 69 
Two years ago... 814,380 438,881 59 
PIVO@sVORF BSVOTABS 2. .cccscccecccves 68 
Ten-ye@r AVETABZE ......ccrsccscees 68 
Kansas City 
July 3-10 ....... 352,800 224,837 64 
Previous week 352,800 213,625 61 
VOQF OBO .cccess 352,800 224,216 64 
Two years ago... 352,800 257,801 73 
Five-year AVeTAge ....... eee eevees 70 
TU PERS GVGUEES 66sec v0ccvccveses 73 
Wichita 
July 3-10 ....... 111,132 69,753 63 
Previous week 111,132 75,897 68 
Year ABO ..ccece 111,132 60,866 55 
Two years ago... 111,132 71,554 64 
Salina 
SQiy 8-20 .cccces 109,956 87,900 80 
Previous week 109,956 80,200 73 
FORr GOO .nvcoce 109,956 81,671 74 
Two years ago... 109,956 89,689 82 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct, ac- 

capacity output tivity 
July 4-10 ....... 185,600 96,943 52 
Previous week 221,100 141,501 64 
Year ago ....... 256,368 205,116 80 
Two years ago... 265,776 180,144 70 
Five-year Average ..-.eeecccceecess 58 
PWOR+FORE GVOTAMS occcccicsevccsces 56 

Portland District 
mee GSeRO 6iascs 143,200 *87,895 61 
Previous week 143,200 76,585 53 
VOOF OHO .ccevce 143,864 124,881 86 
Two years ago... 146,608 133,431 91 
PEVOSTORE GVOTERO ccrccscccescssess 69 
Ten-year Average .....5eeenee. ‘ae 63 
*Estimated. 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Sip 488 ccccces 738,822 338,403 46 
Previous week 738,822 375,936 51 
See GO ccaxcss 738,822 357,608 48 
Two years ago... 763,518 347,765 46 
PIVO-YORF AVOTARS 2. rcccccccccccces 43 
DOORS BHOPRED sacccccccscsccces 42 


Production for current week was partly 
estimated. 


Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Sey 6-80 ccccves 319,284 174,762 54 
Previous week 319,284 223,862 70 
ZORP GOO scsccee 353,388 173,291 49 
Two years ago... 351,036 180,665 61 
Five-year Average ....ccccccscsccece 48 
WORGURe BVOONES. ccccvcccssecceves 46 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
at@iy 46-20 wrrceve *774,042 346,712 45 
Previous week ..*760,050 389,805 51 
VORP BHO wcccees 651,974 378,746 58 
Two years ago... 615,871 366,075 59 
Five-year Average .......eseeeeeeee 56 
TON-VOOF BVOTARS 2c ccscvcccesevese 58 


Current week partly estimated. 
*Including mills not previously reporting. 


BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Tuly 4-10 2. .ccce 577,416 414,581 70 
Previous week 577,416 441,266 78 
WOOF ABO osscces 577,416 363,662 62 
Two years ago... 568,008 317,610 55 
Five-year Average ......cececcccees 65 
Ten-year AVETAZE ... eee e eee eeeeeee 68 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


--—Southwest—, -—Northwest——, -—Buffalo——, 


7-—-Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date 


July 4-10 ......- 25,365 50,046 10,298 
Previous week 24,681 11,797 
Two weeks ago. 27,022 11,889 
BOER wccvccccces 22,380 45,478 10,498 
BOGE cccccvesves 21,389 44,794 10,261 
1940 wnccccceccee 21,923 41,838 11,173 
BOBO ccccececese 22,596 41,740 10,872 
Five-yr. average 22,731 44,779 10,620 


production to date production to date production to date 


22,095 7,932 16,375 43,595 88,516 
8,443 44,921 
9,019 47,930 
19,808 6,958 13,551 39,836 78,837 
19,836 6,077 12,938 37,727 77,568 
19,038 7,214 14,355 40,310 75,231 
19,515 7,336 13,840 40,804 75,095 
20,058 7,103 14,212 40,454 79,049 





still waiting . They evidently look for a 
recession in values with the movement of 
the new crop. Directions are not as plen- 
tiful as they were. Quotations firm; pure 
white rye flour $3.15@3.20 per cwt, in cot- 
tons, f.o.b. Minneapolis; pure medium $3.05 
@3.10, pure dark $2.80@2.85. 

Philadelphia: Offerings light and market 
ruled firm and higher; demand only mod- 
erate; white patent, $3.20@3.40. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; in cwts, cottons: white $3.44, 
medium $3.34, dark $3.14. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 21c; sales 
and shipping instructions fair; quotations 
July 10: pure white flour $3.50 cwt, me- 
dium $3.40, dark $3.20, rye meal $3.30. 


Chicago: Demand for rye flour very ac- 
tive and a good amount of business re- 
ported; directions good; quotations per cwt: 
white patent $3.17@3.30, medium $3.07@ 
3.20, dark $2.41@3. 

Pittsburgh: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; pure white rye flour 
$2.68@2.81, medium $2.65@2.68, dark $2.30 
@ 2.37. 

New York: Moderate sales reported be- 
fore mafket advances early in week; trade’s 
recent purchases have covered part of 
needs and interest is moderate; quotations 
July 10: pure white patents $3.30@3.42. 

Portland: Pure dark $3.42, medium dark 
$3.45, Wisconsin pure straight $3.81, Wis- 
consin white patent $3.94. 
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FLOUR BUYING RUSH FAILS 
TO APPEAR AS MARKET EASES 


Steady Sales Reported, but Spectacular Action of Last Year 
Missing—Buyers Anticipate Another Squeeze on 
Millers—Production Drops Off 


The frenzied rush of buying that de- 
veloped in the flour market last year 
about this time has not as yet appeared 
and judging from current actions there 
seems to be little likelihood that any 
such buying wave will appear. So far in 

the Southwest there 

has been a_ steady 

run of sales but 

nothing spectacular. 

Buyers act as 

though they are be- 
ing pushed into commitments by events 
rather than by the usual method of 
close figuring and the chance to make 
or save some money. Many buyers fear 
that millers will again be forced by ad- 
vancing wheat prices to withdraw quo- 
tations and, consequently, many sales 
are made as a safeguard. 

Bakers were buying steadily in the 
Southwest last week and the sales fig- 
ure for the week moved up to 158% of 
capacity, compared with 129% in the 
preceding week and 323% in the corre- 
With the 
sag in wheat prices, buyers lost interest 


sponding period a year ago. 


and millers were unable to get any vol- 
ume of business. 

Business fell off decidedly at Minne- 
apolis, although car lot buyers were in 
the market consistently. Many buyers 
failed to get in the market before the 
recent bulge and have now withdrawn 
to the sidelines to see what the market 
will do. Sales last week averaged 102% 
of capacity as against 185% in the pre- 
vious week and 196% in the correspond- 


ing period a year ago. 

At Buffalo there was a healthy vol- 
ume of business booked, although many 
buyers appeared to be waiting for the 
peak of the winter movement. Direc- 
tions are reported as much better. 

Eastern markets were slow as a re- 
sult of the bearish interpretation given 
At Chicago, buying 
became more general, with bakers quite 
active. In the central states, not much 
buying was noted. 


the crop report. 


The dropping of the export subsidy 
was not surprising, according to Pa- 
cific Coast millers, although the move 
will be felt through the loss of estab- 
lished contacts for the duration. 


PRODUCTION 


Flour production dropped off sharply 
last week, with total output of the mills 
reporting to THe NorrHwesTerN MILLER, 
representing 67% of the production of 
all the mills of the United States, 
amounting to 2,510,146 cwts, compared 
with 2,675,471 in the week preceding and 
2,534,708 in the same period a year 
ago. Two years ago the figure was 2,- 
128,605 and three years ago 2,511,925. 
Only the Southwest reported an increase 
in output, the gain amounting to 29,000 
ewts. In the Northwest, production was 
off 86.000 cwts, Buffalo 27,000, the cen- 
tral and southeastern states 49,000 and 
the North Pacific Coast 34,000. Com- 
plete details of production by various 
sections are shown in the table on the 
opposite page. 





GENERAL FEED MARKET SITUATION 
REMAINS UNCHANGED 


---<> -— ° 


No New Developments Shown—Prices Continue Mainly Nominal 
as Almost Nothing Is Available for Fresh Sale—Abundant 
Green Feeds Only Bright Outlook 


There are no new developments in the 
general feed market situation and prices 
all down the line continue mainly nom- 
inal as little or nothing is available for 
fresh sale. At Minneapolis the market 
is‘entirely bare of offerings of such items 
as wheat feeds, oil 
seed meals, corn, 
feeds, and packing 
house products, and 
even the ground 
grain feeds which 
have filled a large share of the feeder and 
mixer requirements during recent weeks 
are sparingly offered since most grinders 
have their capacity booked for some 
weeks to come. The muddled corn mar- 
keting picture with its dearth of sup- 
plies at processing and grinding points, 
despite relatively large stocks on farms 
and in country elevators, continues as 
an important factor in keeping the feed 
supply situation in such a disordered 
condition. 

An abundant supply of green feeds 
and extensive use of pastures provide the 
only immediate bright outlook to the 
feeding problem, Pastures generally 





throughout the country are in good to 
excellent condition. 





The index number for the week is 
calculated at 176.4 compared with 176.3 
for the previous week and 166.82 for the 
corresponding week last year. 

Prices of feedstuffs have now been 
mostly stabilized at ceiling levels but 
current price relationships differ ma- 
terially from the average of recent years. 
Wheat feeds are selling at relatively 
higher prices than oil seed meals while 
gluten feed is relatively lower than 
other feeds. 

Trading in wheat millfeeds at Min- 
neapolis continues at a standstill since 
nothing is offered and the market is 
bare of supplies, Some seasonal increase 
in flour grind is expected during the 
ensuing weeks however and since mills 
for the most part have not made large 
forward feed commitments, handlers are 
in hopes that a few scattered cars will 
soon make their appearance. At the 
present time however mills are offering 
nothing. 

Millfeeds at Chicago continue very 
strong with prices still hard against ceil- 
ings. There are no new offerings as 
output goes on previous bookings in 
mixed carlots. Production is light. 

At Kansas City extreme tightness pre- 





vails in the millfeed market. Demand 
is intensive as feeders and mixed feed 
manufacturers clamor for supplies. A 
slight seasonal pick-up in mill opera- 
tions has been noted in some winter 
wheat areas but output at Kansas City 
is somewhat smaller than for the pre- 
vious week. 

At Buffalo and Eastern marketing 
centers, millfeeds continue very firm. 
An urgent inquiry continues from feed- 
ers and mixed feed manufacturers which 
is largely left unsatisfied. 


GROUND GRAIN FEEDS 


Ground grain feeds are showing sub- 
stantial advance following material gains 
in feed grain markets. Oats, feed barley 
and rye all show material advances and 
asking prices on ground grain feeds are 
similarly raised. Here and there small 
quantities of ground wheat are available 
but for the most part offerings of this 
have been entirely withdrawn. Ground 
wheat is nominally quoted at $41.50 ton, 
ground barley at $52.50, ground oats at 
$54.50, and ground rye at $45 ton, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, sacks, carlots. Grinding 
capacity is well booked ahead and oper- 
ators in most cases are confining their 
offerings to 30-day shipments. 
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WHEAT PRICES EASIER 
ON POLITICAL MOVES 


Movement of Wheat to Market Takes 
Second Place to Washington Manev- 
vers—Crop Forecasts Raised 


Wheat futures are slightly lower as the 
movement of new crop grain to market 
in considerable volume is lost sight of 
as a price influencing factor and trad- 
ing interest centers around the fast 
changing Congres- 
sional and Wur 
Food Administri- 
tion controversies 
regarding subsidies 
and corn = ¢eiling 










Prices 
a Little 
Down 


proposals. 

Harvesting of winter wheat has ac- 
vanced northward to central Illinois and 
Nebraska and threshing is in full swing 
northward to Oklahoma and Tennesse¢. 
Many sections of the main wheat belt 
report better yields than expected anil 
of excellent quality. Combining is ai- 
vancing in Kansas and Nebraska. Con- 
ditions at the first of July indicated a 
winter wheat crop of 519,000,000 bus. 

Spring wheat is heading and filling 





Mark-ups on Flour Unchanged 
in New Grocery Order 


C.—Wholesale and 
retail mark-ups on flour remain un- 


WasHinoton, D. 


changed in the new overall fixed mark- 
up regulations for grocers, issued July 8 
by the Office of Price Administration. 

The only change in the regulations 
affecting flour is the creation of a new 
class of wholesaler, called an “institu- 
tional wholesaler,’ who does not come 
under any other classification but who 
does the major part of his business in 
This class of 
wholesaler is assigned a 15% mark-up, 
and includes exclusive family flour job- 
bers. 


any one grocery item. 


Most flour jobbers, however, remain 
as at present under MPR 296, the flour 
millers’ regulation, and are not classi- 
fied as “institutional.” The regulation 
provides that: “Flour jobber shall mean 
a ‘primary distributor’ as defined in 
MPR 296 and a person the larger part 
of whose business is the purcRase and 
resale of flour without additional proc- 
essing and in the original containers to 
bakers, and commercial, institutional or 
government users. For sales to retail 
stores, ‘flour jobbers’ other than ‘pri- 
mary distributors’ must figure their 
ceiling prices for flour under this regu- 
lation [MPR 421}.” 

The new regulation governing whole- 
sale transactions is MPR 421, which sup- 
plants the present regulation MPR 237. 
It becomes effective July 26. 

For those wholesalers of flour who 
come under the new regulation, new 


ceiling prices must be calculated on the 
basis of the most recent delivered net 
cost before the effective date of the reg 
ulations, July 26. New ceilings must be 
in effect by Aug. 5. The resulting ceil- 
ing price is to remain until OPA author- 
izes a refiguring. It is planned to au- 
thorize this refiguring only when OPA 
changes ceiling prices to processors. The 
same situation applies to retailers. 

As a consequence wholesalers and re- 
tailers affected by the regulation have 
been making token purchases of flour to 
establish their ceilings. 

Two regulations cover the retail trade. 
MPR 422 covers Group 3 retail stores 
(any store other than an independent 
with annual volume under $250,000), and 
Group 4 stores (any retailer with an 
annual volume of $250,000 or more). 
This regulation becomes effective July 
26. MPR 423 covers independent re- 
tail stores doing an annual business of 
less than $250,000, divided into Group | 
doing less than $50,000 annually and 
Group 2 doing between $50,000 and 
$250,000. This regulation becomes ef- 
fective Aug. 5. All classes formerly 
were governed by MPR 238. 

In the table below are shown tlic 
mark-ups at wholesale and retail of ° 
number of cereal products. 

Special provisions are included to pre- 
vent pyramiding of mark-ups. Whole- 
salers buying from other wholesalers 
covered by the regulations must use the 
first wholesaler’s “net cost” in applying 
mark-ups. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL MARK-UPS ON CEREAL FOODS 





Per cent of mark-up 


TYPE OF ESTABLISHMENT— Flour, Corn meal, Macaroni Cookies. 
Wholesale— flour mixes Cereals hominy products crackers 
Retatller Co-Op ...cccccccsccccccccces 7.0 3.5 6.0 9.0 11.9 
Cash On CAFPY ...cccccccccccccccece 5 6.0 9.5 11.5 15.0 
Service and delivery ........-s.se08. 10.0 8.0 13.0 15.0 20 ° 
ps) een her ir 15.0 13.0 18.0 20.0 25.0 
Retail— ‘ ° s 
Group 1 (independent below $50.000). 27.0 22.0 31.0 32.0 25 0 
Group 2 (independent below $250,000) 27.0 20.0 31.0 32.0 25.0 
Group 3 (other than independent : 
below $250,000) ......cceeeccsees 23.0 13.0 27.0 27.0 25.0 

Group 4 (all types over $250,000)........ 15.0 11.0 23.0 26.0 25.0 
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nicely and prospects at the first of July 
were for a crop of nearly 272,000,000 
bus, making total prospective wheat pro- 
duction this season of 791,000,000 bus, 
compared with 981,000,000 in 1942. 

A recent prairie-wide survey in Can- 
ada by the entymologists of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners showed no red 
beetle damage to wheat stored in piles 
in farmers’ fields last fall. Mite infesta- 
tion, however, ranged from about 11% 
in Saskatchewan to 80% in Manitoba at 
about 20% of the more than 2,000 points 
covered. Half of the wheat was tough, 
damp or heating. It is expected that 
the damaged wheat will be kept on farms 
for feed. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HEAVY SHIPMENTS 
OF BURLAP ARRIVE 


Allotments for Trade Are Distributed 
Promptly—Jute Crop Estimates 
Up—Cotton Acreage Down 








New York, N. Y.—Heavy stocks of 
burlap arrived during the week as four 
steamers docked. The allotments for 
the trade were distributed promptly to 
the considerable relief of bag manufac- 
turers since supplies were greatly de- 
pleted and the statement that many more 
vessels with burlap cargo are afloat was 
additionally encouraging. Otherwise ac- 
tivity is at a standstill, awaiting the 
promulgation and presentation of a pro- 
gram for handling and distributing the 
purchase by the government of 850,000,- 
000 yards. A plan will be submitted 
to the Textile Bag Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation on July 13 which, if approved, 
will go to the WPB. 

Estimates on the coming Indian jute 
crop indicate that it will be approxi- 
mately at the level of the current one 
altiough earlier predictions had placed 
it at lower figures. Deliveries have been 
delayed through inland transportation 
difficulties, and therefore the later indi- 
cation of a heavier crop is considered 
the more accurate. 

Good recent sales of osnaburgs have 
been reported to bag manufacturers, 
whose demand continues brisk, but offer- 
ings have currently fallen to practically 
nothing and this trade is anxious to pur- 
chase. 

Acreage and condition of the cotton 
crop, as estimated by the Journal of 
Commerce, shows a reduction in sowings 
of 4.6% from last year, with the condi- 
tion at 82.1%. This is a new high figure 
for condition for the past five years, 
although the government acreage esti- 
mate shows a decline of 5.6%, which is 
a 40-year low, for plantings. Weather 
conditions during the remainder of the 
growing season will be of great impor- 
tance in giving a continuapce of the 
good condition and quotations advanced 
on issuance of the government report. 

Control of wood pulp for the manu- 
facture of essential paper products con- 
tinues to be in government hands and in 
Spite of the demand for multi-wall paper 
bags for food products, chemicals and 
construction materials, this industry ex- 
pects these bags to remain in a rather 
free state. 


————-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 
Bemis Bro, Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
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yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 17.02 as compared with 
15.62 a year ago. 
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MISCELLANEOUS FDA PURCHASES 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Among miscel- 
laneous foods purchased by the Food 
Distribution Administration recently 
were the following: 

From Gerde Newman & Co., New 
Orleans, f.o.b. plant, 20 cases of 200 
individual cartons of corn flakes at $5.60 
per case; 5 sacks of two 98-lb bags of 
whole wheat graham flour at $4.35 per 
sack; 40 98-lb sacks of soft wheat flour 
at $4.10 per sack; 40 sacks, containing 
two 98-lb bags of hard wheat flour at 
$3.58 per sack; 30 cases of 20 lb pack- 
ages per case of macaroni at $2 per case, 
and 50 cases of 20 lb packages per case, 
at $2 per case. 

From Francis H. Leggett Co., New 
York, f.o.b. plant, 14 cases of buckwheat 
flour 24 20-0z packages per case at $3.41 
per case and five 100-lb sacks of oatmeal 
at $5.38 per sack. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NO SHORTENING DEVELOPMENTS 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—FDA has allo- 

cated to manufacturers of shortening for 

the quarter beginning July 1 88% of the 

fats and oils used during the 1940-41 

period, continuing the previous situation. 

V. H. Englehard, of Ballard & Ballard 

Co., Inc., chairman of the millers’ short- 

ening committee, which has been devot- 

ing considerable time attempting to ob- 
tain some relief for family flour millers. 
spent most of last week in Washington 
working with government war agencies 

on the shortening situation. Dr. W. H. 

Strowd, of the National Soft Wheat 

Millers Association, and Allen Cornelius, 

of the Self-Rising Flour Institute, Nash- 

ville, also have been in consultation with 

Washington officials. 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Trade is believed to be fair- 
ly well covered for time being, yet, when 
durum prices threaten to pierce the ceiling, 
there is usually a little new business to 
be had; except on low grades, mills not in 
position to book much. Shipping directions 
are none too good, and production is off 
a little. Semolinas and top grades hold 
firm at ceilings. 

In the week ended July 10, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 109,041 sacks 
(cwts) durum products against 138,290 in 
the previous week. 

Philadelphia: Little change in market; 
offerings moderate, demand limited; No. 1 
fancy $4.02, No. 1 regular $3.92. 

Pittsburgh: Demand light; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; No. 1 fancy $3.98, 
standard No. 1 $3.88. 

Chicago: Interest in semolina 
sales negligible. Directions fair. 
tions per cwt: No. 1 semolina $3.76, 
ard No. 1 $3.66. 

St. Louis: Prices steady; sales and ship- 
ping instructions slow; quotations July 10: 
first grade semolina $3.99 cwt, granular 
$3.81, No. 3 $3.73, fancy patent $3.99. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; with sharp ad- 
vance in costs, trade was again squeezed 
between costs and ceilings, which neces- 
sarily restricted buying activity; shipping 
directions still slow, with macaroni plants 
now on hot weather schedule; trend steady; 


light and 
Quota- 
stand- 


supply fair; on bulk basis, all-rail, f.o.b. 
Buffalo, per cwt: No. 1 $3.99, durum fancy 
patent $3.99, macaroni flour $3.73, first 


clear $3.12, second clear $2.12, durum gran- 
ular not quoted. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: While 
strenth in rye created interest, and 
brought in a little business, the buyers who 
failed to get in at the lower levels are 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 


(Reported by mills producing 67% of the flour manufactured in the U. 


Northwest 
Southwest 
Buffalo 
Central and S. E. 
North Pacific Coast 


Totals 
*Partly estimated. 


July 10, 
1943 
Northwest ....... 50 
Southwest ........ 76 
MUMRIO 3 scccesvess 70 
Central and S. E.. 45 
N Pacific Coast:. 61 


Totals 





Percentage of activity 


Previous July 11, 


week 
57 
73 
78 
52 
60 


65 


1942 
48 
67 
62 
58 
82 


61 


8.) 
Previous July 11, July 12, July 13, 
July 10, 1943 week 1942 1941 1940 

ssees *513,165 599,798 530,899 528,430 573,639 
ewes 1,050,857 1,021,266 931,404 902,915 920,806 
—<seer 414,581 441,266 363,662 317,610 377,073 
cence *346,712 395,055 378,746 366,075 441,753 
Cseee *184,831 218,086 329,997 313,575 198,654 
rer 2,510,146 2,675,471 2,534,708 2,428,605 2,511,925 


Crop-year flour production 








~ July 1 to ~ 
July 12, July 13, July 10 July 11, 
1941 1940 1943 1942 

47 51 813,064 812,926 
65 66 1,561,490 1,514,630 
55 66 635,214 570,416 
59 56 544,240 549,191 
78 47 293,881 506,229 
59 59 3,847,889 3,953,392 





THE SOUTHWEST 
56 Representative Mills 
Flour Pct. ac- 


Weekly 
capacity 
July 3-10 ....... 814,380 
Previous week 814,380 
ZOGe BHO <cosess 814,380 
Two years ago... 814,380 


Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


output 
668,357 
651,544 
564,651 
438,881 


Kansas City 


July 3-10 ....... 352,800 
Previous week 352,800 
ZVOGF QMO ceccsves 352,800 
Two years ago... 352,800 


Five-year average ........ 


Ten-year average 


Wichita 
July 3-10 ....00. 111,132 
Previous week 111,132 
ee Sereree ee 111,132 
Two years ago... 111,132 

Salina 
July 8210 ..ccces 109,956 
Previous week 109,956 
YOGQr G80 .cccece 109,956 
Two years ago... 109,956 


224,837 
213,625 
224,216 
257,801 


69,753 
75,897 
60,866 
71,554 


87,900 
80,200 
81,671 
89,689 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly 
capacity 
July 4-10 ....... 185,600 
Previous week 221,100 
VOQr OBO .cceeee 256,368 


Two years ago... 265,776 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


tivity 


63 
55 


64 


80 
73 
74 
82 


Flour Pct. ac- 


output 

96,943 
141,501 
205,116 
180,144 


Portland District 


Zely 4610 2cccs0% 143,200 
Previous week 143,200 
TORP GOO cccczes 143,864 
Two years ago... 146,608 


Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Estimated. 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 


*87,895 

76,585 
124,881 
133,431 


tivity 
2 


61 


63 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


in- 
Dakota, 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

July 4-10 ....... 738,822 338,403 46 

Previous week 738,822 375,936 51 

STOOP GEO cercive 738,822 357,608 48 

Two years ago... 763,518 347,765 46 

Five-year AVerage .......cessseeees 43 

DOGGONE GQVOVRED caccccccccececees 42 

Production for current week was partly 

estimated. 

Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Daly 4-10 .cscecs 319,284 174,762 54 

Previous week 319,284 223,862 70 

SORE BBO cccsece 353,388 173,291 49 

Two years ago... 351,036 180,665 51 

PEVO"VORE BVGGRRS ccavesivivesesscr 48 

Were BURNED coc ccccecsecedeee 46 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
July 4-10 ....... *774,042 346,712 45 
Previous week . *760,050 389,805 61 
Y@Qr OBO oscccee 651,974 378,746 58 
Two years ago... 615,871 366,075 59 
PIve<FORT GVOTERS 2 ccccccccccscvess 56 
Ten-year AVETABE ...-secsscscccces 58 
Current week partly estimated. 


*Including mills not previously reporting. 
BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

July 4-10 ....... 577,416 414,581 70 

Previous week 577,416 441,266 78 

TOOF GHD csiscccs 577,416 363,662 62 

Two years ago... 568,008 317,610 55 

Five-year A@VeCrABe .....-cercssevece 65 

Ten-year AVETABE ...cseseesevessees 68 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 


(computed 


from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


--—Southwest—, -——Northwest—— -— Buffalo—, 
Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year 


7--Combined—— 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 





production todate production to date production to date production to date 
July 4-10 ...... 25,365 50,046 10,298 22,095 7,932 16,375 43,595 88,516 
Previous week 24,681 11,797 8,443 44,921 
Two weeks ago. 27,022 11,889 9,019 47,930 
1048 cccccccces 22,380 45,478 10,498 19,808 6,958 13,551 39,836 78,837 
WOER cccccsccens 21,389 44,794 10,261 19,836 6,077 12,938 37,727 77,568 
BOGD ccccvccsees 21,923 41,838 11,173 19,038 7,214 14,355 40,310 75,231 
1988 .cccccccces 22,596 41,740 10,872 19,515 7,336 13,840 40,804 75,095 
Five-yr. average 22,731 44,779 10,620 20,058 7,103 14,212 40,454 79,049 
still waiting . They evidently look for a Chicago: Demand for rye flour very ac- 
recession in values with the movement of tive and a good amount of business re- 
the new crop. Directions are not as plen- ported; directions good; quotations per cwt: 
tiful as they were. Quotations firm; pure white patent $3.17@3.30, medium $3.07@ 
white rye flour $3.15@3.20 per cwt, in cot- 3.20, dark $2.41@3. 
tons, f.o.b. Minneapolis; pure medium $3.05 Pittsburgh: Demand fair; trend un- 


@ 3.10, 


Philadelphia: 
ruled firm and higher; 


erate; white patent, 
Buffalo: 
ply ample; in cwts, 


medium $3.34, dark $3.14. 

St. Louis: Prices 
and shipping 
July 10: 


cottons: 


instructions fair; 
pure white flour $3.50 


pure dark $2.80@2.85. 
Offerings light and market 
demand only 
$3.20@ 3.40. 
Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
white $3.44, 


advanced 21c; 
quotations 
cewt, 


mod- 


sales 


me- 


dium $3.40, dark $3.20, rye meal $3.30. 


pure white rye flour 
dark $2.30 


changed; supply ample; 
$2.68@2.81, medium $2.65@2.68, 
@ 2.37. 

New York: Moderate sales reported be- 
fore mafket advances early in week; trade's 
recent purchases have covered part of 
needs and interest is moderate; quotations 
July 10: pure white patents $3.30@3.42. 

Portland: Pure dark $3.42, medium dark 
$3.45, Wisconsin pure straight $3.81, Wis- 
consin white patent $3.94. 
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Millfeed Price Order Revised; 
New Ceilings for Area in West 


SEPARATE MARK-UPS FOR RESALES 
ARE ADDED IN NEW REGULATION 


Premium for L.C.L. Sales by Millers Reduced to $1 Ton—Specific 
Margins Named for Jobbers, Wholesalers and Retailers 
—Other Provisions Changed 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C.—Dollars and cents ceilings on wheat mill- 
feeds applicable to many additional western areas and a new pro- 
vision which gives wholesalers separate mark-ups were announced 
by OPA July 10 to become effective July 16 in a general revision 
of Maximum Price Regulation No. 173, originally issued June 30, 
1942, and made effective July 14, 1942. 

The new ceilings cover the areas which are generally west of 
the Missouri River and east of California and the Cascade crest 


of Oregon and Washington. 


Previously only Texas, Oklahoma 


and areas located east of the Missouri River and on the Pacific 
Coast had been given specific ceilings. 

The action may result in an increase in price varying from 
$2.50 to $3 per ton for some farmer-consumers who purchase from 
a retailer obtaining supplies from a wholesaler or jobber, OPA 


said, 
any increase since most wholesalers have 
ceased handling millfeeds and they have 
been available in some areas only in the 
form of mixed feeds on which whole- 
saler margins established in this revised 
Generally, 
the price increase will affect eastern 


regulation already applied. 
consumers to a greater extent than 
those in the middle West and far West. 
The changes brought about by the July 
10 action are described by OPA as fol- 
lows: 

The same $1 per ton mark-up over the 
carload price is retained for sales by 
millers in mixed cars, but the mark-up 
for less than carload quantities was re- 
duced from $2 to $1 per ton. Although 
millers will be allowed outbound trans- 
portation costs, the reduction in the less- 
than-carload differential will result in 
some reduction of prices at the other 
levels. 

The sales by a jobber are set up in 
a separate category. Jobbers will get a 
50¢ per ton mark-up over millers’ prices 
for carload quantities and a $1 mark-up 
for less-than-carload amounts. The 
original regulation did not provide for 
special l.c.l. mark-ups for jobbers. 
This provision will decrease prices in 
many instances since the jobber pre- 
viously could sell l.c.l. quantities at a 
$2 margin over carload prices. 

The wholesaler is defined to 
mean one who unloads his commodity 
into a warehouse. for 
is $2.50 over the miller’s 
carload maximum price, or, if bought 
from a jobber, over the jobber’s maxi- 
mum _— price. Formerly, wholesalers’ 


term 


The mark-up 
wholesalers 


mark-ups were not specified separately 
and all they were allowed to add to 
miller’s carlot prices was the $2 dif- 
ferential for less-than-carload quantities 
which left them with no margin if they 
bought in Le.l. quantities. 


In practice, however, OPA believes there will be little if 





OPA TEXT IN ERROR 
First copies of the official OPA 
of Rev. 
MPR 173 covering wheat millfeeds 


release giving the text 


contain several garbled — para- 
graphs in the second column on 
page four. The text published 
herewith is correct, but in the offi- 
cial copies the first subsection 


(16) and the subsequent subsec- 
tion (15) of section 7 should be 
eliminated. 











Retailers’ margins are changed so that 
the $4 per ton mark-up may now be 
added to the maximum price of their 
supplier at the retailers’ place of busi- 
ness. To the consumer it may mean a 
price increase if his retailer purchases 
from a wholesaler. Retailers who buy 
from mills directly will not be affected 
by these price changes. This change is 
necessary because the $2 margin which 
was available under the old regulation 
to the retailer who bought in Le.l. 
quantities was too low. 

The revision includes provisions al- 
lowing the seller to include in his max- 
imum price the actual cost of trans- 
portation from the railroad siding to the 
place of delivery or, in some instances, 
from the seller's place of business to 
the buyer’s receiving point. 

Special maximum prices are set for 
bran especially prepared as a substrata 
for growing bacterial cultures. 

Not covered by Regulation 173 are 
heavy bran flakes and ground wheat 
which are exempt from price control and 
bran for human consumption, flour from 
wheat, farina and semolina, wheat germ, 
wheat germ meal, wheat germ oil cake 
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and wheat germ oil meal, which are 
subject to other regulations. 


ARTICLE I 


SEC. 1.—Scope and geographic applica- 
bility of this revised regulation. This revised 
reguiation prescribes maximum prices for 
every sale of wheat millfeeds whether do- 
mestic or imported. For the purpose of 
determining a maximum price therefor, no 
distinction shall be made between sales 
of domestic or imported wheat millfeeds. 
This revised regulation shall be applicable 
to all sales of wheat millfeeds in the 
course of trade or business in the several 
states of the United States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

SEC. 2.—Heavy bran flakes exempt. Sales 
of heavy bran flakes shall be exempt from 
the provisions of this revised regulation and 
of the general maximum price regulation. 

SEC. 3.—Prohibition against dealing in 
wheat millfeeds at prices above the maxi- 
mum prices permitted hereunder. On and 
after the effective date of this revised 
regulation, regardless of any contract, agree- 
ment or other obligation, no person shall 
sell, deliver, buy or receive wheat millfeeds 
in the course of trade or business at a price 
higher than the maximum price permitted 
hereunder, and no person shall agree, offer, 
solicit or attempt to do any of the fore- 
going. These maximum prices shall include 
and may not be increased by adding any 
duties, brokerages, commissions, storage, in- 
surance, carrying charges, handling charges 
or any other charges, nor shall they be in- 
creased by any charges for the extension 
of credit. 

SEC. 4.—Less than maximum prices. Low- 
er prices than those set forth as maximum 
prices hereunder may be charged, demand- 
ed, offered or paid. 


ARTICLE II 


SEC, 56.—Definitions. When used in re- 
vised maximum price regulation No. 173 the 
term: 

“Applicable Missouri River rate break 
point’’ means the Missouri River rate break 
point from which the lowest railroad carload 
proportional rate for the transportation of 
wheat millfeeds applies to the railroad sid- 
ing nearest to the buyer's receiving point. 

“Bran for human consumption’ means 
the wheat bran which is specially cleaned 
and prepared for use for human consump- 
tion. 

“Carload quantity” means a shipment of 
one or more wheat millfeeds of 60,000 Ibs or 
more. ‘‘Heavy bran flake’’ means the spe- 
cial wheat product for human consumption 
which has a substantial quantity of the 
endosperm clinging to the bran, with the 
result that the crude fibre content does 
not exceed 7%. 

“Jobber” means a person who buys and 
resells wheat millfeeds to any person other 
than a feeder or ultimate user without 
unloading into a warehouse, 

“Less than carload quantity” means a 
quantity of less than 60,000 lbs other than 
a railroad mixed or pool car shipment. 

“Missouri River rate break point’? means 
any city and its switching limits along the 
Missouri River, Kansas City and northward, 
at which railroad rates change to propor- 
tional rates for east-bound railroad traffic. 

“Mixed car shipment” means a shipment 
in carload quantity to a single buyer com- 
posed in part of wheat millfeeds and in 
part of products other than wheat mill- 
feeds; provided, that any shipment from a 
flour mill which contains 30,000 Ibs or more 
of wheat millfeeds shall be considered a 
earload quantity and only the carload price 
shall be charged on such millfeed. 

“Person” includes any individual, cor- 
poration, partnership, association or any 
other organized group of persons or legal 
successor or representative of any of the 
foregoing, and includes the United States 
or any other government, or any other 
political subdivisions, or any agency of any 
of the foregoing. 

“Pool car shipment” means a shipment in 
carload quantity of two or more less-than- 
carload lots to two or more buyers com- 
bined for the purpose of obtaining the car- 
load rate. 

“Retailer” means a person selling wheat 
millfeeds to a feeder or other ultimate user. 
It includes a miller selling wheat millfeeds 
to a feeder or other ultimate user whether 
from mill where produced or as a separate 
place of business and not located at his 
mill. 

“Transportation 
curred”’ means: 

(1) Where the carrier is not owned or 
controlled by the seller, the amount paid 
by him to the carrier not exceeding any 
applicable common or contract carrier rate 
for a like service, or any applicable maxi- 
mum price prescribed by the Office of Price 
Administration for such service. The said 
amount may include the 3% tax provided 


charges actually in- 


for in section 620 of the Revenue Act of | 


1942. 


(2) Where the carrier is owned or con- 
trolled by the seller, the reasonable value 
of the transportation in question, not ex- 
ceeding the common or contract carrier 
rate, if any, or any maximum price pre- 
scribed by the Office of Price Administration 


for a like service if performed by a 
person other than the seller. 

(3) Except where loading or unloading 
charges have heretofore been included in 
transportation charges, no charges may be 
included in addition to such transportation 
charges for the loading or unloading of the 
commodity. 

“Wheat germ” and “wheat germ mex!” 
mean those products of milling wheat 
which contain more than 25% protein and 
9% fat. ‘‘Wheat germ oil cake” and “wheat 
germ oil meal’ mean the cake and meal 
secured in the removal of part of the oil 
from commercial wheat germs and shell 
contain not less than 29% of protein. 

“Wheat millfeeds’’ means all the prod- 
ucts of milling wheat except heavy bran 
flakes and the following commodities which 
shall remain subject to the provisions, ex- 
ceptions and other terms of the general 
maximum price regulation, maximum price 
regulation No. 296 or any other regulation 
to which they are now so subject. 

(1) Flour from wheat. 

(2) Farina and semolina. 

(3) Wheat germ and wheat germ meal 

(4) Wheat germ oil cake and wheat germ 
oil meal. 

(5) Bran for human consumption. 

(6) Ground wheat. 

‘“‘Wholesaler’’ means a person who buys 
wheat millfeeds, unloads it into a warehouse 
and resells same to any person other than 
a feeder or other ultimate consumer. I* 
includes a miller who unloads wheat mi!!- 
feeds into a warehouse operated as a sep:- 
rate place of business and not located at 
his mill and who sells same to any person 
other than a feeder or other ultimate con- 
sumer. 

SEC. 6.—Meaning of sale at destinations, 
This regulation in speaking of sales or pur- 
chases at a given destination means that 
the purchaser shall receive manual delivery 
of the wheat millfeed in question at that 
destination. If the wheat millfeed in 
question is physically located at said des- 
tination at the time of sale, and there de- 
livered to said purchaser (sometimes re- 
ferred to as a sale f.o.b. said destination), 
the purchaser may thereafter arrange and 
pay (in addition to the maximum price for 
the wheat millfeed at said destination) for 
its traneportation elsewhere; and the pur- 
chaser may engage the seller as his agent to 
procure such transportation. If the wheat 
millfeed in question is not physically lo- 
cated at said destination at the time of 
sale, the maximum price shall include and 
cover all transportation charges required to 
effectuate such a delivery of said wheat 
millfeed to the purchaser at said destination. 
Thus, if the buyer pays the seller the full 
maximum price, the seller must pay all said 
transportation charges required to effectuate 
such a delivery to said purchaser at said 
destination; and if he does not, he has 
violated this regulation. If the buyer pays 
any part of said transportation charges re- 
quired to effectuate such a delivery as 
aforesaid, all said transportation charges 80 
paid by the buyer must be deducted from 
the said maximum price to determine the 
amount the seller may actually receive in 
such a case; and if such deduction is not 


made, there has been a violation of this 
regulation. 
SEC. 7.—Maximum prices for sales by 


millers (except as a retailer or wholesaler) 
of sacked wheat millfeeds shipped in car- 
load quantities. The maximum price for 
the sale of wheat millfeeds, sacked, and 
shipped in carload quantities by millers 
(except as a retailer or wholesaler) sha!! 
be as follows: 

(A) At destinations in the following cities 
or the switching limits thereof, the maxi 
mum price shall be: 

(i) Kansas City, Mo., or other Missour 
River rate break points per ton $36.50. 

(ii) Minneapolis, Minn., per ton $37.75. 

(iii) Seattle, Wash., per ton $36.50. 

(iv) Portland, Oregon, per ton $36.50. 

(B) At destinations within those areas 
described hereafter in this paragraph (B) 
the maximum price is a base price plus 
where specified, an allowance for rail trans- 
portation, The maximum price may include 
this rail allowance regardless of whether 
or not expended. 

(1) At destinations within Arkansas and 
all states east of the Mississippi River wit 
the exception of Louisiana, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin and the northern Peninsula of Mich!- 
gan, the maximum price shall be $36.‘ 
ton plus the charge at the lowest domest' 
railroad carload proportional rate from th® 
applicable Missouri River rate break point 
to destination. 

(2) At destinations in Missouri other thar 
at Kansas City, Mo., the maximum pric’ 
shall be: 

(i) At destinations in railroad rate grou! 
A, $37.50 ton, in railroad rate groups B. 
Cc, D and M, $38 ton; in railroad rat« 
groups B, J, J-1, and K and at Dunn an° 
Cabool, $39 ton. 

The railroad rate groups named abové 
are those set forth in southwestern lines 
freight tariff No. 186 series. 

4ii) At all other destinations in Missour'. 
the maximum price shall be $36.50 per to” 
plus the charge at the lowest railroad car- 
load proportional rate from Kansas City 
Mo., to destination. 


(Continued on page 28.) 
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NORTHWESTERN MILLERS of the WINING and DINING ERA 


Samuel Morse 


Charles M. Hardenbergh 





(Continued from page 7.) 

Pettit & Robinson; W. F. Cahill, Holly 
Mills; W. P. Brown, Zumbrota; F. A. 
Bean, Polar Star; J. T. Ames, North- 
field; Leonard Day, Palisade Mill. 

What were those men of the wining 
Many 
are historical figures now, and the facts 


and dining era of milling like? 


and facets of their lives are a part of 
our general knowledge of their times 
and of their industry. But even of these— 
there are little known 
contemporary word portraits that give 


as of the others 


them interesting distinction. Let us turn 
to those records—mostly to be found in 
Tue Norruwestern Muier’s columns 
of many decades ago—and cull out some 
of the illuminating fragments. 
Frederick J. Clark, long of the Mitier 
staff, wrote of Charles E. French: 

“He was one of the recognized char- 
acters in the milling trade of the North- 
west. 


more 


Born in the South, he was most 
kind in disposition. A great student of 
the wheat market, he always held posi- 
tive views as to prices and was ready 
to give an opinion as to the probable 
course of the market. Usually he had a 
diagram in his pocket showing their 


trend for a period, and believing in the 
theory that with a certain number of 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


T. A, Sammis 


B, B. Sheffield 


changes the market would repeat it- 
self, he would advance the opinion that 
at a certain point there would be a def- 
inite alignment of values. He was a 
weekly contributor to THe Norruwes- 
TERN Minter for a number of years, and 
exceptional importance was attached to 
his market views by buyers of flour, not 
only in all parts of the United States, 
but in the United Kingdom and on the 
Continent.” 

Mr. Clark said of Charles Moore, man- 
ager of Crocker, Fisk & Co., that he was 
“a genial, affable man whom it was al- 
I was fortu- 
nate enough to become acquainted with 
him on making his first trips to the mill- 
ing district in 1880. Many years later 
I told Mr. Moore that when he first 
visited the mills, I felt pretty ‘green’; 
the rejoinder was, ‘Well, you looked it.’ ” 

“All those who were privileged to 
know W. F. Cahill,’ wrote Mr. Clark, 
“admired him for his many fine quali- 


ways a pleasure to meet. 


ties. However, he was an Irishman with 
a fiery temper and an_ intemperate 
tongue, although he had a tender heart.” 

Charles M. Hardenbergh was de- 
scribed as “of a mechanical turn of mind; 
he paid a great deal of attention to 
machines and systems.” Another biog- 








Charles J. Martin 


Charles E, French 





rapher attests that “he was gentle and 
pacific in temperament, and a man who 
enjoyed, to an exceptional degree, the 
respect and esteem of all who had the 
good fortune to know him. He was an 
active churchman, having for many years 
served as senior warden of St. Mark’s 
Episcopal Church in Minneapolis.” His 
son, Clarence M. Hardenbergh, of Com- 
mander-Larabee Co., Minneapolis, is 
well known to today’s milling industry, 
and he too is a great churchman. 

William H. Dunwoody is described as 
“a gentleman of a most genial and 
pleasant, though withal retiring, dispo- 
sition, and with no one is he more pop- 
ular or more highly appreciated, than 
the employees of the Washburn mills.” 

Famous among the pioneer millers of 
the Northwest, the Christian family left 
its lasting impress upon the industry. 
Three brothers, John A., George H. and 
Llewellyn Christian, were millers. From 
1870 until 1875 the Washburn mills were 
operated by George H. Christian and 
from 1875 to 1878 John A. and Llewellyn 
Christian managed the Washburn A mill, 
but thereafter all three of the brothers 
remained active in the business for many 
years. 

“John A. Christian,’ wrote William 
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Llewellyn Christian 


C. Edgar in his “Medal of Gold,” “was 
well known and very highly regarded 
fellow millers throughout the 
United States because of the unselfish 
devotion to the interests of the whole 
trade and the great ability he displayed 
in the purifier litigation. 
quently recognized their indebtedness to 


by his 


They subse- 


him by electing him president of tl 
Millers National Association, a position 
he occupied with great credit. 

“George H. Christian, Governor Was!)- 
burn’s partner, was a very remarkable 
and unusual man who would inevita)!) 
have been successful in any of the s 
eral directions in which his brilliant i»- 
tellect and shrewd judgment might have 
led him. He was and remained a miller, 
but he thoroughly understood, as a re- 
sult of the studies which he made, m#ny 
subjects of an abstruse nature, entirely 
foreign to his trade, which to the °'- 
dinary man are as a closed book for 
lack of understanding and arduous })re- 
liminary teaching. He was a profound 
reader and thinker and quickly absorbed 
knowledge. Withal he was a philosopher 
of sorts. Several times in his career he 
retired from active business because he 
thought he had sufficient money, or be- 


(Continued on page 37.) 
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We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 











} Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 
| 





Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 


RUN 
VIRGIN 








WHEAT 


Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 





from 





A Real Gem in Flour 
KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 
Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 


Country 
Elevator 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 


to Your 
Mill | 





Kansas Official Grades | 





Your Good Mill TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 
. ALFALFA MEAL 
Weights LFA ME 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
* Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 





“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


























Write - Wire - Phone 


| | | FEEDSTUFFS 
EBERHARDT. The feed man’s weekly 


AND pr a 
SIMPSON $2.00 PER YEAR 


118 South Sixth Street 
SALINA, KANSAS | 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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MILLING E Y PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. Ducine’setrion or THe UNITED STATES 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 


Chic New York Nashville Peoria 
a —— Chicago Enid Galveston 
‘ Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
a City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
aha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 




















SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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He’s already known to 





many bakers throughout 
a 
the country but there are 





many more who would find him 
a real “friend”. 





He comes from a mill that’s 
been in the business long enough 
(60 years) to know that a baker 
wants “strength” and “uniform- 
ity” to be more than mere words. 

We draw on wheat from the 
great Northwest wheat growing 





area, mill it carefully and then 

speedily send “Big Jo” out to 

help you do a real production 

job. Just send us a “wire,” we'll 
do the rest. 










Big Jo 
Fancy short patent 
Diamond Jo 

Standerd bakers’ patent 

Chief Jo 


THE 
BIG JO 
FLOUR MILLS 


Wabasha, Minnesota 














BRITISH VIEWS ON THE 
FOOD CONFERENCE 

The following comments in the Lon- 
food 


Hot Springs, Va., pre- 


don Corn Circular on the recent 
conference at 
sumably sum up the views of the grain 
Britain 
ultimate results of that gathering: 

“At the conclusion of the United Na- 


tions Food Conference at Hot Springs, 


and flour trades in as to the 


Va., Richard Law, who was the leader 
of the British delegation, made a state- 
British 
spondents, in the course of which he 


ment to the newspaper corre- 
said the conference had been a great 
success. It was, he said, ‘a second read- 
ing debate’ and cleared the air for con- 
All the delegates, he 


continued, had recognized the serious- 


ferences to come. 


ness of the relief problem which would 
have to be faced in Europe and Asia 
after the war and which would be dealt 
with at the We do 
not doubt for a moment that the dele- 
of the 
problem and sincerely hope that at the 


next conference. 


gates realized the seriousness 
next conference additional delegates will 
be present with practical knowledge of 
handling the job in respect to supplies 
distribution. 
As far as Europe is concerned it will 


and their transport and 
be a colossal task and it is of para- 
importance that it be 


efficiently. 


mount handled 
“We are not alone in criticizing the 
conference, although the lay press keeps 
very quiet. One of our contemporaries, 
however, has pointed out that theorists 
seem so far to have occupied the plat- 
form. This authority points out that 
there is no use in expanding food pro- 
duction if it cannot be got 
hands of those needing it. 
firms our 


into the 
This 
argument respecting 
knowledge and experience of transport 


con- 
own 


and distribution being necessary. 

“There is one feature lacking with 
regard to plans for postwar feeding of 
Europe and that is, no suggestion was 
made of the Axis countries being called 
on to contribute to the feeding of those 
people whom they have been and still 
are starving. 
gestions that 


We have even heard sug- 
assistance should be ex- 
tended to our enemies, which strikes us 
as being a first step toward repeating 
the follies of the victors in the last 
war which encouraged the Germans to 
prepare for the present war.” 
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From Fourteenth Century MS in the British Museum, showing marginal use 
of the windmill as a decorative emblem 





MEANING OF INSECT NAMES 

In 1758 Linnaeus gave the granary 
weevil the scientific name of Curculio 
granarius; however, the name by which 
it is now known, Sitophilus granarius, 
was given to it in 1838 by Schonherr. 
Sitophilus means “grain loving”; there- 
fore the entire name is rather descriptive 
of its habits and place of abode. Many 
of the scientific names given to insect 
pests of stored grain are similarly de- 
scriptive of their habits and the location 
in which they were first found, e.g., the 
name of the sawtoothed grain beetle, 
Oryzaephilus surinamensis (L.), means 
rice loving Surinam, and that of the 
lesser grain borer, Rhizopertha dominica 
(F.), means root destroyer from Do- 
minica. 

The really destructive pests of stored 
the ones that cause the great 
those capable of breaking 
through the tough seed coat to reach the 


grain 


losses—are 


softer endosperm. Undoubtedly the most 
destructive of all is the so-called rice 
weevil (Sifophilus oryza |[L.]). As its 
generic name would imply, it is closely 
related to the granary weevil (Sitophilus 
granarius [L..]). Linnaeus gave it the 
specific name of oryza because it was 
sent to him in some rice, and when he 
described it as a new species he knew it 
only as a pest of stored rice. However, 
its specific name is somewhat misleading, 
as it attacks not only rice but all grains, 
and is more important as a pest of stored 
wheat and corn than of anything else. 
Both the rice weevil and the granary 
weevil are small, reddish-brown to dark- 
brown beetle about one eighth of an inch 


long. They are true weevils and are 


characterized by having their mouth parts 
at the end of a more or less elongated 
snout. They resemble each other so 
closely that it is difficult for the layman 
to tell them apart; however, the rice 
weevil is marked on the back with four 
light-reddish or yellowish spots, and is 
further differentiated from the granary 
weevil by the possession of functional 
wings. It is this latter possession that 
makes the rice weevil of greater im- 
portance than the granary weevil, be- 
cause in warm parts of the country it 
is able to fly to the fields and attack the 
grain before it is harvested. The gran- 
ary weevil, on the contrary, is dependent 
on its legs for transportation, and has 
to wait around the granaries and farm 
buildings for fresh supplies of grain 
to be brought in.—R. T. Cotton, senior 
entomologist, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 


STILL AND ALL— 


Despite the welter of Washington, 

Much mighty labor is being done 

By men whose courage and strength of 
mind * 

Routine can’t fetter, nor red tape bind; 

Big men, little men, working for 

One stubborn purpose—to win the war. 

And though there’s fumbling and waste, 
it’s true, 

The drones and loafers are very few. 

So though we critics may have our fun 

With boogs and bunglers of Washing- 
ton, 

Most of that “bureaucratic mob” 

Are pretty earnestly on the job. 

And doing as well in their modest way 

As the rest of the folks in the U. S. A. 

—Berton Braley, in Nation’s Business. 


FOOD SITUATION IN 
MIDDLE EAST 

R. G. Casey, British minister of state 
in the Middle East, said during a recent 
press conference in Cairo that the Mid- 
dle East is well on the way to being 
self-supporting in foodstuffs, thanks to 
the work of the Middle East Supply 
Council. 

About 16,000 acres of land in south- 
ern Persia, which until last year was 
useless, has been reclaimed and is ex- 
pected to yield heavy crops of wheat and 
barley. In southern Lebanon (Pales- 
tine) 7,000 acres will be brought under 
cultivation by means of a large irri- 
gation scheme. The Sudan (Egypt) has 
become self-supporting in wheat this 
year and its 18,000-ton crop is a record. 

Unfortunately, this new found alun- 
dance is menaced by the risk of a seri- 
ous invasion of locusts. The Middle 
East territories, Mr. Casey said, were 
overrun by locusts every 12 years and 
this present year might prove to be the 
peak year of the cycle, although most 
recent information suggested that next 
year was more likely. 

W. Mabane, parliamentary secretary 
to the Ministry of Food, speaking at a 
canteen catering conference in London, 
stated that three and a half million peo- 
ple, or about a quarter of the working 
population of Britain, took their mia- 
day meal daily in industrial canteens. 
He said the Ministries of Food and 
Labor not only wanted more 
served in canteens but the 
raised as well, 

WHEAT HARVEST 
Beneath a rolling azure sky, 
Across the swirling miles of wheat, 
Small figures move with rhythmic eas: 
Unmindful of the stinging heat 
Or winds that scorch and tear the will; 
Today the grain is ripe, and here 
Machine and man may work as one 
And blend their song; the figures veer 
Among the swaths, the shell of steel 
Obeys the guiding, firm command 
Of him who watches falling sheaves, 
Of him who loves the generous land 


THE 


meals 
standard 


The grain is ripe, machine and man 
Will toil through endless miles to give 
The promised hope of golden wheat 
To hungry worlds and bid them live! 


Rosavie SPINDLER 
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Test shipments of compressed 
flour have resulted in significant 
savings of ocean cargo space, and 
in the near future compression will 
be a requirement of all wheat flour 
purchases by the Food Distribution 
Administration for Lend-Lease 
shipment. . 


Savings of as much- as 20% in 
space can be accomplished through 
relatively simple pressing opera- 
tions—in most mills, says FDA, 
through the use of already-existent 
machinery. 


In one of the accompanying pic- 
tures is shown equipment used by 
an eastern mill for several years to 
conserve space on canal barges and 
merchant ships. Pressure is ap- 
plied by the drive roller that oper- 
ates the conveyor belt. The other 
Picture shows the degree of com- 
Pression resulting from this opera- 
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tion. Only a negligible part is lost 


through subsequent handling. 


Food Distribution Administra- 
tion officials feel sure that other 
methods of compression than the 
one illustrated may prove equally 
practical. Suggestions concerning 
other devices are requested from 
the industry. To be suitable, com- 
pression of 20% or more is requis- 
ite. FDA offers assistance in ob- 
taining materials needed for press- 
ing machinery. 

“The desired’ result,” states 
FDA, “can be obtained by passing 
the bags between two mechanically- 
driven rollers under about 2,000 
lbs pressure. Bags should be 
passed through the rollers length- 
wise with the seams parallel to the 
belt or floor. Bags passed through 
on their side, with seams vertical, 
are liable to be broken.” 








Stay On Top of Your Grinding Job—with 


FORSTER’S 
HEAVY DUTY 
GRINDERS 


Low Power — High Output 


We have found no hammer mill job too tough for 


the FORSTER HEAVY DUTY GRINDER. 


This tremendous feed year, with 225,000,000 bus of 
feed wheat added to the hammer mill load of the 
greatest grain crop in history, brings out any sleep- 
ing bug in a hammer mill. 





No bugs appear in the FORSTER HEAVY 
DUTY. It rolls on through the heaviest work, do- 
ing its job quickly and efficiently. 


It allows you millers to keep on top of your grinding 
job because it is built to stand the gaff, and machined 


to do it economically. 


All FORSTER feed mill machinery is built for the 
1943 pace. In this, of all years, breakdowns are fa- 
tal. FORSTER machines are built to operate with- 
out sick leave. 


Call us in on your hammer mill problems. Let us 
‘work with you on that feed mill, for it may be that 
our engineering will save you precious labor and 
save you also precious breakdown time. 


We'll help you keep on top of your feed production 
job. 


The FORSTER MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
Central States, St. Louis Mill Equipment Co., 1025 N. 6th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Southeastern, J. D. Ferguson, 425 12th St., Bowling Green, Ky. 
Northwest, R. J. S. Carter, 1219 Flour Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Canada, Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., and Toronto, Ont. 
California, C. M. Fraenkel, 461 Market St., San Francisco. 
Great Britain, Holland, France, Sweden, the Argentine and Australia, Henry Simon, Ltd., 
Cheadle Heath, Stockport, Eng. 


GRAIN SCOURERS x WHEAT CONDITIONERS and WASHERS *  DUSTERS 
FINISHERS » SEPARATORS x HAMMER MILLS +x FEED MILL MACHINERY 
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Fig. 1. The line from B to H is the “diamond.” 
of the bottom of a pocket as it joins the elevator leg. 
k to flow without obstruction. Fig. 3. A layout of a diamond spout. 


made to allow the stoc'! 


Fig. 2. Shown are the edges only 
Note the two saw cuts that are 


Fig. 4. Plane the edges of the boards as lines indicate. 


is convenient, the embryo mill- 

wright will have to build a “dia- 
mond spout.” A diamond spout follows 
the old rule, “a straight line is the short- 
est distance between two points.” Some- 
times in spouting the two points can be 
connected by going the long way around, 
that is, by building two square spouts. 
This is possible if there is enough fall 
and room to install the two necessary 
spouts, but when something is in the way 
so that two sections are out of the ques- 
tion a diamond is about the only answer 
unless you are prepared to use a con- 
veyor part of the way. 

This is a good time to remind and 
advise my readers that the diamond 
spout, if measured correctly and laid 
out carefully with measurements fol- 
lowed to the letter, is not beyond the 
ability of a comparatively inexperienced 
worker. 


i com or later, often sooner than 


The preparation for laying out a dia- 
mond spout is the same as that for a 
Square one. Care should be taken that 
both top and bottom caps are level and 
“square with the world.” This prelim- 
inary precaution will pay dividends later 
when the spout is being “landed.” The 
fit will be better and a neater looking 
job will be the result. The line is 
Stretched from corresponding points and 
the spouting board, beveled on one edge, 
is used to get the angles at top and 
bottom. Be sure you are right here be- 

cause the final fit of the whole job will 
depend upon the accuracy of the angles 
taken and set down at this time. 

I think it has been mentioned that tak- 
ing angles at both top and bottom is a 
check against error. The lines on the 
board will be at the same angle if both 
caps are true, that is, exactly parallel. 
In a square spout it is possible to do a 
credible job with landing caps a bit 
out of plane, for in this case the two 
ends are correctly cut by means of the 


angles on the spouting board, and each 
end is fitted to the proper cap. 

In a diamond spout the angles are 
used to arrive at the amount of diamond 
or “out-of-square” that the spout will 
have when it is completed. Transfer 
the marks on the beveled-edge “spouting 
board” to another board which has one 
true edge. Mark the “filler cut” and the 
“back” or “cover cut” with an F and 
a B. The filler cut is the one that shows 
the smaller angle of the two. Draw the 
angles on the board so that a triangle is 
constructed. If you use a board that is 
considerably wider than your bevel edge 
board you will reduce the chance of 
error, which is present in all operations 
requiring the transfer of marks from one 
article to another. 

You now have on your board a tri- 
angle which looks something like one 
of the old pyramids, slightly off center. 
To the boys who remember their high 
school geometry, this triangle is called 
an oblique triangle since it has no angle 
equal to 90 degrees. The next step is 
to construct perpendiculars (still geome- 
try) from two sides of the triangle to 
the opposite vertices. (See Fig. 1). In 
other words, line up one edge of the 
square with line BC so that the other 
arm of the square will be on point A 
of the triangle. Do the same from the 
base line to point B. Where these two 
lines cross, label the point F. Set a 
compass to the distance FD. Describe 
an arc from F to the base line, labeling 
that point G. A line from B to the base 
line at H, just touching the edge of the 
circular mark or tangent to the arc, will 
be the diamond of the spout. Set the 
bevel square to this mark and plane 
the edges of the spouting material to 
this angle. Use the back and filler cuts 
in sawing the ends of the spout to fit. 

You must keep your wits about you 
when building a diamond for it is pos- 
sible to build your spout the wrong 
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ght Work in Wartime 


Building Diamond Spouts 


By C. C. Barkham 


* 


“hand” and still be accurate on measure- 
ments. As you lay out the work bear 
in mind whether the spout leads to left 
or right from the point of origin. 

I know of one millwright who first 
laid out and cut to length the bottom 
of his diamond spouts. He then took 
this bottom to the location and tested it 
for length and fit before preparing the 
two fillers and the cover. He claimed 
that this saved many a rebuilding job, 
and I am inclined to believe his reason- 
ing was pretty sound. Another old 
timer that I know, one of the best with 
whom I have come in contact, had a dia- 
mond diagram, such as Fig. 1, secured 
by screws to the top of his tool box so 
that it was in full view when the lid of 
the box was up. 

When planing lumber for diamond 
spouts it is a good idea to nail the two 
mates face to back with small nails and 
plane the two edges as one. (See Fig. 3.) 
This saves time and assures two pieces 
as nearly alike as it is possible to make 
with hand tools. Use the diamond bevel 
and drop one board a bit lower than the 
other to eliminate a lot of planing. See 
Fig. 3 for this procedure. If you fol- 
low the idea that was mentioned above 
about using the spout bottom as a pat- 
tern for fit you can tack this piece to 
the cover board also so that the cover 
will be a mate for the bottom. 

I have found that there is a tendency 
for the beginner to fail to allow for 
enough length in his lumber when build- 
ing a fairly flat diamond spout. The 
peculiar shape as compared with a regu- 
lar or square spout will often cause con- 
fusion and the result is a spout that is 
too short. How do I know? By ex- 
perience—it is a good teacher. A foot 
extra in length is not too much to allow 
and sometimes it is wise to add a couple 
more inches. Width is another thing to 
be watched in diamond building. With 
a rule and bevel square, I measured and 
checked the angles of several varieties of 
spouting, wood, metal and a combination 
of the two, and in most of the diamond 
spouts I found that a quarter of an inch 
extra in width is all that is needed to 
plane the bevels to the proper angle. 

Swelling has been explained in a pre- 
vious chapter so if a swell is indicated 
proceed as instructed. This swell will 
be slightly different in application since 
you are working on a spout that is not 
square and the line at which the swell 
starts will be at an angle to the top board 
exactly the same as to the cover or top 
cut (the angle of spout to floor). 

Building a pocket to fit an elevator leg 
is one job that will probably come up 
regularly. This is pretty simple, but as 
in all jobs there are a few pitfalls to 
avoid. One of these is in cutting the 
hole in the leg. It is easy to lose the 
end of the bit while boring the holes for 
starting the saw cuts. Farther along in 
the process the saw may be damaged un- 
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less the cups are well back from the 
front of the leg. 

It is best to wait till the plant is down 
to cut the hole for the pocket. Cut this 
by removing the material to a width 
equal to the distance between the filler 
boards of the leg. The length is variable, 
some shorter than the pocket, which will 
be built to accommodate the stock you 
will handle. Check up on pockets that 
are in use in your plant for the most 
desirable size. Pay close attention to 
sawing the bottom cut of the hole, keep- 
ing this line as square and true as pos- 
sible. Do not angle it downward to help 
the flow of stock into the leg as this 
is taken care of in building the pocket. 

The best pockets are built out of lum- 
ber that has a fairly tight grain, for the 
pointed bottom is easily damaged if 
dropped and the filler boards have a ten- 
dency to break at the top if the lumber 
is coarse, such as yellow pine. It is 
often possible to lay out the fillers for 
pockets so that the grain of the wood 
runs at about the same angle as the bot- 
tom of the pocket. This is a good trick 
and if remembered will save a great deal 
of trouble later on. 

The cuts for the bottom of the pocket 
where it rests on the bottom of the hole 
that is cut in the leg should be as square 
and true as possible because the bot- 
tom of the pocket is made to rest firmly 
on this surface with a sort of lip that 
matches the inside line of the bottom cut 
of the hole. No obstruction is left for 
the stock to pile up against and cause 
trouble. 

The cuts may be made with a hand 
saw or chisel, depending upon your pref- 
erence. The idea is to keep on the lines 
and remove only such material as is 
needed to complete the job. For the 
bottom of the pocket select a length 
3 or 4 inches longer than the finished job 
calls for. This extra length will allow 
you to lay out the lines for the step 
or shoulder without any crowding. First 
continue the line indicated by the sides 
down across the bottom. This is from 
A to B in Fig. 2. Then mark a line 
parallel to the top of the pocket, C in 
the sketch. On this last mark, beginning 
at the line AB, mark the width of the 
elevator leg cover board, or front. This 
leaves a small lip which will cover any 
unevenness in the hole in the leg and 
forms a shoulder for the pocket to rest 
upon, thus taking some of the weight of 
the attached spouting, which quite often 
has to support the weight of a man. 

Sawing of the lip and shoulder should 
be carefully done, using the finest toothed 
saw. Remove the waste up to the lines, 
keeping the saw square with the lines. 
As soon as the two cuts have been made, 
there is another small operation that 
must be completed before the pocket is 
ready. This is the removal of two small 
sections of waste wood that lie in front 
of and directly below both the triangular 
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ENRICHED BREAD ON MID-SHIFT 
MENUS IN AIRCRAFT FACTORIES 





AR plants that serve their workers the balanced meals recommended in the 
government-planned Nutrition in Industry Program have increased production 

and employee health and have reduced absenteeism and accidents, the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services reports on the basis of a coast-to-coast survey. 
The program calls for installation in war plants of cafeterias operated according 


to ODHWS plans. 


The program also urged classes and distribution of literature 


to show what kinds of foods make a well-balanced diet and how they should be 


prepared. 


The recommendations include a “Victory Lunch” consisting of citrus fruit or 
tomato juice, meat or alternate, raw vegetable salad, green or yellow vegetable, 


potato, and milk in some form. 


Between-meal nourishment is recommended to give 
the worker added strength and to break monotony. 


The program planners suggest 


that these snacks include tomato juice, fruit juice or milk, and enriched bread sand- 


wiches with nutritive fillings. 


Every Curtiss-Wright plant in the country provides food service for its em- 
ployees and follows the ODHWS program. The Paterson, N. J., plant has seven 
cafeterias and 35 food wagons serving more than a quarter of a million meals a 
month. The official Boeing Aircraft photo from OWI, reproduced above, shows 
Boeing workers relaxing during lunch beside one of the massive punch presses which 


they operate. 





block the 
pocket away from the leg, but removal 


side pieces. These sections 
of them with a chisel or knife gives the 
pocket a “tailor-made” appearance. 
Pockets are attached to the leg with 
two screws at the bottom corners and 
either one or two screws through the 
inner side of the cap. This inner cap 
piece is often made thinner than the 
three but if longer 
Use a screw that will 


other sides not, 
screws are used. 
not penetrate through the leg. 

Spout openings, also called hand holes 
or inspection holes, are used for two 
purposes, which builders often forget— 
inspection and relieving a choke. There 
is said to be an old rule that 
hole should be put in each section of 


spouting, a section being any spout, re- 


a hand 


gardless of length, between two caps, on 
This should be fur- 
Hand holes should be 
just below elevator heads, above the caps 


the floor or ceiling. 
ther amplified. 


in all changes of direction or angle and 
above all machine landing boards. In 
spouting from rolls to the 
The rea- 


elevators 
opening should be extra long. 
son for this is any “mill 
hand.” Inspection holes for the sole 
purpose of inspecting stock should be 
placed so the miller can examine the 


obvious to 


stock without standing on his head or 
enduring other acrobatic torture. 

I recall that in mill where I 
worked as a cub miller remodeling had 
been finished and new sifters, new roll 
housings and new spouting had _ been 
installed. As the millwrights were pack- 
ing their tools, the head miller discov- 
ered that most of the short spouts under 
the sifters had no inspection holes at 
all. One man was delegated to stay and 
remedy the oversight. Wanting to get 
to the next job as quickly as possible, this 
man, a small fellow, put the inspection 
holes in with an expansive bit and, I 
suppose, used his hand size as the meas- 
urement for the work. Ever afterwards, 
we millers “cussed” him for it was im- 
possible to get our big hands through 
the small holes into the spouts. 


one 


The shape and size or, to use a better 
term, design of spout openings and cov- 
ers could be carried to a fine point. In 
fact, the more thought you give it the 


more interesting it becomes. I would 


think that the many different ways that 
are used to achieve the same result must 
have been thought up by many smart 
Almost every mill has some covers 
or openings that are not “according to 
Hoyle.” 


men. 


I would like to think that these 





unorthodox applications were devised by 
men who probably failed to have the 
tools at hand to duplicate what was al- 
ready in the plant. Or it might have 
been pure genius that devised some of 


“ 


the “automatic kick off” covers. 

I suppose the most simple form of 
inspection hole and cover is made by 
simply sawing out a section of the spout 
cover, with the saw cuts either square 
The next 
step is to insure against the cover falling 
off or into the spout opening. Such 
a thing is possible to happen if the mill 
is a “shaker.” The quickest plan is. to 
drive a couple of finishing nails, one in 
each end of the cover and in line with 
the long dimension. These nails are left 
projecting about 4% in, and two notches 
are cut into the cover of the spout above 
and below the opening to receive the 
projecting nails. 

A more elaborate and better looking 
cover can be made by leaving off the 
two nails and fitting side pieces to the 
cover. The side boards are made of 
thin lumber and project down on the 
sides of the spout about an inch. The 
ends are rounded or chamfered, as you 
please. 

Many use the method of cutting out a 
section of the cover with a keyhole saw, 
the width being equal to the distance 
inside the fillers. The plug is saved 
and fastened to another section of board 
so that there is a projection equal to the 
thickness of the lumber all around the 
four sides. Use screws for fastening the 
two pieces together for, unless I miss 
my guess, these covers will be used as 
spout hammers and the nails will soon 
come loose, with the possible result that 
the plug will fall off. 


with the cover or at an angle. 
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I mentioned that spout covers were 
often used as spout hammers. I wonder 
why these useful implements have all but 
disappeared. During my younger days 
every mill had quite a number of such 


tools hanging around. The mallets 
ranged all the way from a section of 
2x4 lumber to very elaborate lathe- 


turned implements, some of the latter 
being nice enough to grace the chair- 
man’s table of the Ladies Aid Society as 
I suppose the advent of metal 
spouted mills caused the decline of the 
use of mallets, but there is plenty of use 
for them in many mills today as the bat- 
tered condition of their spouts will testi- 
fy. I cannot see why a man who is 
supposed to be intelligent enough to run 
a mill will pick up a long bolt and use 
the threaded end as a hammer in order 
to free a choked spout. Can you? 
Tools play a major part in most of 
the hand crafts. Keep all saws and 
edged tools sharp. You are not killing 
time by sharpening a saw or a plane 
iron. Instead, you are saving time and 
money. Recently I saw a young mill- 
wright completely spout a_two-stand 
corn mill, with sifter and cleaning equi))- 
ment, and a cracked corn and 
wheat mill, which-also included a sifter, 
without using a plane over half a dozen 
times. This sounds like “mutiny,” but 
the fact is the fellow used a small elec- 
tric circular saw with a tilting table to 
In working 


a gavel. 


whole 


prepare his spout material. 
a diamond spout, he set the saw table 
with a protractor that came out of a 
child’s pencil set. 
the fastest spout building I ever saw. If 
you have tools like this you are lucky, 


This, I am sure, was 


for it is hard to buy them now. 





SAFETY IN HANDLING REMOTE 
CONTROL APPARATUS 


Reproduced from a pamphlet published 
by the National Safety Council, Inc. 


EMOTE control 
cludes the stopping arrangements 
for the control of power-driven 

machinery at points other than the regu- 
lar control. The devices used may op- 
erate the machinery directly or they may 
control the machinery through driving 
mechanism. 

All remote control devices which op- 
erate starting mechanism as well as safe- 
ty stops should have the operation for 
each of these purposes clearly indicated 
to prevent confusion. Such devices 
should also be provided with means for 
locking in the off position to prevent 
unauthorized operation, and where neces- 
sary, for the protection of workmen en- 
gaged in making repairs. In some plants 
where the remote control devices are 
located some distance from the equip- 
ment they control, lights or other de- 
vices used to indicate whether or 
not the equipment controlled is actually 
running. 


apparatus in- 


are 


All remote control devices should be 
so constructed or guarded that the prob- 
ability of accidental operation will be 
reduced to a minimum and no such de- 
vice should be operated until it is defi- 
nitely known that no one will be injured 
by so doing. The construction and in- 
stallation of all electrical remote control 
apparatus should conform to the require- 


ments of the latest edition of the Na- 
tional Electrical Safety Code. 

Safety stops are emergency devices 
or apparatus which will stop one or 
more machines quickly in case of neces- 
sity. They may be operated by push 
buttons, switches, levers or other means 
located at convenient intervals. 

Safety stops should be provided for 
each large machine or group of machines, 
and all electrical safety stops should 
operate on a normally closed circuit s° 
that when the circuit is broken the stop 
will operate. 

Stop stations are the devices locate! 
remotely from the safety stop and froi 
which the stop can be operated. The) 
should be located conveniently to ope! 
ators and should be clearly marked 
signs or lights, or both, and their operi- 
tion plainly indicated. 

Stop stations should be so designed 
that it will be necessary for an author- 
ized person to visit the particular s‘:- 
tion at which the machine or group «f 
machines was stopped and reset the «' 
vice before such machinery can agitin 
be started. 

All remote control apparatus, incliud- 
ing safety stops and stop stations, should 
be kept in proper working condition. 
They should be tested daily to maxe 
sure they will function. 
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How to employ government recognized 
“manning” tables in retaining from the 
draft the key men in a plant, and how 
to contract with state selective service 
boards through “replacement summaries” 
and “replacement lists” for the sched- 
uled drafting of employees who can be 
replaced if they have to be, was dis- 
cussed at a recent monthly meeting of 
the Chicago chapter of the Society of 
Grain Elevator Superintendents. Inaug- 
urating such a plan, it was concluded, 
eliminates difficulty with local draft 
boards and establishes a definite “time 
table,” giving ample advance notice to all 
concerned when certain men are to be 
taken. It was developed by the discus- 
sion that last minute emergency exemp- 
tions are possible under some circum- 
stances. 

J. H. Campbell, head of the Appren- 
tice and Training Service, War Man- 
power Commission, reminded the grain 
handling and procéssing representatives 
in attendance that manpower was of 
little consequence before the war with 
the then ample supply of labor avail- 
able. Industry concerned itself with the 
three “M’s”—money, material and the 
mechanics of staff operations. But the 
war added a fourth “M,” that of man- 
power. Now this last “M” keeps the 
other three going. 
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To aid business t!\> commission has de- 
signed a comparatively simple arrange- 
ment which anyone can adopt in pre- 
paring an inventory of manpower, both 
as it exists at present, and what one may 
expect as a conSequence of withdrawals 
by the draft. 

Of 100 employees, Mr. Campbell cited, 
approximately 25% will be between the 
ages of 18 and 38. Here the manning 
table comes into play to show how best 
to replace employees on a sound basis 
through setting up definite schedules. 

Where there is plenty of time, after 
the manning table is filed with the state 
selective service director and approved 
by the War Manpower Commission, a 
replacement schedule is filed in which it 
is agreed how employees are to be with- 
drawn from the plant. If selective serv- 
ice is convinced that a man cannot be 
Spared for 3, 6, 9, or 12 months it 
agrees not to take that man until the 
time established. 

Certain people cannot be replaced. 
That, Mr. Campbell admitted, is recog- 
nized. Unfortunately industry hasn’t 
been as farsighted, hasn’t stood up and 
fought for what it thought was right, and 
hasn’t made itself heard. The obvious 
result of being lost in the shuffle is the 
consequence. Every employer, urged Mr. 
Campbell, should investigate this newly 
created manning table plan now to pre- 
vent the situation from growing worse. 

Training plays a large part in pre- 
paring for the future, Mr. Campbell con- 
tinued in explaining the functions of 
his particular division. In 1938, for 
every professional man there were 14 
young men in school with the idea in 
their minds that they were going to be- 
come professional men. On the other 
hand, there was but one craftsman or 
apprentice in training at that time for 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


“MANNING” TABLE SOLVES 
DRAFT DEFERMENT PROBLEM 


every eight working. This prewar 
shortage resulted in the government 
launching a training program, Uncle 
Sam knew what the outcome would be 
and anticipated that it would take some- 
where around 100 years to bring about 
a balanced program through which more 
and more apprentices would become 
educated. 


Industry throughout the country is 
vitally concerned over losing skilled men, 
but does not get under way finding the 
answer. However, draft boards in No. 
600-A have been instructed to withhold 
action in drafting men, where industry 
is preparing an emergency replacement 
schedule, and this is the employer’s first 
cue. The next step is to write to the 
regional War Manpower Commission 
office and get the necessary information 
on the manning table. Future needs can 
then be projected on the replacement 
table and replacement schedule. 

When permission to file a manning 
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table has been granted the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service steps in and assists in 
coding jobs. Next the War Manpower 
Apprentice and Training Service divi- 
sion helps with the replacement schedule. 

J. Vernon Johnston, field representa- 
tive of Mr. Campbell’s division, ex- 
plained in detail how the department 
goes into a plant, sets up the replace- 
ment schedule, and, most important of 
all, how it aids in establishing an “on 
the job” training program that enables 
employers effectively to fill the gap 
created by loss of skilled men to the 
armed forces. 








Lewis and Clark, as is known to every 


rived within view of the Pacific Ocean the 


schoolboy, were the pathfinders to the far 
Northwest, the pioneers of the great Oregon 
Trail. 


Meriwether Lewis was a man of excellent 
He had _ been 


Thomas Jefferson’s secretary and was ap- 


breeding and _ education. 


pointed as one of the official witnesses to the 
signing of the Louisiana Purchase. William 
Clark, an experienced woodsman, was the 
younger brother of George Rogers Clark of 
Kaskaskia and Vincennes fame, truly a noble 
pair. 


Leaving St. Louis on May 14, 1804, they ar- 


following Nov. 7, with a greatly reduced 
party but with a claim to all the surrounding 
territory which was eventually to secure this 
verdant land for the United States. 


Resolute men who held firm to their objec- 
tives were the elements that built greatness 
into our democracy. 


SWISS SILK has always had the manufac- 
ture of the finest bolting cloth in the world 
as its objective. That we have succeeded is 
evidenced by over 100 years of unqualified 
approval, endorsement and use by the Amer- 
ican Miller. 





BODMER » DUFOUR - EXCELSIOR * SCHINDLER - WYDLER 
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The STEINLITE 


Moisture Tester 


»FAST 


STEINLITE... 
one-minute 
moisture tester. 





Yes = =» # an accurate moisture test on grain 
can be made with a Steinlite in / minute. 
Numerous experienced operators do it regu- 
larly . . . weigh the sample, pour it in the 
hopper, press a button and get a correct read- 
ing. Of course, a less experienced operator 
may take a little longer. But even if it takes 
2 or 3 minutes . . . that’s a tremendous sav- 
ing, compared with 30 minutes or more re- 
quired by old fashioned methods. 


The Steinlite is calibrated against official 
Government vacuum oven method. Operates 
on radio frequency impedance principle. Over 
3,000 in use. Sold on 10-day free trial; no 
deposit; early shipments. Write for bulletin. 


“HEADQUARTERS” for scales, triers, sleves ... all 
grain and seed testing equipment. 





EQUIPMENT 





630 Brooks Building 








IT MUST BE HANDLED WITH CARE 


DUST CAN BE CONTROLLED. ENGINEERING 

SERVICE IS A PART OF MILL MUTUAL INSUR- 

ANCE AND OUR DUST CONTROL BULLETINS 

AND ENGINEERING DATA ARE OFFERED 

WITHOUT OBLIGATION TO THE MILLING 
AND GRAIN TRADE, 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Flour Exchange "The J.K. HOWIE CO. Minneapolis, Mina. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR 


GREENING WIRE CLOTH 


PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
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Canada Approved Bread Called 
Prototype of the Future Loaf 


British Scientist’s Prediction, However, 
Is Challenged by American Nutritionists 
Who Hold the Synthetic Enrichment Front 


UTRITIONISTS in the United 
States and Canada found a good 
deal of interest in the following 
recent London dispatch from the North 
American Newspaper Alliance, widely 
published in the press of this continent: 

“The bread now approved by the Ca- 
nadian government, rather than the re- 
inforced loaf of the United States or 
the whole wheat of Great Britain, prob- 
ably is ‘the prototype of the bread of 
the future.’ 

“Scientific studies of it by Ministry 
of Foods experts here have resulted in 
a discovery ‘that may well prove one 
of the milestones in the history of flour 
and bread.’ Such is the conclusion of 
Dr. J. ‘C. Drummond, professor of bio- 
chemistry at the University of London 
and scientific advisor to the foods min- 
istry. 

“The Canadian bread is essentially as 
white as that of the United States. It 
contains little of the bran of the wheat 
grain, as does British bread. Yet Ca- 
nadian chemists have claimed it is as rich 
as either in the essential vitamins—espe- 
cially the so-called ‘morale vitamin, 
thiamine. He frankly doubted these 
statements, Dr. Drummond reports, and 
brought a loaf back to England with 
him for more intensive analysis. The 
Canadian claims were sustained. 

“This was at first quite paradoxical, 
he says, because most of the thiamine 
in the wheat kernel is contained in the 
so-called germ, a small part of the 
grain which usually is removed in mill- 
ing flour. It is very oily. This oil soon 
becomes rancid and the flour is unfit for 
cooking. From the start of present 
methods of milling, he says, this wheat 
germ, so valuable from the dietary view- 
point, has been the bugbear of millers 
and elevator owners. 

“But the Canadian flour must have the 
wheat germ or it would not have the 
vitamin B, and if the germ was ground 
in with the rest of the grain it would 
spoil. Yet it did not spoil. 

“The problem was turned over to Dr. 
T. J. Moran, of the Ministry of Foods 
Laboratory, whose first discovery was 
that the greater part of the thiamine 
was contained in a small part of the 
minute wheat germ—perhaps in a hun- 
dredth part of the total wheat grain. 
This part is known to botanists as the 
scutellum. It is a layer just inside the 
coat of the wheat germ. Further, he 
found, this scutellum was less oily than 
the rest of the germ and, especially 
when dry, was more pulverizable. 

“Inquiry was then made as to the 
methods followed by the Canadian mill- 
ers who ground the flour from which 
this particular bread was produced. It 
was found that, largely by accident and 
without appreciating that they were 
making any contribution, they appar- 
ently were using an almost ideal method 
for getting the scutellum into their flour 
while discarding the rest of the germ. 
The method is now being taken up with 


British millers to see if it can be adapt- 
ed to the machinery in use here. 

“Except by specialized botanists in the 
past, Dr. Drummond explains, the tiny 
germ has been considered an entity, too 
small, at least, to be split up in prac- 
tical milling. But, he says, it actually 
is an extremely complex structure con- 
taining the whole future wheat plant in 
embryo. 

“Other parts, which cannot be _ pre- 
served practically, contain other essen- 
tial dietary ingredients, such as vitamin 
E. But the Canadian process, he em- 
phasizes, shows the way to save what 
is probably the most essential of all the 
ingredients wasted by most present mill- 
ing methods. 

“Other experiments here, he explains, 
have shown that the whole wheat bread 
in use should be fortified with calcium 
and probably iron, since experiments 
with human volunteers have shown a sul) 
stance known as phytic acid, contained 
in the bran, extracts these essential ele 
ments from the body. The iron and cal- 
cium added by the bread itself are not 
sufficient to compensate for what the 
bran takes away. The necessary fortifi- 
cation, he says, is very small, the amount 
of calcium, for example, that would be 
supplied by a fifth of a pint of milk 
a day.” 

SYNTHETIC GROUP OBJECTS 


Immediate reaction from nutritionists 
of this continent who have been among 
the leading proponents of synthetic en- 
richment was that the wide publicity 
given to this statement by Dr. Drum- 
mond was unfortunate in view of the 
progress that had been made toward the 
goal of nutritionally improved flour and 
bread. Said Dr. Franklin C. Bing, di 
rector of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing: 

“The situation in Great Britain is dif- 
ferent from that which prevails in the 
United States and Canada. Facilities 
for the production of sufficient thiamine 
as well as of other enrichment ingredi- 
ents are not available in Great Britain, 
and it has been necessary therefore to 
go to the production of a darker loaf 
in order to maintain the nutritive qual- 
ities of the diet as a whole. It is my 
understanding also that it has been 
found necessary to use white flour with 
added thiamine for the British troops 
because the darker flour which the civil- 
ians are obliged to use at the present 
time in Great Britain is not a generally 
acceptable product. 

“In times of war, food supplies be- 
come of paramount importance. It is 
fortunate for people on this side of the 
ocean that the millers and bakers have 
developed enriched flour and enriched 
bread. These nutritionally improved 
products have wide consumer acce})- 
tance, and it is not necessary to turn 
to darker flours and darker breads, 
which have nutritionally desirable qual- 
ities, but which lack consumer ac- 
ceptance.” 

The flour Dr. Drummond investigated, 
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Dr. Bing supposes, was a long extrac- 
tion flour, made according to the usual 
milling process but with a small amount 
of middlings added. 

“Tf this is the case,’ he commented, 
“then this flour has a grayish color and 
the resulting bread is darker than ordi- 
nary white bread. The bread made from 
this flour certainly could not be ‘essen- 
tially as white as that of the United 
States.’ Further, from the nutritional 
viewpoint, such bread no doubt would 
be inferior to enriched white bread.” 


CANNOT EQUAL ENRICHED FLOUR 


A Minneapolis mill chemist who has 
had much to do with the establishment 
and promotion of enriched flour ex- 
presses the opinion that there is no 
flour that can equal the white flour of 
this country when enriched to the re- 
quired levels. 

“These standards,” he adds, “contain 
the equivalent of whole wheat in thia- 
mine, more than their equivalent in ribo- 
flavin, and a good level of iron’ and 
niacin. To my mind, neither English 
nor Canadian flour or breads produced 
therefrom will be equal to products 
made from our flour. I do not believe 
this is a personal opinion entirely as 
scientific data are sufficient to back 
it up.” 

Dr. Lela E. Booher, chief nutritionist 
of General Mills, Inc., was of the opin- 
ion that Dr. Drummond was not cor- 
rectly quoted in the statement that most 
of the thiamine of the wheat kernel is 
in the germ. 

“Any miller or nutritionist acquainted 
with the facts,” she said, “would cer- 
tainly agree that average wheat germ 
carries on the order of 20% of the thia- 
mine value of the wheat berry. 

“If we are going to maneuver with 
wheat germ as a whole or in part to 
increase the thiamine value of white or 
nearly white flour, all of us know before 
we begin that definite limitations are in 
the picture. This assumes that we are 
not going to enact a large scale agri- 
cultural program for producing wheat 
for the sake of the germ portion alone, 
the practical implications of, which 
would make such a program ridiculous. 

“As to whether or not wheat germ 
can be divested of its outer coat, leav- 
ing its inner oily part separable in 
practical milling operations, you will 
have to ask a miller, not a nutritionist. 

“It is my understanding, based on 
Dr. Alcock’s article in the April 14 
issue of Tue NorruwesterN MILER, 
that the Canadian millers have had some 
difficulty in meeting their specifications 
for Canadian Vitamin B White Flour. 
Even if the specifications were con- 
sistently attainable, and even if millers 
could mill wheat to retain the scutellum 
of the wheat germ, the resultant prod- 
uct would not represent an adequate 
solution to the practical problem of sup- 
plying the people in this country with 
the thiamine nutritionists believe they 
need. One of the specifications for 
Canadian Vitamin B White Flour is 
that it shall carry 1.2 mg of thiamine 
per pound of flour. On the basis ot 
the thiamine values contributed by va- 
rious foods included in the average 
American diet, flour must carry at least 
2.0 mg per pound (and bread _ two- 
thirds of this amount per pound) if 
the average American is to be provided 
With the amount of thiamine that our 
most reliable evidence indicates the aver- 
age American should have. 


“I do not think we should be the 
judge of England’s answer to her food 
problems; food habits there were not 
and are not the same as ours; the 
psychology of the people may be very 
different, and they have special prob- 
lems in wartime with which I am ac- said: 
quainted only partially. But for this 
country, it is not necessary to accept 
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Reporting experience several years ago 
Mills laboratories with 
flour similar to Canada Approved, Dr. 
head of the food, 
nutrition and carbohydrates section of 
General Mills chemical research division, 


in the General 


John S. Andrews, 


“As near as I am able to determine, 
this type of flour finds its proponents “Technically, it is well recognized that 
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longer extraction milling. The former 
are entirely correct in emphasizing the 
enhanced vitamin B, value of such type 
flours, while the latter are disconcerted 
over the possibility that consumer ob- 
jection will decrease flour consumption 
and thereby defeat the purpose of the 
nutritionists. 


60% of the solution of our thiamine primarily among nutritionists interested the longer extraction increases the thia- 
problem when we can solve it 100%. in increasing the vitamin intake of the mine content, due to the inclusion of 
The scutellum of wheat germ added to daily diet, and opponents among certain portions of the wheat berry, 


white flour would not solve the thia- 
mine problem for the people of the Unit- 
ed States.” 


those who have had experience with the 
difficulty of finding 
tance for products which are derived by 


consumer a ecep- 


which are high in this vitamin. Well 
recognized also is the fact that this 
extended extraction is not accompanied 























PROTECT 
“WAR FOOD” IN TRANSIT 


Box car fumigation with Dow Methyl Bromide— 
that’s the real answer to complete protection for 
vital wartime food shipments. Here is the most 
effective, practical and convenient method of 
fumigating loaded railroad cars. 


Methyl Bromide is applied easily and quickly 
through a closed system from outside the car— 
eliminating the need for gas masks. It is released 
under its own vapor pressure without the use of 
complex or expensive equipment. Either the con- 
venient 1 lb. can or regular Methyl Bromide 
cylinder may be used. 


Methyl Bromide possesses exceptional penetrating 


METHYL BROM 


THE PENETRATING FUMIGANT 











qualities—power to reach into the very center of 
every bag and package. It effects a complete kill 
of all insects in either the egg or active stages. 
Applications in properly sealed cars insure food 
against infestation—assuring the delivery of insect- 
free products. 


A new leaflet on “Box Car Fumigation” is now 
available. Send for it today. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York + St, Lovis + Chicago + Houston «+ San Francisco 
Los Angeles + Seattle 













_ CHEMICALS INDISPENSAB! 
_ TO INDUSTRY AND VICT 
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e NEW D. W. McMILLEN PROPERTY * 





Aerial view of Old Fort Mills, Marion, Ohio, controlling interest in which 
was recently acquired by Dale W. McMillen, of Fort Wayne, Ind., president of 


the Central Soya Co. Old Fort Mills is a soybean processing plant, with six 


expellers, having a crushing capacity of about 100,000 bus per month. The 


plant is also equipped for the manufacture of commercial livestock feeds. 





by a proportionate increase in other es- 
sential vitamins, particularly riboflavin 
and niacin. Work from several labora- 
tories now adequately demonstrates that 
the primary result achieved by extended 
extraction constitutes a significant in- 
crease in vitamin B,, but not of the other 
two above-named factors. 

“This latter observation is in direct 
conflict with the government order 
which defines Canada approved flour, 
to wit: the flour shall contain 400 in- 
ternational units of vitamin B, per 
pound, and a similar proportion of the 
other vitamins present in whole wheat. 

“Recognition of this somewhat anoma- 
lous situation has led many of the pro- 
ponents of the Canada approved flour 
to re-examine the merits offered on the 
one hand by long extraction, and on the 
other by the vitamin addition to patent 
flour. As the major advantage obtained 
by long extraction lies primarily in an 
increased content of vitamin B,, there 
is good reason to believe that the prac- 
tices followed by the enrichment  pro- 
gram in this country may be decidedly 
superior to those followed in Canada. 

“It should be noted that the above 
comments apply primarily to the three 
vitamins, thiamine, riboflavin and niacin, 
and do not consider some of the lesser- 
known vitamins of the B complex which 
are not included in our present defini- 
tion for enriched flour. Long extrac- 
tion flours may find their real merit in 
some of these lesser-known B complex 
factors, but until more is known about 
the role of these factors in human nu- 
trition, it is very difficult to evaluate 
any merits the Canada approved flour 
may have along these lines.” 

AS TO THE SCUTELLUM 

Dr. C. H. Bailey, dean and director 
of the University of Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, said he suspected 
that the statement concerning the in- 
clusion of the scutellum in the Cana- 
dian flour was doubtful as to accuracy. 

“The scutellum,” he said, “is struc- 
turally a part of the embryo and _ be- 
haves in a similar manner in the process- 
es in milling. That it should be included 


in the Canadian flour without the rest 
of the embryo seems highly improbable.” 


SURVEY ON CANADA APPROVED 


Dr. L. H. Newman, Dominion cereal- 
ist, has reported, in summary form, the 
results of a recent survey of vitamin B 
white flour and vitamin B white bread. 
The Department of Pensions and Na- 
tional Health made the B, assays while 
the cereal division had the ash and pro- 
tein determinations made and_ baking 
tests conducted. Samples of vitamin 
flours as produced by various milling 
companies were sent to the Departments 
of Household Science at Acadia Univer- 
sity, Wolfville, N. S., Macdonald Col- 
lege, Quebec, University of Toronto, 
University of Manitoba, and University 
of Alberta, in order that independent 
reports might be obtained as to how the 
different flours compared with each other 
and with the standard control sample. 
Dr. Newman's summary follows: 

“Samples of vitamin B white flour 
and vitamin B white bread were collected 
by inspectors of the Department of Pen- 
sions and National Health from 18 of 
the largest Canadian cities. One hun- 
dred and twenty-two samples collected 
gave a B, average content of 401 inter- 
national units per pound with an average 
ash at 15% moisture of .585% and pro- 
tein 13.48%. Sixty-one of the samples 
gave a B, content of 400 international 
units or over. There were only 20 sam- 
ples below 360 iu, per pound. Eighty- 
seven of these samples gave an ash con- 
tent of less than .60% on a 15% moisture 
basis. ‘There was not the range in ash 
content that some believed might obtain 

neither was there found to be vari- 
ability in either vitamin content or in 
baking properties that might reasonably 
have been expected. Incidentally, vari- 
ability in the ash content was just as 
great in the first patent flours which 
were collected for comparison as it was 
in the vitamin flours. The same applied 
to the vitamin B, content. Crumb color 
differences appeared to be the greatest 
factor in differentiatipg between the dif- 
ferent flours. The possibility of further 


improving the color of vitamin B white 
flour is indicated from the variability 
found in the crumb color of the loaves 
made from the various flours. 
“According to the information col- 
lected by the inspectors in the 18 cities 
from which these samples were obtained, 
22% of the total sales of bread per week 
made at these places was vitamin B 
white bread. If these figures be cor- 
rect it will be seen that a substantial 
quantity of vitamin B white bread is now 
being consumed in Canada in spite of 
the fact that there has been relatively 
little advertising behind the movement. 
“With regard to the use of vitamin B 
white flour in the home, reports submit- 
ted by the various household science 
people across Canada as well as the re- 
port presented by the cereal division 
itself, indicate that certain products such 
as chocolate cake, spice cake, tea _bis- 
cuits, pastry, cookies, etc., may be made 
quite satisfactorily from vitamin B white 
flour, but certain other products such as 
white cake and sponge cake can be made 
more successfully from some of the 
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household flours now on the market. 
Where flour is used in the home exclu 
sively for the baking of products other 
than bread, it is not considered that the 
present vitamin B. white flour will come 
to take the place to any large extent 
of the flours now commonly used so long 
as the latter are available. 

“In our last report we submitted data 
indicating the extremely high vitamin 
B, content of the scutellum of the wheat 
kernel in the case of Regent wheat. In 
our next report we hope to be able to 
submit data obtained from Thatcher 
wheat and which may possibly provide 
a clue as to why Regent regularly yields 
a higher B, content than Thatcher. 

“There is considerable evidence that 
the milling industry is becoming very 
definitely interested in the discovery that 
the scutellum may contribute four to 
five times as much B, as does the em- 
bryo, on a weight basis. The fact that 
these two fractions vary in physical 
characteristics suggests that it may be 
possible to mill more scutellum into the 
flour than has heretofore been done.” 





<—S 


The Official Position on Canadian 
Flour Enrichment — 


The editor of this journal has received 
R. E. Wodehouse, deputy 
minister of the Department of Pensions 
and National Health, Ottawa, Ont., the 
following letter: 


from Dr. 


¥ ¥ 

An article appeared in your April 
14 issue of THe NortHwesterN MILER, 
Milling Production Section, under the 
authorship of A. W. Alcock, entitled 
“Stalemate in Canadian Flour Enrich- 
ment.” The Honorable the Minister has 
requested me to prepare a reply to the 
article. 

I have met Mr. Alcock at the two con- 
ferences held with the representatives of 
the milling interests in the Department 
of Pensions and National Health, and I 
have met his manager on both occasions, 
too, who heads the Division of Flour in 
the Food Control Service of Canada. 
[Dr. Wodehouse evidently refers to the 
former general manager of Mr. Alcock’s 
company, J. J. Page, who is now flour 
and cereals administrator in the War- 
4 
Walker succeeded Mr. Page as general 
manager in December, 1940. He has no 
official connection with the government. 
—Ed.]. I have had several visits from 
the representatives of Merck & Co., Ltd., 
who are interested in having their syn- 
thetic vitamins utilized by the milling 
interests. 


time Prices and Trade Board. 


It is odd that it should be suggested 
that we are hesitant in the Food and 
Drugs Branch of the Department of 
Pensions and National Health, and in the 
same article, we are accused of being 
precipitant almost to the extent of being 
dogmatic in the regulations we have had 
promulgated for the control of flour and 
bread. 

(1) At no time has there been any de- 
sire on the part of the Department of 
Pensions and National Health to coerce 
the milling trade. They are still allowed 
to make flour as they have always made 
it and market it as they have in the past, 

(2) Long before the war, we were 
searching for a way to have the people 
provided with a flour for domestic and 


other use, less starch-white and contain- 
ing more of the nutriment which was 
available in the wheat from which the 
flour was made. 

(3) A flour of acceptable whiteness 
(very near the whiteness of ordinary 
marketed patent flour) had been pro- 
duced in Canada in at least two mills, 
by high extraction milling, regularly 
meeting the requirements as finally set 
forth in the Order in Council following 
the two meetings of the milling trade 
referred to above, before the Order in 
Council was passed. 

The following points, according to the 
records of the Department of Pensions 
and National Health, are at variance 
with the contents of the article by Mr. 
Alcock published in your Milling Pro- 
duction Section of April 14: 

(a) The’ representatives of the millers 
at their conference with the Department 
of Pensions and National Health of- 
ficials agreed to accept 360 or 365 I. U. 
of vitamin B as the requirement of the 
Order in Council. The Order in Council 
set forth 400 I. U. as the requirement, 
but the trade were informed that the 
laboratory methods in operation at the 
present time would have to allow for 
a 10% tolerance in any Court proceed- 
ings, and 400 less 10% is 360 so that the 
actual working of the Order in Council 
is exactly as the millers agreed. 

(b) Customer acceptance of Vitamin 
B White Bread has been considerably 
higher than Mr. Alcock’s figures would 
show. In five Canadian cities, having a 
total weekly bread sale of about 2,000,- 
000 loaves, it has been found that 25.8% 
of all bread sold was Vitamin B White 
Bread, and another 10% was whole 
wheat. This sale, a year after the bread 
has been on the market, indicates that 
a satisfactory product has been achieved. 
Customer acceptance of the flour, in the 
only sections where a good quality Vi- 
tamin B White Flour has received any 
appreciable advertising support, has been 
good. ° 

(c) The keeping qualities of high ex- 
traction Vitamin B white flour (Canada 
Approved) is entirely satisfactory, from 
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the mill producing the largest distribu- 
tion for household use. 

(d) Nutritionally the value of this 
flour has been greatly underestimated by 
Mr. Alcock. Our figures for thiamine 
obtained from assay of run of market 
samples, are not entirely in agreement 
with those quoted from Merck & Co. 
Our figures follow: 


B,/lb 

Vitamin B White Flour 1.20 mg. 

Bakers’ Flour 0.52 mg 

Difference 0.68 mg 
Thus the use of Vitamin B White 


Flour more than doubles the thiamine 
intake from this source, and more than 
trebles the intake from patent flour. 

The “annual per capita intake” given 
by Mr. Alcock is meaningless, since only 
the increase in thiamine intake of those 
using the Vitamin B Flour should enter 
into the calculation. Not even fortified 
flour would increase the thiamine intake 
if it were not used. 

(e) The expected deleterious effect of 
the 1942 wheat crop is not apparent in 
May samples. Up to the present, the 
vitamin content of the Vitamin B White 
Flour is fully as high as formerly, with 
no increase in ash, although it is most 
probable that recent samples contain an 
appreciable proportion of 1942 wheat. 

(f) The mill producing the largest dis- 
tribution for household use has had many 
runs of only 1942 wheat, with flour regu- 
larly over 400 I. U. and ash and baking 
qualities entirely satisfactory. 

(g) The desirability of attempting to 
correct all dietary deficiencies by addi- 
tions to flour and bread is greatly to be 
questioned. Such a policy is likely to 
result in a tendency on the part of the 
public to consider bread as a drug 
(which it properly would be) resulting 
in decrease of general acceptability. The 
alternative, considering bread as one 
food in the whole field of nutrition, and 
attaining the best possible natural nu- 
tritional qualities, seems greatly to be 
preferred. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Chain-Belt Kink 
By W. F. Schaphorst 


OT long ago a prominent engi- 
neering journal published an in- 
teresting kink on the conversion 
of a silent chain drive into a belt drive. 
A certain silent chain broke. A new 
chain was unavailable and there were 
no repair parts on hand. So the me- 
chanic ingeniously made a belt drive out 
of it by wrapping lengths of the silent 
chain around the sprockets and making 
them endless. That gave him fairly 
smooth faces on both sprockets and en- 
abled him to use them as pulleys. In 
other words, the back of the chains be- 
came the surface of the newly devised 
pulleys. 





However, as written in the journal 
the information published was incom- 
plete. I wanted to know more about 
the drive, so I wrote to the editor for 
further data and it was furnished as 
follows: 

“The diameters of the sprockets 
Were approximately 10 inches and 16 
inches, respectively, the diameter with 
the chain on, being about one inch 
greater. The width of the chain and 
also the belt was 10 inches. The speed 
of the motor 900 r.p.m. There was a 
typographical error in the article: ‘The 
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horsepower of the motor was given as 
20, whereas it should have been 75.” 
That gives me sufficient information 
Checking over the figures 
for belt drives and using a diameter 
of 11 inches for the pulley motor I get 
a belt speed of about 2,590 feet per min- 
ute. This speed, according to tables 


to work on. 


for ordinary leather belting, should en- 
able two-ply leather belt to transmit 
62.75 h-p which as will be noted is fairly 
close to the 75 h-p transmitted by the 
chain. 

If a special tan leather belt were used, 
which is capable of transmitting 20% 
more power than the ordinary variety, 


we get 75.3 h-p. In other words, if 
the maintenance man had had a special 
tan leather belt on hand he could have 
pulled full load—75 h-p. 

Of course it is quite possible that the 
back of a chain when used as a pulley 
will not pull as much as a standard 
pulley. 
tive test has ever been made covering 
that point. 


So far as I know, no compara- 


But since strips of chrome 
inside of a regular leather belt will 
pull more than the original belt in direct 
contact with a standard pulley, I am 
believe that the reverse— 
strips of steel on special tanned belting 
—will also pull more. Anyway, the kink 


inclined to 
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is very interesting and I believe it will 
prove valuable to others. 





SPREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





“Enzymes are produced by living cells 
which are complex structures organized 
to do various kinds of work, and the life 
principle resides in these structures. Cer- 
tain cells have as their special function 
the production of enzymes, that is, some 
cells produce the tools for other cells as 
some mechanics make a specialty of tool 
production, Living cells can produce 
other living cells, but enzymes cannot 
produce other enzymes.”—C. O. Swan- 


son, in “Wheat and Flour Quality.” 





PLUS 


EQUALS 


YOUR ALL-PURPOSE FLOUR 


X-C CALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


+ 





Ah fa 
BETTER BAKING 

. .. because X-C, added at the rate of one 

pound per barrel, gives sufficient acidity to 

help counteract excess alkalinity so often 


present in home-baked products. Therefore, 
homemakers get better results. 











BETTER LIVING 


... because a pound of X-C per barrel of flour 
adds more than enough healthful, bone- 
building calcium to meet government stand- 
ards for calcium-enriched flour. 








X-C... extra rich in calcium . . . isa phosphate of exceptional 
quality. The producers of HT Phosphate make it from 
heart-of-the-vein, food-grade lime and phosphoric acid that 
tests better than 99.9% pure. X-C can be added to your 
flour, easily and at low cost, in the same type of batch 
mixers used for self-rising flours. Or, it can be fed directly 
into your flour stream with any of a number of feeders on 


the market. 


Although X-C Phosphate gives your flour extra quality 
and extra value, it costs you no more than ordinary phos- 
phates used in phosphated, all-purpose flours. 


For samples and complete details, write: MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Phosphate Division, St. Louis, Mo. 








BETTER SELLING 


... because X-C adds two strong sales points: 
(1) It makes your flour even more healthful 
and (2) it is even easier for home bakers to 
use with success. 











CALCIUM 
PHOSPHATE 


EXTRA RICH IN CALCIUM...FOR 
BETTER BAKING... BETTER HEALTH 


*Extra Calcium 


PRODUCERS OF ENRICHED FLOUR 
Vitamin B, is destroyed by excess alkalinity. By add- 
ing X-C Calcium Phosphate to your flour you keep 
it on the acid side and may save as much as 50% of 
the B, lost in baking! 
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‘= recording dough mixer de- 
scribed in an earlier article of 
this series required 400 grams of 
flour for a curve, a distinct disadvan- 
tage since often such an amount of 
flour is not available in wheat improve- 
ment work or in obtaining advance in- 
formation on a new crop. This situa- 
tion prompted the building of an instru- 
ment which requires only 35 grams of 
flour for a curve. It has all the main 
features of the larger machine and the 
curves are similar in all essential charac- 
teristics. The instrument was called the 
Swanson - Working Micro - Recording 
Dough Mixer. This machine, with sev- 
eral modifications, is now manufactured 
and sold under the name Mixograph. 


DOUGH HANDLING PROPERTIES 

The importance of satisfactory dough 
handling properties has been frequent- 
ly emphasized in preceding articles. A 
flour which has unsatisfactory dough 
handling properties will be unacceptable 
to the baker no matter how well it may 
The first curve, 
or mixogram, made from the hard win- 
ter wheat Chiefkan flour in the milling 
department, Kansas State College, indi- 
cated that this variety would not give 
satisfaction to the users of Kansas flours. 
Baking tests in a large number of flour 
testing laboratories have confirmed this 
prediction. The information obtained 
from a curve, now called mixogram, is 
not the final answer, but it reveals cer- 


test in other respects. 








Mixograms—The Upper Two From Tenmarqg Flour and the Lower From Chiefkan 


Miero-Recording Dough Mixer or Mixograph 


By C. 0. Swanson 


tain properties which determine how a 
dough will handle in the bakery. Un- 
satisfactory dough handling properties 
have been a sufficient ground for reject- 
ing a spring wheat variety when all 
other tests indicated satisfactory per- 
formance. (Private communication.) If 
mixograms had been made from. this 
variety in the earlier stages the time 
and expense used to grow sufficient wheat 
for a large bakery test would have 
been saved. 


SIFTED WHEAT MEALS 

The use of sifted wheat meal instead 
of flour has obvious advantages since 
it eliminates the need of the longer 
preparation in making flour on a lab- 
oratory mill. Johnson and Swanson 
(1942) found that although the mixo- 
grams were not exactly like those ob- 
tained from the flours of the same 
wheats, they were closely correlated in 
all essential characteristics. The corre- 
lations were so close that the curves 
from a wheat meal could be judged 
almost as well as those obtained from 
flours. 

In interpreting a mixogram in rela- 
tion to flour quality it is convenient to 
use a diagram which divides it into its 
significant diagrams 
have been proposed for use in describ- 
ing the curve or mixogram from the 
micro mixer or mixograph.  Shellen- 
berger (1940) used a diagram in the in- 
terpretation of curves made from mill 


parts. Various 


stream flours. A_ similar scheme was 
used by Johnson and Swanson (1942) 
in comparing curves obtained on flours 
and on sifted meals made by the lab- 
oratory grinder. A diagram of four 
mixograms is given in the accompany- 
ing illustration. The two upper mixo- 
grams are from Tenmarq flours and the 
two lower are from Chiefkan flours. The 
two to the left are from high protein 
flours and the two to the right are from 
low protein flours. A glance at these 
mixograms will show that the variety 
factor is very prominent in determining 
mixogram characteristics. The mixo- 
grams also show that protein content 
is another important factor and that 
protein content makes a bigger differ- 
entiation on Tenmarq than on Chiefkan. 


THE HEIGHT UNITS 

The heavier horizontal lines on the 
paper on which the mixogram is traced 
make 10 major divisions and each of 
these is divided into five minor divisions 
by the lighter horizontal lines. Thus the 
height of any position on a mixogram 
may be read in convenient units. A 
point at 7.1 means that it is seven major 
divisions plus one minor division from 
the bottom or base line. Since these 
cross lines divide the chart into 50 parts 
a decimal system may be obtained by 
giving each minor division a value of 
two. The height would then be read in 
parts of 100 and the above point would 


be 72. 


The rate of movement of the chart 
paper is so regulated that the pen 
passes from one curved line to another 
in one minute. Thus the time from the 
start of mixing to any position on the 
mixogram can be read in minutes and 
fractions of a minute. 


PARTS OF THE DIAGRAM 


Important requisites of a diagram «are 
that it should be easily made and that 
the different parts should be readily 
comprehended. In making such dia- 
grams as are shown in the illustration 
the following lines are drawn: 

DO in the general center of the up 
or developing slope. 

WO in the general center of the first 
part of the down or weakening slope. 

HO, a perpendicular, from O or the 
intersection of the lines DO and WO. 

TN, a horizontal line, through O from 
the are on which the mixogram starts 
to any convenient distance beyond O. 

By means of these lines and the angles 
formed by them the most important 
characteristics of a mixogram may be 
described in figures and degrees of 
angles measured with a protractor. The 
line TO measures, in minutes and esti- 
mated fractions, the time required for 
the dough to reach maximum mechan- 
ical development. After proper corre- 
lations have been made with the bakery 
mixer, the time indicated on a mix0- 
gram can be used to predict the mix- 
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WE'VE AN EYE 
FOR “FIGURES” 


Wuo wins the beauty contest? The 
lovely with the best figure. For she’s 
the one the judges pick, when a bevy 
of pretty girls passes in review. Which 
just proves that the right kind of figure 
always makes a hit . . . that shape is 


often the measure of success. 





Take the salt business, for example. 
Just as our super-glamour gal’s figure 
is “different,”” you'll find the shape of 
an Alberger crystal different. For only 
Diamond Crystal is flash crystallized— 
crystals caused to grow much more 
rapidly. As a result, Diamond Crystal 
Alberger flakes have maximum specific 
surface. And any chemist or food tech- 
nologist knows that the solubility rate 
of salt depends on specific surface more 
than anything else. 
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So, if it’s rapid solubility you’re in- 
terested in, it will pay you to study 
Diamond Crystal. Compare it with the 
salt you’re now using. Examine its 
crystals. You’ll be delighted with the 
results of your Iaboratory comparison, 
and equally pleased when you follow 
up with actual plant tests. Yes, a trial 
will convince you that the right shape 
puts Diamond Crystal out in front 
when it comes to rapid solubility. 





NEED HELP? HERE IT Is! 


If you have a salt problem, write to 
Technical Director, Diamond Crystal, 
Dept. A-7, St. Clair, Michigan. We’ll 
be glad to advise you—or even send an 
experienced salt technician to your 
plant—without obligation to you. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
ALBERGER SALT 


PROCESS 








MILL COGS 


We make ALL kinds. ializein’*Ready Dressed" 
pm —— are READY TO RUN the moment 
driven and keyed. Write for circular “DW 

and instruction sheets free. 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 











ing time needed in mechanically devel- 
oping a dough for baking. The line HO 
measures, in units of the chart, the 
height at the maximum development. 
This height will be related to the pro- 
tein content and the amount of water 


absorption. The degrees of angle DOT 
indicate rate of development. This 
angle is shown to be much larger for 
Chiefkan than for Tenmargq, indicating 
a slower rate of development of the lat- 
ter as compared with the former. The 
angle DOW is the tolerance angle. The 
greater this angle, the greater the tol- 
erance to mixing. The comparatively 
larger angle DOW in Tenmarg as com- 
pared with Chiefkan reveals the greater 
tolerance to mixing of Tenmarg. One 
of the chief faults of Chiefkan is lack 
of mixing tolerance and the accompany- 
ing poor dough handling properties. The 
angle WON is the weakening angle and 
indicates the rate at which the dough 
breaks down under prolonged mechan- 
ical action. This angle is much larger 
in Chiefkan than in Tenmarq and is 
another indication of lack of tolerance 
to mixing of Chiefkan. 

It is evident from what has been said 
that in comparing mixograms from dif- 
ferent flours it is necessary to consider 
the protein content as well as the variety 
or the class of wheat. As a rule the 
hard winter wheats, with the exception 
of Tenmarg and Cheyenne, have shorter 
mixing times than the spring wheats 
when the protein contents and absorp- 
tions are comparable. Usually, increas- 
ing the absorptions makes the mixing 
periods longer and lowers the heights of 
the mixograms; also the heights become 
lower with decreasing protein content, 
and vice versa, 


EFFECT OF WHEAT WEATHERING 


That exposure to rains during harvest 
changes the characteristics of the mixo- 
grams was shown by Swanson (1942). 
The mixograms from the weathered sam- 
ples in comparison with the nonweath- 
ered samples averaged a longer time of 
dough development, lower heights, small- 
er angles of development and weakening 
but a larger tolerance angle. Other 
experiments have shown that when wheat 
has undergone damage from heating in 
bin storage, these changes are much 
greater. It is therefore necessary in 
using mixograms as measures of wheat 
quality to note evidences of exposure 
to rains during harvest or damage dur- 
ing storage. 


A TEST FOR GLUTEN QUALITY 


That gluten is the main factor which 
influences the mixogram characteristics 
was shown in a series of experiments in 
which dried and finely ground gluten 
was mixed with wheat starch in such 
proportion as to give the same protein 
percentages as normally occurs in flours. 
(Swanson and Andrews, 1943.) The 
mixograms showed the same_ general 
characteristics as those obtained from 
the flours from which the glutens had 
been separated. Thus Chiefkan gluten 
mixed with starch gave a mixogram 
very similar to that obtained from the 
original Chiefkan flour. Tenmarq glu- 
ten and starch gave mixograms similar 
to those obtained from the original flour. 
Thus the mixogram is fundamentally a 
measure of quality inherent in the gluten 
structure. 


CAUSE FOR REJECTION 


While the mixograms may not reveal 
as much of wheat and flour quality as 
might be desired, they do reveal dough 
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The losses caused by insects injurious to stored grain and milled 
products are tremendous. It is estimated that in the United States 
these losses represent about 5 percent of the total value of the products, 
or about $250,000,000 annually, and this does not take into considera- 
tion the reputations of the milling company, the flour broker, and the 
baker, which suffer when their well-established brands of products 
are damaged by the presence of insects. 


The above is from a bulletin issued 
by the Dept. of Agriculture 


This Proved Method 
Stops Infestation 


Insect invasions do not bother mills that 
use “ENTOLETERS.” Independent tests 
conducted in milling plants over periods 
of many months prove that “ENTOLET- 
ER” Control insures continuous destruc- 
tion of all forms of infestation in milled 
products. 


“ENTOLETERS?” serve further as a means 
of blending flours, mixing ingredients and 
improving vitamin distribution in the en- 
richment of flour. They aid in the produc- 
tion of a uniform product of improved 
appearance and baking quality. 


“ENTOLETER?” operation is simple, con- 
tinuous and entirely mechanical. No heat 
is involved. Moisture content remains un- 
changed. Gluten, starch cells and baking 
qualities are unharmed. 





@ Small space and low 


headroom requirements 
are extra advantages of 
the “ENTOLETER.” 


“ENTOLETERS” are Free report of “ENTOLETER’” tests will 


made to handle 10, 25, be sent on request. Entoleter Division, The 
50 and 75 barrels per Safety Car Heating & Lighting Company, 
hour, Inc., 230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











ENTOLETER 
CONTINUOUS DESTRUCTION OF ALL INSECT LIFE 
for good Sc/f-72ising flours 


Use Columbia Flour Blend Sodium Bicarbonate—and you're sure of 

good self-rising flours. Good from the production angle because of its 

free-flowing properties and freedom from caking. Good from the 

consumer's angle because this blend of U.S. P. Sodium Bicarbonate 
is exceptionally pure. 


COLUMBIA FLOUR BLEND SODIUM BICARBONATE 


PITTSBURGH 
PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING ...... PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Chicago - Boston - Cincinnati - Cleveland + Philadelphia 
St. Louis - New York - Minneapolis - Pittsburgh - Charlotte 
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handling properties better than any other 
test. 
ciple of mixing is very similar to that 


This is mainly because the prin- 


used in bakery mixers, as has heen dis- 
No 
ter how many good points a wheat or 


cussed in preceding articles. mat- 
flour will show in testing, one serious 
fault may be sufficient cause for rejec- 
Albert Einstein is reported to 
have made this statement in regard to 


tion. 


his theory of relativity: “No number of 
will but 


experiment me 


experiments prove me right, 


only one may prove 


wrong.” 
Not as much work has been done in 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


correlating mixogram patterns with bak- 
The 


greatest usefulness of the mixograph at 


ing results as would be desirable. 


the present time appears to be in fur- 
nishing information supplementing the 
baking The 
used to indicate the time required to 


data. mixogram may be 
mix doughs to optimum development for 
baking provided that the speed of the 
mixograph has been correlated with the 
bakery mixer. The mixogram indicates 
mixing tolerance and gives a_ varietal 
pattern which may be used in predict- 
ing baking values within a variety whose 
general pattern is known. 
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WINTHROP’S BRAND OF FLOUR-ENRICHMENT MIXTURE 





with potencies adjusted to NEW enrichment levels 
and RIBOFLAVIN added! 


JUSTas you'd expect, “VEXTRAM" is ready —without delay, 
and with no change in method of use—to help you meet 
the new enriched family flour standards. 

Today you can buy ‘““VEXTRAM” containing not only 
increased amounts of vitamin B,, niacin and iron, but also 


the added requirement, riboflavin. 


Yet you use it at the same rate—one ounce to each barrel of 
flour—to enrich your product safely above the newly-estab- 


lished levels for 


all four flour-enrichment nutrients! 


With this change in potencies, Winthrop enrichment 


experts have retained all the advantages which have carried 


“VEXTRAM” so swiftly to its present popularity. Fine 
particle size. Freedom of flow. Fast, uniform distribution. 


And the same carriers*, which keep additions of minerals at 


HOW VEXTRAM” HELPS YOU MEET NEW ENRICHMENT REQUIREMENTS 


Lb Properly added as recommended, ‘““VEX- 

TRAM” enriches flour dependably,uniformly 

to new required levels of all four nutrients— 
it: im B,, in, iron and riboflavin. 





2. Due to the type of filler used to obtain 
uniform distribution of the nutrients, “VEX- 
TRAM” assures a minimum increase in ash. 


a Easier sifting, with much less chance for 
scalping off nutrients in the rebolt sifters. 


4. More even distribution, due to the fine 


physical characteristics of “VEXTRAM’’. 


5. Free-flowing, with uniformly fine par- 


ticle size. 


6. “VEXTRAM”’ contains only food-grade 


ingredients. 


Fe Uniform—never contains less nutrients 
than stated on the label. 


8. Eliminates an important part of the 
variable factors in flour-enrichment. 


*Combination of carriers, developed and first used by Winthrop. 


FOR MAXIMUM ACCURACY, 





UTMOST ECONOMY, 


ENRICH Y 


a minimum (low ash) and aid sifting of flour. 
New price schedules sent on request. Supplies of ‘““VEX- 


TRAM” are ready at New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City, Denver, San Francisco, Port- 
land (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta for quick 
delivery. Consult our TECHNICAL SALES 
SERVICE now for further information and 
help with your flour-enrichment problems. 
ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO— 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ae 






OUR FLOUR WITH ‘’VEXTRAM’’ 
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pectacular- 


But It Caused No Rioting 








HE introduction of automatic mill- 

ing in about 1785 by Oliver Evans 

brought forth no evidence of riot- 
ing or violent objection on the part of 
mill workers, such as occurred in Eng- 
land in the early part of the nineteenth 
century, despite the fact that large 
numbers of people had been thrown out 
of work and reduced to 
through the Napoleonic wars. 


starvation 
Such was 
the conclusion reached by a writer in 
the English Milling after he 
sought the aid of contemporary niillers 
who referred him to books on practical 
milling and a biography of Oliver Evans, 
He found that the response was not al- 
together spontaneous either, for (liver 
Evans, who invented and introduced the 
worm or conveyor, 


journal 


the elevator and 
“hopper-boy” or “cooler,” was criticized 
and_ ridiculed inventions 


and _ his 


termed “contraptions.” 


were 
Evans came from Celtic stock. He 
was born in 1755 in the village of New- 
port in the Crown Colony of Delaware, 
as it was then called. One of his earli- 
est inventions was a steam carriage, fol- 
lowed by machines for making wool and 
cotton. He invented high-pressure en- 
gines and also built a locomotive before 
Stephenson was born. His connection 
with the flour industry began in 1782 
when he contracted to build a flour mill 
at New Castle, near Newport. It was 
here that he first conceived the idea of 
applying the power driving the millstones 
to perform all the operations formerly 
done by manual labor, thus originating 
the automatic flour mill, He remained 
actively connected with the industry all 
his life, and taught Europeans the art 
of mechanizing their mills. 

The English commentator notes that 
Evans planned and fitted up a mill for 
George Washington on his Mount Ver- 
non estate. Evans was a_ generation 
ahead of his contemporaries and conse- 
quently spent half his life engaging in 
ceaseless litigation fighting for his patent 
rights, with the result that he died in 
poverty in 1811 in New York. 

The writer stated that there is no 
doubt that Evans’ work was largely re- 
sponsible for developing milling, which 
had been dormant for hundreds of years, 
into the great industry it is today. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





“An enormous amount of work has 
been done in testing the milling and bak- 
ing values of different varieties of wheat 
in the various classes. Quality testing of 
this kind must always be relative oF 
comparative. There cannot be any ab- 
solute measures, because the flours are 
used for such a large diversity of pu! 
poses and by 80 many different pro- 
cedures in the bakeshops. For this red 
son some one variety in each class is ust- 
ally chosen as a standard. For spring 
wheat Marquis has been the standard by 
which the other spring sown varieties 
are compared. For durum it is Kuban- 
ka; for the hard red winter, Kharkvx and 
Turkey, which are very similar, are used; 
for white wheat, Pacific Blue Stem has 
been used. No one variety seems to have 
been chosen as the standard for sof! red 
winter.”—C. O. Swanson, in “Wheat and 
Flour Quality.” 
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WOMEN IN THE FLOUR MILLING INDUSTRY 


By Mary Anderson 


Director of the Women’s Bureau of the U. § Department of Labor 


From an Address Delivered Before the Association of Operative Millers at Kansas 
City, Mo., on June 8 


HEN I received an invitation 
W through your executive secre- 

tary to speak here, I was 
pleased to know that a topic on women 
“would be interesting to all in the audi- 
ence.” I confess I was a little sur- 
prised, as we were not aware that flour 
mills were considering any widespread 
use of women. 

We have thought of the flour milling 
industry as a man’s industry, vertically 
as well as horizontally, all jobs, whether 
in the clerical force or in the mill proper, 
being filled by men primarily. Yet on 
second thought I had to remember what 
is happening in many “men’s industries” 
—the oil refineries, lumber and timber, 
paper and pulp, in steel, the ore mines, 
sugar refineries, transportation—to know 
you must be having similar experiences 
as to employment needs. And some of 
you already, I find, are “talking the same 
language” these other industries are, in 
this respect. 

“Women are replacing men on all 
types of jobs except where heavy lifting 
is involved”—that is the statement over 
and over again that appears in every 
story of industrial production today. It 
is not widespread for many flour mills 
perhaps. How extensively it develops 
will depend of course on various factors 
—mainly on whether you are in a crit- 
ical labor-shortage area. I understand 
most milling centers are, or will be. 
Buffalo, Wichita, Seattle, Tacoma, Port- 
land, Oklahoma City and Chicago are all 
named, 

How successful you will find women’s 
performance will depend to a great de- 
gree on you or your personnel man- 
ager. Careful selection of the women 
employees first of all, then proper train- 
ing and adjustment, helpful supervision 
on the job, satisfactory working condi- 
tions. 

The employment problems in plants to- 
day are different from yesterday, and 
might be set up as follows: Those which 
may be laid at the door of management 
itself, and those that develop due to the 
nature of the labor reserves now avail- 
able. 

Some employers have just come to re- 
alize that they will have to employ 
women. They have put it off as long 
as possible. Now all of a sudden not 
only are they confronted with getting 
an entirely new group of workers but 
some of you are probably having to hire 
many at once—which means that in- 
duction and other personnel problems are 
more complicated than in days past, 
when only a few at a time were taken 
on. If your employees have been solely 
men, you now wonder if there are any 
special employment problems connected 
with women. You ask about other em- 
ployers’ experiences. You want to know 
where to go for information about 
women workers, as to their health, what 
labor laws apply to them, and so on. 

These problems are perhaps more in- 
tensified than ever before, even more 
worrisome to every one than they were 


a year ago, simply because the com- 
plexion of the woman labor reserve force 
has changed. To illustrate this, I want 
to comment on where the women work- 
ers have to come from. 

As background, I should explain that 
although the number of women in our 
labor force was increasing very fast in 
1941, by the time the year 1942 ended, 
almost 2,500,000 more women had been 
employed, over 1941. Where had they 
come from? In those months following 
the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor 
women who were waiting to find jobs 
in war industries had done so; some of 
them had had past factory experience; 
others were family members of the men 
employees taken for our armed forces 
and from our civilian industry and they 
knew from 
work in that factory or mill meant. Still 
others voluntarily applied for jobs, from 
a patriotic motive, 

That is the story for 1942. Now in 
1943, about 2,000,000 more women work- 
ers have to be found. Where is the new 
woman worker of 1943 coming from? 


family conversation what 


This brings us to my statement that the 
complexion of the woman labor reserves 
It is the housewives who 
must now be recruited, as more soldiers 
and sailors Relatively few 
will belong to the factory family group. 
The majority will be new in every sense 
to what factory employment means; they 
are not used to factory conditions, do 
not have working habits that fit easily 
into production routine—though they 
may be very quick to learn the job itself. 


has changed. 


are needed. 


Further, because they have not volun- 
tarily thought it necessary to “join up” 
for factory work, their attitudes are dif- 
ferent from the earlier women who were 
free to find war jobs, who wanted war 
jobs, who wanted to get into training 
courses, and who were not afraid of fac- 
tory work. 

I stress these points for you because 
this is what we are faced with in the 
labor situation today. True, there will 
be some shifting of experienced workers, 
with the approval of the War Manpower 
Commission, but all estimates of labor 
needs indicate.this is only a drop in the 
bucket in some areas. 

Those of you in rural areas may not 
find it hard to recruit workers, provided 
they are not needed on the farms, and to 
get good ones, because the labor re- 
serves in rural areas are, I believe, of 
better caliber than what is available in 
the labor-shortage areas. There are 
probably older men, young girls, avail- 
able. But in the large industrial centers 
named earlier, the cream of the labor- 
reserve crop has already been taken, and 
the employer who told us back in 1941 
that soon he would have to decide wheth- 
er he wanted to hire a first-rate woman 
or a second-rate man has long since 
found even the latter was not available 
and he has lost his chance to take that 
first-rate woman because a more fore- 
sighted competitor has hired her. 

Because the woman worker of 1943 
will be carrying two jobs by and large— 
she is first a housewife, you know— 
every effort should be made to see that 
her double life is arranged as carefully 





* FROM SOUTH OF THE BORDER * 





All the way from Mexico to Kansas City came the couple in the center of 
this picture to get information about the American way of milling by attending 


the recent annual convention of the Association of Operative Millers. 


From the 


left are Ray F. Sopher, Acme-Evans Co., Mrs. Hollace Dillon, Mr. Dillon, Cia 
Harinera-DeTorreon, Torreon, Mexico, and Arthur Essmueller, the Essmueller 


Co. 


In front is little Miss Dillon, who enjoyed the convention enormously. 


Mr. Dillon was born in the States, says both he and Ray Sopher are old time 
Hoosiers. 


as possible from her personal stand- 
point. She may need assistance on mat- 
ters connected with household duties— 
such as shopping, marketing for grocer- 
ies, banking, even legal services (her 
husband may be far away), and where 
there are children, proper and 
supervised recreation for them. Her 
whole life has revolved around these, in 
the past. The daily planning which has 
become a fixed habit has to be 
changed into new channels. 

Much more could be done in some 
communities in working out some of 
these problems. Recently we had an in- 
quiry from one of the largest chain gro- 
cery stores in the country asking if we 
knew any place where a personal food- 
shopping service has been established. 
Evidently that local grocery manager 
was trying to get something worked out. 
We could not tell him of any. 

I do not know whether more effective 
community action would result, if em- 
ployers only showed more interest—a 
woman can’t be a good worker if she is 


“are 


now 


worrying about things at home. Or 
whether responsibility should be placed 
more squarely on community groups, on 
citizens whose contribution to the war 
could find expression in 
through” on such needed facilities. 

But I do know that absenteeism— 
which for the last month or two has 
troubled all of us—has quite different 
‘auses for women workers than for men. 
One flour mill representative said he did 
not think women absent often 
without good cause—family responsibili- 
ties had to be considered. (Illness, sta- 
tistics show, is one cause of absenteeism 
more often than for 


“carrying 


were 


found for women 


men. ) 
What jobs are women filling in flour 
mills? Perhaps some of you _ heard 


George Burns and Gracie Allen enter- 
taining the head of a food products 
company, about a month ago on their 
radio program, in which Gracie said she 
knew how puffed rice was made—‘you 
just flatter the rice enough and it gets 
all puffed up.” I hope you don’t think 
my information on flour milling is going 
to be as sketchy as this—it will not be 





as entertaining perhaps, but recent facts 
about women in some of your mill jobs 
I am sure could make both you and me 
feel puffed up. 

In talking about jobs they are doing, 
I am going to take the liberty to sug- 
gest where else I think they might be 
used, My remarks won’t apply to all 
of you, because most mills employ fewer 
than 21 wage earners I believe, 
many employees here are long-time “all- 
round” men. But even in the smaller 
mills I am told the situation is changing 
and the various operations are being 
performed by different individuals, 
women in many cases. 

As to the milling process itself, the 
beginning job is sweeping. I was some- 
what surprised to have a report from 
one large milling center that in general 
women were not considered as “effec- 
tive” or “efficient” as men cleaners—yet 
from a mill in another area came the 


and 
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flat statement that this is one type of 
work in mills formerly done by men 
which is now being done by women. In 
a picture I saw of women sweepers in 
a flour mill, they were holding brooms 
and had them placed on the floor in 
sweeping position—if I hadn’t seen the 
automatic machinery in the background 
I would have said here were several 
housewives ready for spring cleaning. 
Women were used on this work in World 
War I. I did not know how to inter- 
pret this word “effective.” 

Perhaps this case is just one, and 
should not be overemphasized. There is 
a kind of superficial thinking, however, 
by certain administrative officials that 
can best be illustrated by this story: If 
a woman falls downstairs in a plant 
that hasn’t used women before, it is not 
too difficult to find some supervisors 
conclude that all women fall downstairs 
and therefore they shouldn’t be em- 
ployed because of the insurance risk. 

If it is meant that women could not 
be used also as oilers of machinery (gen- 
eral mill oiler is the job next in order), 
I would like to suggest that they are 
doing this work in other industries, in 
other plants, but they have been care- 
fully trained. In a Pennsylvania paper 
and pulp mill girls are used now as 
oilers on the fronts of machines and 
later will be put on the “back” jobs. 
(I use this illustration because of the 
large machinery installed in these mills.) 

I read in a trade periodical that a 
roll-oiler “determines which bearings 
need attention by laying his hand on 
each and inspecting any that feel warm, 
in which case he calls the grinder or 
miller.” I do not find that women are 
doing this work. One remark we hear 
from many employers in machineshop 
industries is that women “get the feel” 
of the job as quickly as men, and for 
the mill job of roll-oiler, I think any 
woman might be quite sensitive at being 
told she could not gauge the tempera- 
ture of bearings by touch—when for 
years she has used hand or finger to test 
the oven heat for cakes or pies, to try 
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the baby’s bath water, to test an elec- 
tric iron before starting a day’s family 
ironing, and so on. 

Another milling-process operation I 
read about, in detail, was that of “ma- 
chine-tender”—keeping spouts clean and 
free of bugs, to control infestation, and 
to allow streams to run freely. This 
article says he makes sure bleachers are 
working properly, checks the pressure 
gauge on gas tanks for if they are 
empty unbleached flour comes out. I 
think a carefully instructed woman could 
do either of these. The job of replacing 
silks on the inside of sifters, of looking 
over reels and purifiers, and making re- 
pairs on worn silk, requires specialized 
training and experience, of course. It 
is careful work, demands expert atten- 
tion, and deft fingers. I understand 
women are mending or repairing silks, 
but do they do these other jobs? 

In flour milling for the commercial 
bakers, cleaning of flour sacks is a job 
where women are replacing men. In 
one mill it was planned to use women 
entirely on this, eliminating men. A 
another mill said 
“cleaned just as many sacks as men.” I 
was told this was dirty work, and stren- 


foreman in women 


uous. Women too are employed at mend- 
ing these second-hand flour sacks, re- 
turned for refilling; they are operating 
power-sewing machines. This is an old 
story, in effect, for women are in every 
factory where there is sewing of fabric. 

I would not expect to find women as 
grinders and beltmen, or as millwrights, 
boltermen, or as millers—though there 
may be some. 

Laboratory testing has been recognized 
widely as a type of work on which 
women and girls are capable—and_ in 
every report we have of flour milling, 
women are so employed (in some cases, 
even before they are in the mill). Their 
duties of course depend on their educa- 
tion, as well as training and experience 
with the company. Routine testing is 
within the range of any girl of high 
school education if she has been care- 


(Continued on page lé6a.) 





FLOUR IN THE ARMY RATION 


AJOR V. O. WODICKA, Quar- 
M termaster Corps, Chicago, de- 

scribed for the recent annual 
convention of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers the differences between ra- 
tions used by the army at home and 
abroad and the part that cereals play. 
Over-sea rations demand nonperishable 
products, he said. 

“Cereals have comprised a major por- 
tion of the subsistence of armies through 
all recorded history and before,” com- 
mented Major Wodicka. “They have 
certain properties which make them emi- 
nently suitable for such use. They are 
relatively plentiful in supply, stable in 
storage, flexible in use, and high in 
nutritive value. Their bland flavor makes 
them acceptable for repeated use over 
long periods of time. They can be put 
to use with a minimum of special han- 
dlings. Many of these advantages are 
no less important now than they were in 
the time of Cesar. 

“The developing shortages of meat 
and other foods high in proteins and 
water-soluble vitamins will undoubtedly 
increase the nutritional burden which 
must be borne by the cereals. We are, 
therefore, very much interested in see- 
ing products based on cereals which 


can be used as the main course of a 
meal, One such product has already been 
submitted and is showing considerable 
promise. The bland flavor of cereals 
makes them quite suitable as carriers 
for other flavors. 

“In developing such products there are 
two points which might be kept in mind. 
First of all, an attempt should be made 
in formulating the product to correct 
the amino acid deficiencies of the cereals 
used. Secondly, and more important, it 
should be remembered that when a civil- 
ian puts on an army uniform he does 
not automatically revolutionize his taste 
habits. It is too frequently assumed that 
a soldier will eat anything which is put 
before him and that the only prerequis- 
ite to the adoption of a ration item is 
the presentation of a set of imposing 
nutritional calculations. In point of 
fact, although army foods must be nutri- 
tionally sound, their acceptability to the 
soldier is one of the first considerations. 
Repeated tests have shown that soldiers 
will not eat food they do not like. 

“Flour and uncooked breakfast ce- 
reals, such as oatmeal and wheatmeal, 
are not now processed in any special 
way for ovérsea shipment, except that 
the flour, of course, is enriched. The 





prime concern with these products is 
packaging. Many of the climates in 
which our troops are operating are, to 
say the least, conducive to mold growth 
and insect infestation. In one area, the 
flour was so badly infested with weevils 
that the men termed the bread ‘meat 
loaf.’ I hasten to state that the flour in 
question was not supplied from this 
country, but I would certainly hesitate 
to guarantee that our flour is entirely 
free from this trouble. We have at- 
tempted to control this problem to some 
extent, however, by shipping flour in 
cotton bags overpacked in asphalt-lam- 
inated multi-wall paper bags. This pro- 
cedure so far has appeared to be satis- 
factory. Breakfast cereals, and maca- 
roni and spaghetti, however, have not 
been quite as well protected in the past 
and close attention is even now being 
given to redesigning the packaging for 


Lowell Armstrong 
. cereal chemists’ secretary . . 


rr reg 





W. E. McCraith 
. re-elected by A. O. M... 


Serving as secretary of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists for the 
coming year will be Lowell Armstrong, 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville. 
He was elected at the association’s an- 
nual convention in St. Louis. . . . Secre- 
tary of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers is W. E. McCraith, who was re-elected 
to that job at the A.O.M. convention in 
Kansas City. 
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these materials to improve their keeping 
quality. 

“The combat ration for individuals is 
composed of three meals, each packaged 
separately, and made up according to a 
definite pattern. Each contains two types 
of biscuit, a canned protein unit (meat, 
cheese or egg), a confection, a beverage, 
chewing gum and cigarettes. The bis- 
cuits are specially formulated for high 
nutritive value and long storage life, 
and have no direct counterparts in civil- 
ian production. Heavy use is made of 
whole grain flours; they are high in 
shortening, which is required to have a 
140-hour active oxygen test. While the 
biscuits now in use are reasonably sat- 
isfactory, one of them tends to develop 
a nonrancid off-flavor on long storage. 
We are therefore most anxious to have 
samples of possible substitutes sub- 
mitted to the Subsistence Research Lab- 
oratory. To be favorably considered, 
such samples should have a reasonable 
prospect of keeping for two years under 
normal climatic conditions when stored 
in reasonably air-tight nonmetal con- 
tainers, and of developing no rancidity 
or other off-flavor under these condi- 
tions. The initial flavor should be fairly 
neutral, and the product should, in addi 
tion, have the following properties: 7% 
moisture maximum, 110 calories per 
ounce minimum, 35 calories per cubic 
inch minimum, 5 ppm thiamin minimum, 
4.5 ppm riboflavin minimum, 15 ppm 
niacin minimum and 35 ppm iron mini- 
mum. The vitamins should be obtained 
preferably from natural ingredients and 
not by fortification with synthetics. The 
biscuits should be tough enough to with- 
stand handling, yet tender enough to be 
eaten without difficulty.” 








The Pictures isin 


MILLING PRODUCTION’S cameramen had 
a field day at the recent annual conven- 
tion of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers. So far as they could supply the cap- 
tion legend it reads thus (beginning in the 
top left hand corner and working on down 
to the lower right) : 

Ed Schurmann seemed to know all the 
ladies. From the left are Earl Parrott, 
Hanover Star Milling Co., Germantown, 
Ill., Mrs. William C. Essmueller, St. 
Louis, Mr. and Mrs. Ed Schurmann, Ger- 
mantown, Mrs. Harris McGavock, Kan- 
sas City, Mrs. Henry Stark, Wellington, 
Kansas, Mrs, Tom S. Abels, Salina, Kan- 
sas. 

C.E. Rich, Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 
Montreal, Que., listens attentively as T. E. 
Forster, Jr., explains the new Forster 
flour maturing equipment shown in the 
background. Just out of the camera's 
range was Earl Schmincke, of Nebraska 
City and Wichita, who as a miller in 
Nebraska City started the development 
of this equipment. 

Shot from above was the smiling group 
on the exhibit floor, caught between 
brushes and insecticides. From the left 
are A. D. Bosley, A. D. Bosley Co., In- 
dianapolis; R. W. Stillson, Nappanee 
(Ind.) Milling Co; L. J. Mundo, Univer- 
sal Brush Co., Chicago; L. W. Gruver, 
Topeka, representative for Universal; 
Charles E. Huffman, Abilene (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., and L. L. McAninch, 
Winthrop Chemical Co. 

The grim story of Guadalcanal is writ: 
ten on the face of the one-time happy- 
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go-lucky miller and machinery man, To- 
by Cecka, now a marine who served at the 
hot spot in the Southern Pacific and was 
wounded several times during his fight- 
ing. Private Cecka, once with Richmond 
Manufacturing Co., is brother of Edward 
J. Cecka, who represents that company, 
and son of the general superintendent 
for International Milling Co. Faces of 
the millers clustered around the marine 
show that his story had telling effect on 
the audience. From the left are John 
Moore, Dobry Flour Mills, Yukon, Okla; 
Emmet Loy, the Loy Mills, Brookville, 
Ohio; R. O. Pence, Kansas State College; 
Private Cecka, and P. H. Lawson, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc. 

Old friends meet for the first time in 
months at the convention as Carl E. 
Bolte, director of the Industrial Service 
Division of the WPB and formerly of 
Slater (Mo.) Milling Co., reaches across 
to shake hands with A. B. Waggoner, 
Waggoner-Gates Milling Co., Indepen- 
dence, Mo. At the left (center picture 
in second row) is Sam J. Lawellin, Wal- 





lace & Tiernan Co., Inc., and in the back- 
ground is Charles Bolte, president of 
Slater Milling Co., father of Carl. 

Elmer W. Reed, general manager of 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., James 
Rick, Union National Bank, Kansas City, 
and E. P. Mitchell, president of Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., are sitting on the 
sidelines (last picture in the row) watch- 
ing Mayor Gage come in for the open- 
ing address of welcome. 

First in the next row is a hungry group 
that has just seen the doors open for the 
beefsteak dinner of the International In- 
stitute of Milling Technology. From the 
left are Roger Pratt, Wallace & Tiernan 
Co., Inc; Arthur Ackels, Kansas Flour 
Mills Co; George Cormack, formerly gen- 
eral superintendent for General Mills; 
Walter H. Tarling, King Midas Flour 
Mills; Robert B. Dodds, Entoleter 
Sales representative, and E. A. White- 
man, General Mills. 

Miss Mary Anderson, director of the 
Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor, 
Washington, is receiving congratulations 

















from Secretary W. E. McCraith for one of 
the most intelligent 
made to the association of a particular 
problem by a government official. With 
no fancy theories or whims, Miss Ander- 
son gave solid answers to ticklish ques- 
tions, made the millers feel like she knew 
her business. 

Philip W. Pillsbury, president of Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. and an operative 
miller by experience and choice, is caught 
coming out of the meeting on women 
labor in the mill. Mr. Pillsbury, who 
started as a sweeper in one of his com- 
pany’s flour plants, rarely misses an oper- 


presentations ever 


ative meeting. 

Happy veterans of the association’s of- 
ficialdom await the I.I.M.T. festivities in 
the last picture at the right. Carl W. 
Grier, retiring president of the A.O.M., 
is seated, talking with Past President 
Jess Carter and Ray F. Sopher, Acme- 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Millers from far and wide got together. 
From the left (first picture in bottom 
row) are Charles Merilees, T. H. Taylor 





Co., Ltd., Chatham, Ont; W. R. Burr, S. J. 
Cherry & Sons, Ltd., Preston, Ont; Matt 
Belan, Commander-Larabee Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, and Julius Jurkow, 
Sheridan (Wyo.) Flouring Mills, Inc. 

The two busy men in the middle snap- 
shot were chairmen of the two top-notch 
entertainment dishes served up to con- 
ventioneers. S. H. “Van” Stoltzfus, Gen- 
eral Mill Equipment Co., holds the pro- 
gram he helped devise for the allied 
trades afternoon. He was chairman of 
the committee. John A. Strang, Wallace 
& Tiernan Co., Inc., who was banquet 
chairman and also did a lot of the heavy 
work for the allied party, looks on. 

Sideline discussion of bulk flour storage 
got these men in lively conversation 
after the first morning’s meeting. From 
the left they are: E. A. Marsh, St. Regis 
Paper Co., Ralph W. Bouskill, Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd, A. M. 
Marsh, Allis-Chalmers, Holdridge Marsh, 
son of A. M., and George S. O. Smith, 
the association’s new vice president. E. 
A. and A. M. Marsh are brothers. 
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HART-CARTER COMPANY 
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In the upper left picture two milling graduates from Kan- 
sas State College, rare things nowadays, look over the Hart- 
Carter machine illustrations shown at the recent annual conven- 
tion of the Association of Operative Millers in Kansas City. 
Pointing is Arthur Hibbs, Leavenworth, and looking on is War- 
ren Schlaegel, Olathe. Uncle Sam has priority on these two boys. 


They will be in the service soon. ... To the right of them 
Arthur B. Hamilton and Robert B. Dodds are ready to give the 
old heave-ho on an Entoleter as they pack up on the last day 
of the convention. Both men are with the Entoleter company, 
and live in New York. .. . Enjoying the refreshments at the 
allied party (first picture in second row) are John J. Woods, 
well known Jay-Bee Sales Co. representative in the middle 
west; J. O. Simon, Mr. Woods’ advertising agent; Roy Wil- 
liams, Standard Milling Co., Kansas City; Jack Johnston, 
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Thomas Page Mill Co., Topeka. The man mopping his head 
looks like B. C. Williams, Red Star Milling Co., Wichita... . 
J. F. Wombacher and W. L. Wallace of Midland Laboratories, 
Dubuque, Iowa, (at the right) are having a good time over their 
booth table. Having been told to shake hands or do something 
besides look at the camera, they seem about to get together as 
the flash bulb goes off. . . . In the bottom row George A. Ayls- 
worth, Great Western Railroad Co; J. A. Willis, general man- 
ager Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., and Earl Homan, Horner & 
Wyatt get together for a chat before the allied trades party. 
Tom Luby, veteran Kansas miller, is in the background. .. . 
And moving over into the lower right hand corner we come 
upon W. R. Nelson, Graton & Knight, center, chatting with a 
miller from Colorado (we lost his name), while Max Moritz, 
Industrial Fumigant Co., Chicago, looks on. 





WOMEN IN THE FLOUR MILLING INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 14a.) 
fully selected and trained for employ- 
ment on this type of work. 

The “big” jobs where women are used _ sacks). 
in flour mills are packaging and loading. 
It was probably these two occupations 
a milling executive had in mind when he 
told our regional representative that 
women can probably be used in one- 
third of the jobs in flour mills—and un- 


doubtedly he wanted us to remember 


closure machines, but in mills not pack- 
aging these smaller units, only a man 
does this (handling the 50-lb and 100-lb 


ment; they are called “loaders.” One 
milling official said he didn’t use women 
at all on this work as all sizes of bags 
were included. 


I want to mention here an interesting I understand that in all automatic 
statement in a recent issue of the New 
York Journal of Commerce, that the to be done. 
increasing use of women in food distri- 
bution may force a repackaging program 
for all bulk products—flour was named, 


lines in flour mills there is still lifting 
A repackaging program 
may have to be the answer for some 
of you in labor shortage areas. It oc- 
curs to me also that it may only be 


. vious—floors are very clean. 





the size sack or bag would govern this 
mainly. 

Women are filling sacks up to 25 lbs 
in weight, and they also operate sewing- 










along with sugar and others—which up 
to now have moved more often in larger 
volume units, of 100 lbs or more. 

In some mills, women are used for 
loading the filled bags in cars for ship- 


necessary to plan for loading of the 
smaller packages separate from the load- 
ing of the heavy ones, using women on 
the former. In the Union Station here 
in Kansas City, women are operating 
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the parcel and baggage wagons, the 
loading and unloading of everything but 
the heaviest trunks. 

At this point I want to emphasize 
that women should not be employed on 
heavy work unless they have been se- 
lected deliberately for it—they should 
have large frames and heavy muscular 
strength. The Women’s Bureau has is- 
sued a pamphlet on the proper way to 
lift and to carry weights. We say: 

Keep your arms and back 
straight, bend your knees and lift 
with your legs. 

Never lift while in an awkward 
position. 

Be sure you have good footing. 
Lift with a smooth even motion 
Don’t jerk. 

When lifting from a bench, slide 
the package close to your body and 
after grasping it, keep your arms 
stiff. Make the lift by bending 
your body backward. 

If lifting with another person, 
make sure you both lift at the same 
time and let the load down together. 
Rather unusual stories are constant!) 

turning up about women handling much 
heavier weights than the 25-lb limit. In 
every case it is*true it is a story of a 
stronger-than-average woman—but we 
are beginning to feel that there really 
are numbers of women who are capable 
of handling some of these heavy jobs, 
when—and only if—they are selected for 
such heavy work. 





Our woman popula- 
tion has its share of physically-strong 
members. 

The most -unusual story of the few I 
shall give here is not that of a Paul 
Bunyan in feminine form, but of a 
woman of only 95 lbs, who lifts 50-Ib 
steel bars and feeds them into a screw 
machine 8 hours a day. She says she 
stands the job because she was formerly 
an acrobatic dancer. Much significance 
can be read into this story—you all 
know what expert balance and careful 
placing of body position a dancer as- 
sumes when she is on the receiving end 
of acrobatic stunts. 

As to clerical jobs, I want to pay 
tribute not only to the usual women 
office workers long on the job as pri- 
vate secretaries and first as stenogra- 
phers and typists—without whose work 
no plant could be in operation—but to 
women’s advancement in clerical work in 
“men’s industries,” where they are re- 
placing men clerks in all departments. 
The first-hand reports I have from tli 
bureau representative in this region in- 
dicate the flour milling industry is fol- 
lowing suit in introducing women on 
practically all desk jobs. 

In our surveys of factories in the 
past, and of war plants these last sev- 
eral years, when we examine the kinds 
of jobs women are doing and advise © 
their more extensive employment, we 
have observed working conditions 
cleanliness, what necessity there is for 
safety-type clothing, any exposure ‘0 
harmful dusts and poisons. Sometimes 
we have had to make very uncom))!i- 
mentary statements in this respect. 

No industry probably is more con- 
scious of the need for cleanliness than 
yours, and from all I am told by sev- 
eral inspectors who have been in a few 
mills recently, this is immediately 0b- 
Working 
eonditions are good, they say, ventila- 
tion and light good, and very little flour 
dust in the air. 

Uniforms seem to be called for, not 
because of physical hazards from the job 
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but for the women to keep and feel 
themselves clean. While I do not say 
they should be required, yet if they are 
I believe the company should pay for 
them; in one mill the company also 
pays for the laundering. 

Plant facilities for the women work- 
ers in one mill on which we have a re- 
port are also very good. I hope this is 
true for all mills. I am referring to 
lockers, washing and toilet facilities and 
rest rooms. The food service here was 
adequate, reasonable in price and the 
food well cooked. As to lunch time and 
rest periods, we do not have enough 
reports to indicate the general practice, 
but I assume the typical arrangement 
for lunch periods depends on whether 
the machine can be shut off. We recom- 
mend at least one-half hour for lunch. 
I understand that for the milling process 
itself, where flow is continuous, workers 
take turns watching each other’s ma- 
chine; in this case, they are paid for 
the lunch period. Rest periods of 10 
minutes are planned in some mills, and 
I notice workers too are changed about 
on jobs. 

We are often asked: What are the op- 
timum work hours for women? The 
48-hour week has been recommended by 
eight federal government agencies in- 
cluding the War and the Navy depart- 
ments, as the best for both men and 
women working under pressure over a 
long period. This is particularly true 
for women as they become fatigued 
sooner than men. It is of course rec- 
ognized that longer hours may be neces- 
sary for a short spurt to meet produc- 
tion schedules, but this should be done 
under the supervision of the state labor 
authority. 

The greatest problem it seems to me, 
and the most complicated one in many 
respects, that employers face in hiring 
women for the first time is that of wage 
rates. I find this true somewhat for 
flour milling, as on certain jobs women 
are receiving a lower entrance rate than 
are men. 

One flour mill official made the fol- 
lowing statement to us: “Women ‘had 
been proven’ to be 80% as efficient as 
men.” In this plant, women’s rate was 
57.2c, men’s 71.5—except for sweeping 
and cleaning where the rate for women 
was 49.2 as against 61.5c for men. 

In another case it was said: “Wom- 
en’s efficiency not as high as men even 
though their production on certain jobs 
exceeds that of men’s, as women can’t 
be used on all-round jobs.” In_ this 
plant, women’s starting rate was 75% 
of men’s, but when they had learned the 
job they received the same rate of pay, 
except in sweeping where the differential 
was 10c (6lc for women, 71 for men). 
Other jobs had a wage rate of 71, 75 
and 80c, for sack cleaning loader and 
packer respectively, the same for men 
and women. ‘ 

A third mill reported: “Women are 
only 75% as efficient as men cleaners.” 
In this plant the minimum entrance rate 
for packing was 48c for women, 57.5c 
for men. After three months, the men 
receive 60c, the women 52c, an hour. 

In one plant women work the same 
hours as men, receive men’s pay—the 
basic wage being 51c an hour. 

I want to discuss this 75% and 80% 
“efficiency” of women. In a War La- 
bor Board case last fall, the panel 
appointed to take the matter of “equal 
pay” under consideration, made the fol- 
lowing statement in recommending that 


(Continued on page 20a.) 
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The staff camera caught some of the personal equation of 


the recent annual convention of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, at St. Louis, Mo. In the top row of pictures 
(left), are Dr. Betty Sullivan, Russell-Miller Milling Co., new 
president of the association; Oscar Skovholt, Quality Bakers of 
America, the new vice president, and a former president, Harry 
D. Liggitt, Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. In the .background 
are P. Val Kolb, Winthrop Chemical Co., and L. L. McAninch, 
Winthrop representative in the Southwest....On the way 
home from the convention O. Fletcher Kelley, president of Boon- 
ville (Mo.) Mills Co., was overtaken in front of the ruins of his 
500-bb] cake flour mill that had been running to full capacity 
before a midday fire burned it to the ground a few weeks ago. 
Mr. Kelley is now up to his shoulders in priority work, seek- 
ing to rebuild his mill. ... Just over the edge of the next 
picture is Miss Nell McNeil, Southwestern Laboratories, and 
beyond are Miss M. M. MacMasters, Northern Research Lab- 
oratory; Mrs. A. C. Maack, Hormel Institute, St. Paul, Minn., 
Ex-President James M. Doty, who is presenting the gavel to 
Dr. Sullivan; Elice Shover, American Bakeries, Atlanta, Ga., 
and Mrs. Paul Bunn, Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas. Masked 
out by Miss Shover is Pearl Brown, Perfection Biscuit Co., 
Fort Wayne, who dodged the camera all during the convention. 

Caught registering were Dr. R. M. Sandstedt, University of 
Nebraska, and Bert D. Ingels, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. (sec- 
ond row). In the background are registrars H. A. Baehr and S. H. 
Beyer, both of Anheuser-Busch. ... Dr. W. E. Stokes, Stan- 
dard Brands, looks on in the next shot while D. L. Boyer, 
Monsanto Chemical Co., fans out a few tickets like a bridge 
hand. Mr. Boyer, who was in charge of the banquet committee, 
had to arrange to buy turkeys outright and provide them for 
the dinner, since the hotel was not quite sure it could handle 





of Mennel Milling Co., who are talking with W. E. Brownlee, 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. Mr. Mennel, after finishing his 
undergraduate work at Yale, took post graduate work in cereal 
chemistry at the University of Minnesota, so he was right at 
home «mong the chemists. 

The four dignitaries (third row of snaps) are looking over 
the program to see when they should be sure to listen in—or to 
get on the platform and deliver a paper. Dr. E. B. Brown, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., looks on while Dr. M. J. Blish, 
Amino Products Co., holds the book, and Dr. G. 
S. Bratton, also of Anheuser-Busch, and Dr. E. G. 
Bayfield, Kansas State College, help turn the pages... . 
Gustav F. Siemers (middle), technical director for Hoffmann- 
LaRoche, Inc., was caught taking a walk between sessions. . . 
One of the top features of the convention was the interesting 
and well prepared talk by Major V. O. Wodicka, Chicago 
Quartermaster Depot (at the left in the third picture), who 
gave the chemists some good suggestions on what they should 
do to help the army ration kit. H. Gilmore Walter, Hoffmann- 
LaRoche, and L. F. Donley, of the same company, are next, 
reading from the left, with Ray C. Alban, Enid (Okla.) Board 
of Trade; Dr. Vissert Hooft, Lucidol Corp., Buffalo, and Lt. 
Robert Mickus, also of the quartermaster depot. Major Wod- 
icka formerly was with Ralston-Purina. 

As serious as the first group in the bottom row seems to be, 
it is almost certain that at the moment they were talking of 
nothing more involved than where to eat lunch. From the left 
are G. G. Van Patten, Hoffmann-La Roche; G. E. Hargrave, 
Paniplus Co. representative in the Chicago area, and William 
Stoneman, Jr., head of the Paniplus Co. ... And here is 
Oscar Shovholdt again, right after his election to the vice 
presidency. ...In the last picture A. V. Imbs, president of 
J. F. Imbs Milling Co., St. Louis, engages chemists in technical 





the crowd otherwise. The banquet was a whopping s 
as Mr. Boyer so confidently seemed to expect when this snap 
was made. ... From Ohio came Mr. and Mrs. Louis Mennel, 


di i Beside him is J. M. Lugenbeel, Merchants Ex- 
change Lab., St. Louis, and facing them are W. B. Holmes and 
Dr. F. M. Parker, Merck & Co., Inc. 
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HEN two or more millers got 
\ \ together in the lobby, on the 

elevator or over a drink, at the 
recent annual convention of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, the most per- 
sistent topic of conversation, outside of 
what a fine meeting this was, turned out 
to be labor—its scarcity and what to 
do about it. In fact, some of the mill- 


ers standing by themselves probably 
were muttering about it George 
J. Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Jo- 
seph, said his firm was using women 
satisfactorily in every job it had 
tried, and now had them oiling. He 
if women are as 
consistent as and believes they 
may have to be reminded from time to 
time about the little things. But for the 


most part they do almost everything as 


is not quite sure 


men, 


well as the men—and are told they are 
expected to fill a man’s job . . Don’t 
let the girls pair up too much, though, 
Mr. Tesarek says. They may form lit- 
tle working cliques that cut efficiency. 
vv ¥ 

The Marshes were well represented, 
with A. M. Marsh, Allis-Chalmers, on 
the program and contributing 
ously in the round-table discussions, his 
brother, E. A. Marsh, St. Regis Paper 
Co., industriously working the conven- 
tion, and A. M.’s son, H. W., who is a 
tool expert with Consolidated Aircraft 
Co., Fort Worth, visiting his much-trav- 


gener- 


elled father for the week in Kansas 
City High spot of the banquet 
was Mrs. S. H. Stoltzfus and her un- 


erring throwing arm. She engaged in 
the Hit Hitler skit and won, then was 
given the “privilege” of throwing the 
tennis balls at Van, her husband. Out 
of three shots she hit him twice, bring- 
ing down the house and winning a bottle 
of champagne The two Ackels 
were together again—Art, the father, 
who now is at the Great Bend mill for 
Kansas Flour Mills Corp., and Alden, 
the son, who is in Minneapolis for Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc. Alden has had an in- 
teresting time of it, moving from mill 
to mill and for a time working on the 
equipment of the big Farm 
Stores set-up. 


Service 


v ¥ ¥ 

Art Essmueller, of the Essmueller Co., 
St. Louis, came despite a recent attack 
of malaria that kept him in the hos- 
pital for a week or so. Feeling well 
enough to look like his old cheerful self, 
Art feels that this time he will com- 
pletely lick the bug, which hit him the 
first time a year ago Diligent 
workers at their busy booth were T. 
E. Forster, Jr., and Earl Schmincke, of 
Forster Manufacturing Co., Wichita. 
Displaying for the first time the new 
flour maturing machine which has ac- 
tually been on the market several 
months, the men were busy explaining 
it in detail. It was the largest ma- 
chine on the display floor. 

vv ¥ 

Jim DeJarnette has quite a voice. He 
led the convention in “America” at the 
first meeting, and Mr. Bouskill led in 
singing “God Save the King.” Mrs. 
DeJarnette did a splendid job entertain- 
ing the women. She and her committee 
had them doing something interesting all 
the time. . . . J. W. Gilmore, Centennial 
Flouring Mills Co., Spokane, had some 
interesting comments to make about bulk 
flour storage at his company’s big new 
plant. He said the slick paint used in- 
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side the b.ns peeled off, and after it was 
gone the verdict was that after all it 
wasn’t needed Adolf Hitler, for 
the purposes of banquet night, was John 
Heimovics, who survived the wallop on 
his head without trouble. John is now 
with Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 
bringing this firm the wealth of experi- 
ence he obtained while in the machinery 
game. 
vv ¥ 
We saw a new idea in getting things 
back when loaned. F. C. Tobler, Tobler, 
Ernst & Traber Co., loaned his fountain 
pen to the nominating committee at the 
1.I.M.T.,—or someone there, we don’t 
just remember. But in giving it he said, 
“Just a moment,” and took the cap off 
the pen, putting it back in his pocket. 
It’s a neat bit of insurance, for no man 
with a naked fountain pen is going to 
be as forgetful as we often are and 
stick the thing in his pocket. . . . Over- 
heard: 'T. A. Rozsa, Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co, and Ralph Bouskill, Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., talking 
about new things to come. Substance 
of it was: better insect control before 
grain gets into the elevator; great change 
in packaging, with much higher speed; 
more refinements in blending, with exact- 
ness of control reaching near perfection. 
. Interesting visitor seen at the con- 
vention: Edgar Igleheart, General Foods 
(Swans Down) executive, who prowled 
around Tom Botts, 
well known middle western flour man. 


the exhibits with 


¥Y¥“y 


You could tell from the way C. A. 
Bethke, J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leaven- 
worth, engaged so many millers in con- 
versation all over the place that he has 
something brewing for Milling Produc- 
tion articles. Watch for ’em . 8 
Ralph W. Bouskill, general superinten- 
dent of Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, has had an inter- 
esting background to equip him for his 
big job. A flour miller first, he went back 
to college studying “ag” subjects and 
cereal chemistry after the last war. With 
his cereal chemistry he became a chem- 
ist, and then went back into the pro- 
duction end. Now he is in charge of 
everything that operates in the big 


Walter C. Madgwick 
. . @ voice from Australia. . 


Western Canada Flour set-up . . . In- 
stead of pronouncing laboratory in the 
customary Canadian way—laBORatory 
—Mr. Bouskill whilst in the States says 
merely “lab” to keep from confusing us. 


vv y¥ 

W. Wayne Knight, General Mills, Ok- 
lahoma City, and Mrs. Knight were 
asked to lead the Conga dance, but 
Mrs. Knight did a fade-out and the 
Conga didn’t become a part of the ban- 
quet dancing. Those who know say the 
Knights know Conga-ing as well as any 
native P. H. “Daddy” Lawson, 
general superintendent of Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., had quite an official 
family at the banquet. E. P. Mitchell, 
president, was there, Harold Thompson, 
production superintendent, Dale Good- 
rich, head of the Goodlander mill at 
Fort Scott—and others. . . . Mr. 
Mitchell welcomed the millers to the con- 
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vention on the first day, and referred 
to his old associate, Carl Grier, who in- 
troduced him to the meeting. Mr. Grier 
was superintendent of the General Mills 
Kansas City plant when Mr. Mitchell 
was general manager of that division, 
vv ¥ 

A tribute to Frank M. Smith, old time 
milling engineer who died recently jn 
Florida, was given at the I.I.M.T. meet- 
ing. He is a brother of Mrs. Harvey §. 
Firestone. His father figured in the 
sensational purifier patent litigation of 
about six decades ago. . . . As it should 
be, a miller’s wife won the $50 war bond. 
She was Mrs. Gilbert E. Burklund, wife 
of the assistant superintendent of Rod- 
ney Milling Co., Kansas City. By the 
way, the last two silver dollar prizes, 
for $4 and $2, were won in order by 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Ross, Newton. Mrs, 
Ross, we hear, got the $4, 





is Qala of Seaall Becdnace 


ARL E. BOLTE, who was called 

by the war emergency from his 

position as president and man- 
ager of the Slater (Mo.) Mill & EI- 
evator Co. to take the job of di- 
rector of the Industrial Service Division 
of the Smaller War Plants Corporation 
at Washington, D. C, described for his 
hearers at the recent annual convention 
of the Association of Operative Mill- 


ers, the work that is being done 
by the government in the interest of 
small business enterprises. Public 


Law 603 created the corporation, through 
which the War Production Board is em- 
powered to “mobilize aggressively the 
productive capacity of all small business 
concerns and to determine the means by 
which concerns can be most ef- 
fectively and efficiently utilized to aug- 
ment war production.” 

Colonel Robert W. Johnson has been 
appointed to direct the affairs of the 
Smaller War Plants Corp., Mr. Bolte 
said. Col. Johnson is head of Johnson 
& Johnson Co., the internationally known 
surgical supply firm of New Jersey. He 
has operated businesses in every country 
of the globe except Germany and Rus- 
sia, and has a rich background of ex- 
periences in approaching a problem of 
this magnitude. 

“The plan that has been worked out,” 
explained Mr. Bolte, “is one of complete 
decentralization. Col. Johnson realizes 
that this problem cannot be solved from 
Washington—that it must be solved on 
the industrial front—and therefore the 
regional and district offices are to be the 
sources of help and assistance. These 
offices will supply Washington with in- 
formation about idle distressed facilities 
in their immediate vicinity. Our Wash- 
ington office will secure from the pro- 
curement offices all of the articles that 
can be produced in small shops, and then, 
on the basis of the idle facilities, allo- 
cate these procurements to the district 
and regional offices. 

“The district office then notifies the in- 
dividual firm that he is privileged to 
bid, supplies him with plans, specifica- 
tions, blueprints and other necessary 
material, and gives every assistance to 
the end that this firm may be the suc- 
cessful bidder and secure the contract 
from the Government Procurement Of- 
ficer. It is therefore obvious that it is 
not necessary for any manufacturer to 
come or write to Washington. His source 
of help is in his nearest district office. 


such 


“The corporation was given $150,000 
with which to finance small manufactur- 
ers in carrying out their contract with 
the government. The corporation was 
also given the right to take a prime con- 
tract and give sub-contracts to small 
manufacturers, 

“According to the 1939 census, which 
is the last one available to us, there 
were 184,000 manufacturing plants in the 
United States, and 169,000 of these em- 
ployed less than 100 people. Seventy- 
two per cent of all the manufacturing 
plants employed less than 20 people. 
Here is a great wealth of productive ca- 
pacity that should be used for the war 
effort and to provide essential civilian 
supplies. 

“There are many reasons why we 
should use these small plants. First and 
foremost should be their use to increase 
the total productive capacity of this 
country for the war effort. Nothing 
should overshadow this important factor. 
However, there are others worthy of 
consideration. 

“First, widely scattered production in 
small units is an obvious hedge against 
destruction by bombing, sabotage or fire. 
These small scattered units are less of a 
target in bombing raids, less of a prize 
for saboteurs; their destruction would 
mean a less serious interruption of the 
production schedule and the flow of es- 
sential war materials. 

“Taking the job to the man rather 
than the man to the job, has obvious 
advantages: the men are allowed to re- 
main at work at their old bench or lathe 
in the same shop and for the same super- 
intendent. They live in their own homes. 
Their children go to schools that are 
adequate. The transporation, sanita- 
tion, water and recreational facilities are 
all adequate, and we avoid the problems 
that are incident to huge concentrated 
aras with which we are familiar in de- 
fense centers. 

“Third, these small manufacturing 
plants are in reality the economic back- 
bone of the Main Streets of America. We 
needed them before the war. Certainly 
we need them now, and we will need 
them even more in the reconstruction pe- 
riod that follows the Victory when we 
shall, through our representatives, write 


a lasting peace. 


“The use of small manufacturing 
plants is practical, as has been clearly 
shown by their use in other countries 
longer in the war effort.” 
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In explanation of the above graph, illustrative of points made in his paper, reference 
to which is made in the accompanying account of the annual convention of the Association 
of Operative Millers, held in Kansas City, June 7-11, the Australian miller, Walter C. 
Madgwick, says: 

“It will be observed that 4.72 bus per 200-lb sack is approximately equivalent to a 
70%% extraction. Our 200-lb sack is 4 Ibs heavier than the standard barrel weight com- 
monly used in the milling literature of the United States, and with a 704%2% extraction, the 
wheat required for each 196-lb bbl would, of course, be less than that shown for the Aus- 
tralian sack. It would be somewhere in the neighborhood of 4.612 bus, or 4 bus and 37 
Ibs. It will be obvious that if the bushel figures on the right of Section D are divided 
by 2, the answers will be the bushels and fractions required for the new American weight 
units of 100 lbs. 

“Following the curves drawn for flour yields (Section D) and for water vapor pressures 
corresponding to the observed dry bulb temperatures and percentages of relative humidity, 
it will be observed that, generally speaking, as water vapor pressures decrease the flour 
yield (the amount of flour produced from a unit weight of wheat) increases. Attention 
is called to this by the double-ended arrows pointing from Section D to Section C, and 
from C to D. The amount of wheat required to produce a unit weight of flour—1 Ib, 100 
tbs, 196 lbs or 200 Ibe—decreases as the actual yield of flour, on a percentage basis, goes up. 

“Similar observations may be made when following the curve representing percentage 
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of relative humidity, in Section B, but it will be noted that there are more discrepancies 
here. This is because the percentage of relative humidity is not greatly significant unless 
the prevailing temperature is also taken into consideration, as is made plain when the 
temperature curve, in Section A, is compared with the relative humidity and the vapor 
pressure curves, in Sections B and C, respectively.” 

Mr. Madgwick goes on to say that “in the week beginning Feb. 4, with a vapor pres- 
sure low of approximately 4.2 water gauge, it required only about 4.55 bus of wheat to 
produce a 200-lb sack of flour, the flour yield being better than 73%, but during the week 
beginning Feb. 18, with a vapor pressure high reaching 6.80 water gauge, the amount 
of. wheat per sack was 4.718 bus, corresponding to a percentage extraction of just about 
70.5%." It should be noted here that summers and winters in Australia and North 
America are reversed. 

Finally, Mr. Madgwick points out: ‘“‘We have shown by our graph that under adverse 
vapor pressure conditions we used nearly 10 Ibs more wheat to produce 200 Ibs of flour 
than was the case when conditions were considered favorable. There is sufficient similarity 
between our units of measurement and those in common use in the United) States and 
elsewhere. to make it apparent that a considerable loss is encountered when a mill pro- 
duces, say, approximately 12,000 Ibs of flour from 16,400 Ibs of wheat in an hour in one 
instance, but only 11,500 Ibs of flour from the same amount of wheat in another instance. 
The difference in value between 500 Ibs of flour and 500 Ibs of feed is considerable in the 
currency of any country.” 





AN AUSTRALIAN VIEW OF THERMOHYGRICS 


NE of the outstanding technical 

contributions to the recent an- 

nual convention of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers was made 
by Walter C. Madgwick, general super- 
intendent of Gillespie Bros., Pty. Ltd., 
Sidney, Australia. Introduced and read 
by Edgar S. Miller, the paper contained 
the interesting results of check tests con- 
ducted in the Gillespie mill, showing 
vapor pressure and yield, and how they 
are correlated. 

Admitting at the outset that almost 
all he knows about thermohygrics came 
from the United States, Mr. Madgwick 
went on to say that there are no air- 
conditioned mills in Australia, and will 
be none until war is over. However, 
by taking weekly averages of observed 


temperatures (dry bulb), relative hu- 
midity percentages, water vapor pres- 
sure and flour yields, this miller in far- 
off Australia contributed 
that hit the bull’s eye. 

It will be observed from the graph 
on this page made from Mr. Madgwick’s 
data that as water vapor pressures de- 
crease the flour yields increase. In other 
words, more wheat is needed to make a 
specified amount of flour when vapor 
pressures are high. 

The vapor pressure curve rises rapidly 
when humid air goes up in temperature. 
Just how vapor pressure influences 
yields is described in the text accom- 
panying the chart. 

On the subject of tempering, Mr. 
Madgwick said that British tempering 


information 


equipment is used largely in his country, 
and consequently Australian millers 
know little of the time and water method 
of conditioning wheat. Ail are favorable 
to “apparatus tempering,” he said, and 
do not feel that the machinery they now 
are using is the best they could get. 

Laboratory and baking tests prove 
that flour milled from wheat that is 
moisture and temperature conditioned is 
better, Mr. Madgwick said. He pointed 
out that vapor pressure is important in 
tempering wheat. Under any tempering 
system, the evaporative effect of the at- 
mosphere has a great deal to do with 
the temperature and moisture content of 
the mill mix when is comes through the 
rolls. 

Low vapor pressure means fast evap- 
oration, cooler wheat. Absorption of 


moisture is also influenced by vapor 
pressure, both within and without the 
kernel. Moisture cannot be forced into 
grain, for the pressure is the same all 
around the berry and resists itself. It 
must be drawn in, absorbing the heat 
as it is given up by water vapor when 
it is condensed. This reduces the in- 
ternal pressure of the kernel and ex- 
pands the body, making it receptive to 
the water. This makes the kernel warm 
—sometimes too warm for good milling. 
To date only the British method of al- 
lowing this warm wheat to cool natural- 
ly for 20-24 hours is used in England 
and Australia. 

Mr. Madgwick paid tribute to Amer- 
ican milling engineers who have cooled 
this wheat by manipulating vapor pres- 
sures. 
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MILLING FOR VICTORY 


By A. M. Marsh 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


From an Address Before the Association of Operative 
Millers at Kansas City, Mo., on June 8 


N the present war we have many 
advantages the conditions 
which existed during World War I, 
as this time our granaries are full. With 


over 


our wheat supply, our transportation fa- 
cilities and our milling capacity and with 
our American ingenuity capable of ad- 
justing itself to necessity quickly, we 
cannot help but feel that the American 
flour mill industry is especially well 
fitted to handle the problem ahead of us. 

We hope that our standards of mill- 
ing will not suffer and we are glad to 
see that Washington is beginning to real- 
ize the importance of the milling indus- 
try and to make it possible for our in- 
dustry to provide the necessary repairs 
and replacements to keep our available 
capacity productive. 

Over a period of years the consump- 
tion of wheat has been on the decline. 
More recently, however, it has been on 
the increase and in times such as we now 
have the eating habits of people may 
very well change to a still greater in- 
crease in cereal food consumption. It is 
imperative, then, that we be aware of 
any such possibility so that we can take 
advantage of any situation that might 
arise to improve conditions in our indus- 
try. 

It goes without saying that we must 
keep abreast of demands to feed our 
people, our Allies, the conquered coun- 
But 
during this time we must not lose sight 
of development. Our way of life is 
changed during time of war, and _ be- 
cause these changes are not always for 


tries and eventually our enemies. 


the best it is important that we carry 
on our normal development work for 
the postwar period when we will need 
it and need it quickly. 

The 
impress upon Washington the necessity 


immediate need seems to be to 


of allowing us enough material to put 
our milling capacity in shape to run 
continuously, 24 hours per day, week 
in and week out as is our custom. Also 
to provide for new equipment to re- 
place worn out and obsolete machinery. 

The problem confronting the milling 
industry is how best can we handle the 
As we have 
already said changes come in war time 
and even eating habits may be changed, 
although we know from past history 


problems confronting us. 


that these changes come very slowly or 
under forced conditions. It is reason- 
able to assume that we will go back to 
our former con- 
ditions permit, not only to our own 
eating habits but to our commercial 
habits and our thinking should be along 
the line of what is best for the indus- 
try as a whole. 

It does not seem advisable to consider 
new capacity now. To build new and 
additional capacity would require time. 
It would require critical materials, it 
would require labor much needed in 
other places. It would load up manufac- 
turing facilities needed for the prosecu- 
tion of the war. Therefore, let us con- 


habits as soon as 


sider it wisest to make the very best of 
our present equipment, keep it in the 


best repair possible and bolster up the 
capacity we already have. 

There is plenty of talent in the indus- 
try and ingenuity enough to make the 
very best of the available equipment that 
we now have or can get, First and fore- 
most we should keep our plants in as 
safe a condition as possible. Fire is one 
in this regard. 
With new help, inexperienced help and 
working at top capacity the fire hazard 
is always exaggerated and increased; 
therefore, it is going to take extra pre- 
caution, possibly longer hours, for those 
in charge to see to it that everything is 
done that can be done to make our 
plants safe and to be on the lookout for 
sabotage. Our Fire Prevention Bureau 
has laid down rules and there is no need 
here to go into detail of what is neces- 
sary in this regard. 

As for equipment, 
much can be done to intensify preventive 
measures to step them up to wartime 
standards. Again, and inexper- 
ienced workers especially must be trained 
to care for vital equipment under their 
operation, because that equipment must 
last. In this direction, manufacturers 
whose facilities are limited now by more 
direct production for the war effort are 
attempting to help. 


of our worst enemies 


maintenance of 


new 


By preparing and 
literature describing ap- 
proved wartime maintenance practices, 
they are aiding your efforts to keep your 
machines running for the duration. 

While new capacities are inadvisable, 
we have learned that capacities can be 
effectively increased with minor changes 
in plant equipment. For example, over 
a period of years, we have been studying 
and using higher speed sifters' I think 
it is safe to say that most of us are con- 
vinced that some additional capacity can 
be obtained with higher speed sifters 
within certain limits. 

We been experimenting with 
higher speed rolls and have found that 
increased speeds and a thinner stream 
passing through our rolls increases ca- 
pacity, while with a thinner stream 
bearing pressures 
creased, 


distributing 


have 


our 
have not been in- 


Sometimes the bottleneck in a mill is 
in its elevators, especially in the breaks. 
There are ways of correcting this. We 
have now elevator buckets which can be 
substituted and gain something in ca- 
pacity, and in the case of wood eleva- 
tors we have even picked up additional 
capacity by installing a metal elevator 
instead of a wooden one. 

Sometimes a mill is out of balance as 
to break area and reduction area. In one 
case we found the mill building was full 
of machinery, absolutely no more space 
on the grinding floor for more roller ma- 
chines. By a little careful planning and 
rerouting of new spouts it was possible 
to add a battery line of rolls on the 
spouting floor which made line shafting 
unnecessary and balanced up the mill so 
that it not only increased the capacity 
but improved the quality. All this done 
without even shutting the mill down— 
a few tin horns in making the change 









but no shut down. I cite this as just 
a case of the many things that can be 
done to bolster our milling capacity if we 
are pressed for more capacity. 

It is hardly necessary to go through 
the list of things that can be accom- 
plished to get the very most out of our 
existing equipment. We have the talent 
to do it. 

Texrope or “V” belt differential drives 
on double roller mills require less space 
than a standard “A” flat belt differential 
drive and a 9x30 will go in the space a 
9x24 occupies or a 9x36 where a 9x30 
was placed. This adds 12-inch roll area 
and oftentimes turns the trick of fixing 
a bottleneck. 

It is well to bear in mind that in war- 
manufacturers of milling ma- 
cannot 


time our 
deliveries as 

It would be 
in order for every mill concern to con- 
sider their repairs and see to it that they 
have spare parts and order them in suf- 
ficient time so that the manufacturer 


chinery make 


promptly as in peace time. 


under the conditions he has to work at 
This does not 
mean, however, that repairs have to be 
ordered way beyond actual requirements, 
unwisely using up critical materials and 
manufacturing facilities beyond reason. 


present can supply them. 


Actually it seems reasonable that the 
priority situation is going to improve. 
However, it is essential to follow the 
rules laid down and, from our exper- 
ience, with proper co-operation this can 
be accomplished. 

In closing I can only say that we all 
have a job to do that is just as im- 
portant as a man on the front line and 
it is up to us to put in a little more 
time—be constantly on the watch to pick 
up the shortcomings of new or inexper- 
ienced help or the let-down from over- 
time or carelessness. There is always 
danger when men are being pushed just 
as there is danger when a machine is 
pushed beyond its normal capacity. 

And with wholehearted co-operation 
throughout the industry we can handle 
our all important assignment of Milling 
for Victory. 





Women in Flour Milling 








(Gontinued from page 17a.) 
the discrimination between men and 
women be ended. 

“If this panel may have a small part 
in demolishing the fictions and the fal- 
lacies which have arisen from certain 
facts of female physiology, it will have 
served a worthy purpose. The idea of 
80% efficiency of women has evolved 
from a biological phenomenon which ap- 
plies only to a period of time and not 
to relative efficiency and competence at 
other times. There is no proof, scien- 
tific or otherwise, that women are 20% 
less capable than men all the time.” 

The real measure of efficiency is found 
on the production chart. Hundreds of 
records exist which prove women’s pro- 
duction on jobs they have taken over 
from men (once the training period is 
over) is excellent. And there are plenty 
of instances where with experience they 
even exceed the men’s record, one in 
particular coming from a Kansas flour 
mill. 

In smaller flour mills, with few em- 
ployees, I can imagine the women hired 
should be selected first for physical 
strength; they can then be used-on more 
jobs. Training time is short on the 
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JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 
ESTABLISHED 
*. 


A junior active membership to the 
Association of Operative Millers was 
established at the recent annual con. 
vention in Kansas City. Proposed 
more than a year ago by District III 
in the central states area, this member. 
ship will be for those who have not 
yet become eligible for full active 
membership. Dues of $2 will be 
charged. 

After three years in this classifica- 
tion, a junior member is eligible for 
the regular active membership. He 
must be proposed by an A.O.M. 
member with whom he is associated 
in business. Graduates from a milling 
school may become active members 
The 


junior membership must be relin- 


after one year’s experience. 


quished after the required experience 
is obtained. 








for profitable employment.” 


usual jobs for which women are first 
hired; as they become more familiar 
with the machinery, with plant routine 
in maintenance and service, and watch 
the experienced employee perform his 
several tasks, they will become more ver- 
satile themselves. 

The Women’s Bureau would like to see 
every establishment in the country have 
one entrance rate for the job, no matter 
whether men or women are hired for it. 
Where a learning period is necessary, 
women should not come in at any lower 
learning rate than an inexperienced man. 

Having unequal rates of pay for men 
and women only makes for trouble later 
on. Men and women are interchangeable 
now on too many jobs to make this prac- 
tice tenable. The logic of it seems in- 
escapable to me. If she is kept on at 
a lower rate after her training period 
is over, and her production record com- 
pares favorably with the man’s she re- 
placed, the employer can be accused of 
“exploiting” women. No employer likes 
to have that word used about his em- 
ployment practices. And the man who 
wants his job back after the war can 
complain that the woman is undercut- 
ting him. No woman feels she cin be 
held responsible for this undercutting, 
although she recognizes the injustice 
done more keenly than the man. He is 
a fellow-worker and she is proud of 
doing his job so well. 

On every side we are told that women 
are doing a most remarkable job i: the 
factories, not only in increased produc- 
tion along many lines where they ave 
always been considered superior to men 
workers, but in these new operations 
never considered suitable for women, 
and in these industries heretofore closed 
to them. 

The Women’s Bureau was created at 
the time of the last war. We are au- 
thorized “to formulate standards and 
policies which shall promote the welfare 
of wage-earning women, improve their 
working conditions, increase their effi- 
ciency, and advance their opportunities 
And fur- 
ther, we are given the “authority t? 
investigate and report upon all 
matters pertaining to the welfare of 
women in industry.” 
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Thanks,”’ says this 
hard-working Miss 
in America’s muni- 


MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, me. 5. 
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Thanks,” say these 
men in America’s 
Armed Forces. 








“Thanks,” says 
the war-burdened 
business executive 
in plants the 
country over. 


Thanks,” 
says the 
man on the 
assembly 
line in 
America’s 
plane and 
tank 
factories. 
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MALTED WHEAT 


FLOUR 
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Seven years of experience operat- 
ing the largest exclusive wheat 
malting plant in America enables 
us to furnish mills a malt flour of 
unvarying uniformity. 


We are familiar with your require- 
ments. Our laboratory service is 
available to you. Send samples of 
your flour for tests and recom- 


mendations. 
quotations. 


The Kansas Milling 


WICHITA Company KANSAS 


Write or wire us for 
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DUTIES OF THE SECOND MILLER 


By Clarence A. Bethke 
J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


bron MILLER'’S title depends on the 

company employing him. In some 
mills the assistant superintendent is the 
second miller and the men in charge of 
the shifts are trick millers. However, 
trick miller or second miller, there is 
plenty of work to be done and a great 
deal to know. In addition to acting as 
supervisor of his shift, which requires a 
complete knowledge of all the lower 
jobs, the miller has much to learn on his 
own account. 

The new miller probably will not be 
given the careful instruction on his new 
job that he received on his first day as 
an oiler or grinder. He is supposed to 
know his new duties and how to execute 
them, all about the machinery, why it is 
there and how to keep it running. He 
has much responsibility, especially on the 
night shift, when he is in complete 
charge of the mill. 

Of the miller’s many and varied duties, 
changing flour is probably the most im- 
portant. He must know just how much 
bleaching and enrichment is required in 
each grade of flour made by his mill. 
Each grade calls for a different protein 
and ash content, which is attained by a 
special wheat mixture. Whenever the 
wheat mixture is changed the grinding 
must be altered accordingly. 

The miller not only must know how to 
repair any machine in the mill himself, 
but must be able to instruct the men 
under his supervision to do the job. A 
few minutes spent explaining things to 
his men can often save hours of work 
and trouble for the miller at a later 
date. 

In time of trouble the miller should 
not allow himself to become excited or 
nervous, and by shouting and blaming 
others get his men in a condition where 
no one is able to think or work. Instead, 
if the miller is patient and quiet and 
keeps himself and those around him 
calm, the choke or breakdown will be 
repaired efficiently and the mill will be 
running smoothly in half the time. 

It is up to the miller to remember all 
the machines that have been reported in 
need of repairs. When the mill is down 
he will select the men best suited to 


make the repairs on the different ma- 
chines and assign them to that job. 

The miller should be able to answer 
correctly and intelligently any questions 
put to him by his men. He will encour- 
age questions because he knows that 
those men who are really interested in 
their jobs and the mill will make able 
assistants. 

Since the men are told to report to 
him any machine in need of adjustment, 
the miller should make the necessary 
adjustment as soon as it is called to his 
attention. This includes rolls, wheat 
cleaning machines, purifiers and all 
other machines. 

To have proper moisture in the flour 
there must be proper moisture in the 
wheat. The miller, after looking at the 
wheat moisture reports, will instruct the 
smutter as to the amount of water to be 
added or decreased, if the reports show 
a change is needed, and will then have 
the roll tender run another test to make 
sure the change was correct. The miller 
must watch this moisture very closely, 
since either too much or too little will 
alter the ash content in the flour. If the 
moisture is all right but the ash reports 
from the laboratory show the ash to be 
“off,” it may be the result of rolls grind- 
ing incorrectly or purifiers out of ad- 
justment. It is the miller’s job to locate 
the trouble and to see that the men re- 
sponsible for the faulty machines correct 
the trouble. 

If the flour is not bleaching properly, 
the bolter must be informed. If the bolt- 
er is a new man on the job he will have 
to be shown the best method of finding 
and repairing the trouble. This is also 
true in the case of specky flour. An 
experienced bolterman will know how to 
locate the source of trouble, but a new 
man will need help in finding it and also 
in making the repairs. 

The miller watches and sets the Nova- 
del, enrichment, malt flour, and phos- 
phate feeders. With each grade of flour 
requiring a different percentage of these 
ingredients, the miller has a lot to re- 
member. 

A very important item for the miller 
to keep in mind is safety. If a ladder 
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appears to be unsafe the best precaution 
js to get rid of it—if it is destroyed it 
cannot be the cause of an accident. He 
should be sure that the men know how 
to replace belts without endangering 
their hands and are aware that oil 
spilled on the floor can cause accidents 
or fire. 

Anything which will benefit the com- 
pany for which he works is the concern 
of the miller. Few people realize how 
much an untrained crew can cost the 
mill owner. For example, an inexpe- 
rienced man assigned to a certain repair 
job will most likely do it wrong and the 
work will have to be done again. In 
short, the mill pays two or three times 
for the same piece of work. The men 
will bring to the miller ideas about 
changes to benefit the mill. All of these 
ideas will not be sound, but there will be 
some good ones. Listen to and encour- 
age all of them, good or bad, and do not 
fail to give credit where and when it is 
due. Train your men to be efficient if 
you wish to be of value to your 
employers. 

The miller should offer for the super- 
intendent’s approval any ideas he may 
have in regard to the mill and its opera- 
tion but should not take offense if the 
superintendent does not use them. The 
superintendent is in charge of the mill 
and he bases his ideas on years of ex- 
perience. Those ideas must be carried 
out by the miller and mill crew whether 
or not they always agree. 

To repeat a statement from a former 
article in this series, “No one man can 
operate a flour mill.” The more success- 
ful the company, the more secure the 
employee, and success in a flour mill 
can be achieved only if the laboratory, 
the mill office and the mill, from super- 
intendent to sweeper, all work in perfect 
harmony. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Running Belts 
“Seoteh”’ 
By W. F. Schaphorst 


ON’T run belts “Scotch.” That 
is, a belt should never be al- 
lowed to get too tight. 





Excessive tension means that the belt 
cannot last a normal lifetime. Leather 
belt fibers can safely withstand only 
a certain stress per square inch of sec- 
tion. After that stress is exceeded the 
fibers do not return to their initial 
positions. The elastic limit has been 
passed. Stretch occurs, and as stretch 
continues the width of the belt must 
become less, and the thickness less. 
Therefore, with continued repetitions of 
the same excessive pulling force the 
Stress per square inch actually increases. 
Obviously, the belt under such condi- 
tions must fail prematurely. 

Excessive tension also means that the 
bearings are caused to absorb an amount 
of power that is unnecessarily high. 
Journal friction is “directly proportion- 
al” to the belt pull. Thus if you can 
Teduce the belt pull 25%, you reduce 
the bearing friction 25%. And remem- 
ber, there is a bearing at each end of 
every drive. Each absorbs power. 

On a single drive these losses may not 
Seem to amount to much, and may not 
’ppear to be worth while, but in plants 
Where there are numerous belt drives 
the total annual preventable loss often 
80es into the thousands of dollars. 
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Milling in Hungary . . . 60 Years Ago 





N our present milling methods we 
have respect for and desire knowl- 
edge in regard to Hungarian milling, 
and whenever we meet anyone who 
knows anything about such milling we 
are anxious to talk to him and find out 
what we can with reference to their 
methods; but it is not common to meet 


By Louis H. Gibson 


with such persons, and especially with 
those who have anything more than a 
knowledge in that direction. 


milling can no 


hearsay 
Hungarian 
learned by walking. through Hungarian 
mills and talking with Hungarian millers 
and engineers, than can American mill- 
ing by those outside by the same means. 


more be 


Bringing home a valise full of samples 
and a memorandum book full of isolated 
facts and figures does not represent 
the fullness of Hungarian milling. If 
one were to describe a Hungarian mill, 
he might describe something different 
from what some of the readers may have 
seen or experienced in that way, and it 
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Consult one of the world’s largest makers of 
vitamins— Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Roche Park,” 
Address: Vitamin Division. 
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might be they would say his description 
was not accurate. 

On the same principle, three Ameri- 
can gentlemen might meet on the Sand- 
wich Island, or at home, for that mat- 
ter, and discuss American methods, and 
no two of them would be able to agree 
exactly as to details; but this condition 
of things would not disturb the fact of 
their intimate knowledge of the subject 
The details of W. C. 
& Co.’s mill may be different from that 
of P. 


good work. 


under discussion. 
& Co.'s, yet both may be doing 


The writer's knowledge of Hungarian 
milling is limited, but having taken notes 
of conversations with gentlemen who are 
abundantly supplied with such knowl- 
edge, which has been gained in the active 
discharge of their duties in operating 
Hungarian mills, if he should make such 
mistakes in what he may have to say on 
the subject of purification as to bring 
from those 


out criticism and comment 


better informed, he would regard the 
result as beneficial to the milling fra- 
ternity as well as himself. 

In one of the mills in question there 


were six reductions of the wheat on rolls, 
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and two or three reductions of the bran 
The 
rolls were much more gradual in this 


on millstones. reductions on the 


Thus 
the product of the various reductions 


instance than in American mills. 


cannot be spoken of as compared with 


those of the same reductions with us. 
In this mill the middlings from the sec- 
ond and third reductions were purified 
fourth and fifth by 


The wheat or stock having 


together and_ the 
themselves. 
passed through the rolls and thence 
through a scalper, the tail goes to the 
next reduction, and the product of that 
reel into the flour reel clothed with Nos. 
13, 14, 15 and 16 cloth, the tail of 
which reel is the dusted middlings, which 
middlings pass into a reel clothed for 
grading them. ‘The clothing of this reel 
is represented by the figures below: 

68 60 56 52 46 40 36 30 24 22 

The product of each division of this 
reel—each division being by a number 





composes a separate grade of middlings. 
Thus it will be seen that from grade to 
grade very few numbers are skipped, 
and the relative difference from one size 
of middlings to the next is very slight, 
described, renders it 


which, as before 









possible to purify the middlings eco- 
nomically—that is, with small loss—mak- 
ing the separations with reference to the 
specific gravity of the middlings and 
impurities. 

Each middlings passing 
through the numbers mentioned is treat- 
ed on purifiers especially clothed and 
regulated as to the volume of air for the 
class of middlings to be handled. The 
first two which pass 
through Nos. 68 and 60, pass to a grad- 
ing sieve where they are graded into 
intermediate numbers, from 70 to 56 in- 
clusive, and each number or size repre- 
sented thereby to a centrifugal purifier, 
and from thence as purified middlings. 
These middlings make Nos. 1 and 2 flour 
(Hungarian grades) when reduced, the 
best flour being represented by 0. The 
remaining coarser grades of middlings, 
commencing with No. 56 and ending 
with No, 26, are purified each on inde- 


grade of 


grades, those 


pendent machines, with the grading 
number, and intermediate numbers of 
cloth, 


These machines are of the aspirator 
pattern, and in the mill which the gen- 
tleman had in mind when talking to the 
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It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your estab- 
But improper dias- 
tatic treatment can spoil your most 
careful wheat’ selection and milling 
methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour as- 
sures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. 
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pheric conditions. 
manufactured to a standard level of 
maltose, milled so it is free flowing 
for accurate feeding. 
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writer, they used the Wérner machine, 
a number of which are in use in this 
country. The middlings which would 
pass through a No. 56 cloth would 
to a machine clothed with Nos. 60, 58 
and 56 cloth, and those through No. 5 
to a machine clothed with Nos. 56, 54, 


2 


52 and so on for each grade clothing 
in the same way. By a single opera- 
tion, with strong suction, there is ob- 
tained one grade of purified middlings 
for each leg, and one partially purified. 
The purified middlings, beginning with 
the coarsest, are sized down one grade 
at a time; after each sizing the flour 


is taken out, and the middlings are 
passed through a reel clothed with Nos, 
8,7 and 6 cloth, the tail of that reel pass- 
ing to the next reduction. The product 
of the Nos. 8, 7 and 6 cloth is purified 
middlings which reduce to 0, or the best 
flour, excepting perhaps in the case of 
the grade represented by the No. 6 
cloth. 

The sizing of these middlings, as s:id 
before, is from one coarser grade to the 
next finer, and so on. By each grade 
is meant the grades as represented hy 
the clothing of the purifiers and not hy 
the grading reel, as 
tioned. 


previously men- 
As they size the lower number 
it goes to thé next higher number, or 
that which 
finer middlings. 


the next 
Thus all the middlings 
are reduced to such an extent that they 
will pass through a No. 8, 7 or 6 cloth, 
the operation of dusting the flour out 


produces grade 


of the middlings, and passing them over 
a reel so clothed being repeated for each 
sizing. The flour from the reel which 
dusts these sizings is No. 1 or 0; that 
is, the best. 

The 


middlings which are drawn over the leg 


unpurified or second grade of 
of each aspirator are passed through 
rolls and touched lightly, each grade hy 
itself, and run into a reel to take flour 
out, from which they tail over to a 
grading reel, which is clothed the same 
as the one described. This sizing is done 
merely to change the gravity of the mid- 
dlings previous to the next purification. 
Having been graded as described they 
pass for purification to machines of the 
same kind, and clothed and operated in 
the same way, 
purification. 


as those for the first 
The purified product from 
the purification is treated the same as 
the middlings from the first purification; 
that is, it is gradually sized, dusted and 
graded, until it will pass through a No. 
8, 7 or 6 cloth. The unpurified product 
—the part drawn over in the purifica- 
tion of the other grades—is again sub- 
jected to the treatment just described, 
until the remaining stock is not worth) 
of purification, after which it is worked 
down on smooth rolls. 

It should be remembered that in Hun- 
garian milling the stock suggests tlie 
method of manipulation by means of tlic 
various milling machines. The 
being handled by hand for the most part, 
this course is rendered possible and con- 
venient. 
mill, 


stock 


In an American, or automatic 
of the stock is arli- 
trarily fixed by the conveyors, elevators 
and spouts. 


the course 


In a Hungarian mill, where 
the stock is run into sacks or buckets, 
its inspection is 
method - of 
thereby. 


convenient and _ tle 
treatment is suggested 


is the outline method «f 
purification in at least one Hungari:n 


mill which did good work, and it pro! 


The above 


ably resembles many others, 
The facilities for inspecting the mi<- 
dlings render it convenient to grade tlic 
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CANMORE BRAND 


Woven in Scotland 
under Swiss Technical 
Supervision from 


PURE SILK of 
the Finest Quality. 


The Most Durable 
and Uniform in mesh 
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DOING A TOP JOB 
FOR MODERN MILLERS! fens pons ng tht» ye ned 


Grades: 


“LUSTRO”—No. 1 Rope—White 
Enameled, Blue Lined. Maxi- 
mum strength and pliability. 

MEET YOUR TOUGHEST /, <> “SBCURPAC”—Special Quality 

4 top —White Enameled, Blue Lined. 
SERVICE NEEDS - ps 2 Our most popular grade. 

“CELUPAC”—Embossed White 
Kraft. Quality—at low cost. 

“DUPLEX”—Double Wall White 
Supercalendered—Blue Lined. 
Extra fine appearance. 

= Clear—Sharp—Multi-Color Gloss 

Printing. Your inquiries invited 


OVERSEAS BAGS 


Hammond Multi-wall export 
Shipping Sacks meet all Army 
and Navy Specifications. 






HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


Paper Mill and Bag Factory - WELLSBURG, W. VA. 





The ROTOMASTER | | ROLL GRINDING 


for Raton Pwr || aac wt a 
GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT CO. TWIN CITY MACHINE Co. 


2021-23 Pennsylvania Ave. KANSAS CITY, MO. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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BEN BUG TELLS 
THE WAR COUNCIL OF 
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AND SAY MEN! 


ters in a jiffy. 
as this, 


Write for special folder about the FUMALEG System, 
for Machinery Treatment in Small Mills and Spot Work 
information about 
LARVACIDE, powerful, penetrating fear gas, with over 
18 years success in Mill and Elevator Pest Control. 

P.S.—LARVACIDE is the fumigant that kills egglife and 


larvae also—and has inseparable self warning quality so 
important to your men. 


TO HELP PROTECT YOUR CLEAN FLOUR 


Large Mills, also complete 


in Transit 


Spray a pint or so of LARVACIDE to each end of box 
car after loading. No sealing necessary. Ask us for free 
car signs and instructions. 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & COMPANY, 117 Linerty street, NEW YORK CITY 


"Talk about a SECOND FRONT! 
These L/RVACIDE Mill fumigations 
hit you from everywhere at once. 
Heard abcut them from a lone 
survivor over at the Eagle ill. 
They send the gas right into 
the machines where most of us 
live..-and may even top the job 
off with 1/2 lb. or so of 
LARVACIDE for each 1000 oubie 
feet of space, sprinkled on 
empty sacks spread underfoot. 
Mill {s sealed (if they use the 
extra) and ges stays around for 
24 hours. 
we're washed up----finishedese-« 
larvee ani ezglife tools 
HERE’S A MEW TERROR 

Using the new Pumaleg syste, they fumigate us to death without 
even exposing their operators to the gag!!! The FUMALEG costs 
only a few centa; uses that 1 1b. LARVACIDE Dispenser Bottle. 

A few turns of the machinery puts ges 211 through legs and sif- 
WHAT CHANCE have we Buge against such a device 





BOYS--when that comes, 





over 99% pure 
Chlorpiorin? 





Established 1816 


CINCINNATI 


@ CLEVELAND @ OMAHA @ PHILADELPHIA 














@ Increased Bolting 
Capacity 


@ Last Longer 
@ No Joint Wear 


@ Made to Fit Any 
Square Sifter 


@ Immediate Delivery 


Ask for Particulars 


NOR-VELL SIEVE CO. e 


Some Reasons for the Wide Use of 


NOR-VELL Sieve Frames 


1510 W. 29th Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 











CENTRAL BAG & 


BuriarP Co 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE and FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 
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purified product with reference to qual- 
ity, which quality, other things being 
equal, will determine the grade of the 
flour. 

The best grades of purified middlings 
are reduced on and 
gradually at that. From the first three 
reductions of the best middlings, the 
largest proportion of flour taken out is 
No. 0, or the highest grade. By the 
various subsequent of this 
middlings, 
cessively lower grades of middlings and 
flour are made. 


millstones, very 


reductions 


and other grades of suc- 


The methods described will shew that 
a very large number of operations are 
necessary in carrying out the scheme of 
Hungarian milling. It can also be seen 
that an absurdly large plant would be 
required to carry out this scheme in an 
automatic mill. This difficulty is ob- 
viated in their milling by the methods 
of handling the stock by hand, which 
render it possible to use one machine 
for various kinds of stock. One _ puri- 
fier may be used to purify any number 
of grades of middlings, by merely chang- 
ing the sieve cloths, which are made in- 
terchangeable for that purpose. A single 
pair of rolls may be used for sizing or 
reducing various kinds of stock, or a 
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pair of buhrs may be used as widely. 
And as to the reels, it is a simple ques- 
tion of adaptability in clothing, as to 
for what purpose they may be used 
widely. 
¥ ¥ 

Epitor’s Note.—In the latter half of 
the Nineteenth Century “Hungarian” was 
a magic name in the flour milling world, 
Sixty years ago, when Mr. Gibson was 
writing his celebrated book, “Gradual 
Reduction Milling,” from which the ac. 
companying chapter is reprinted, two 
things were apparent throughout Europe: 
first, that flour produced by a combina. 
tion of gradual reduction and the use of 
rolls was vastly superior to the product 
of the stone mills, and, second, that flour 
ground from hard wheat had much great. 
er strength than the soft wheat product, 
Hungary, with its vast supplies of “steel” 
wheat, exceptionally rich in protein and 
gluten, was beginning to do an enormous 
export business in flour; it owed some. 
thing to its early adoption of roller mill- 
ing, much to its wheat, and most of all 
to its scientific perfection of the system 
of gradual reduction milling, from which 
the “Hungarian process” became the gen- 
eric term the world over for the new 
milling method. 





<> 
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A Report on the Flour Milling 
Industry's Manpower 


A report of the Millers National 
Federation task group on the man- 
power situation as it relates to the 
wheat flour milling industry was re- 
cently presented to Cyrus S. Kauff- 
man, chief of the Grain Products 
Branch of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The com- 
mittee which submitted the report 
was composed of Frank J. Allen, 
chairman, A. B. Marcy, Moritz Mil- 
burn and W. R. Morris. Following 
is the complete text of the study 
as it was presented to the govern- 
ment official: 


¥ ¥ 


UE to the war needs of our 
LD troops and the civil and military 
needs of our allies, it is recog- 
nized that the amount of certain essen- 
tial foods 


available for domestic con- 


sumption is severely limited. Because 
of the stresses and strains of war, not 
only on those in the military service, 
but also upon the civilian population, it 
is necessary for other foods to replace 
the shortages of proteins, fats and oils 
ordinarily consumed in order to main- 
tain a nutritional balance in the diet. 
Flour and cereals are an excellent and 
available source of energy producing 
foods and they must, therefore, furnish 
a proportionately larger share of do- 
mestic food requirements. In order to 
make up for the deficiencies created by 
shortages of other nutritious foods, flour, 
cereals and bread should be made avail- 
able to our civilian population as well 
as to our armed forces not only in 
abundance, but also in the most nutri- 
tious and palatable form that science, 
industry and experience can provide. 


In order to properly carry out the 
obligation which is thus placed on the 
wheat flour milling industry to furnish 
these essential and nutritious foods, the 
industry must have the tools with which 
to do the job. 


Not the least of these 





tools is an adequate supply of manpower 
necessary to operate the industry eff- 
ciently. 

Manpower shortage in flour mills is 
extremely critical. This segment of the 
food industry is recognized universally 
as being absolutely essential to the war 
program as well as a necessity to the 
civilian population, to say nothing of 
being the spearhead of relief for the 
starving multitudes being rescued from 
oppression. Flour mills of the United 
States recently received a call from their 
government to increase production 25% 
in the next year, and they have the facil- 
ities to comply. Their shortage of man- 
power is so great, however, that they 
are definitely threatened with inability 
even to maintain present rates of pro- 
duction, let alone to step them up. 


SMALL NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 
wheat into bread for 
the armed forces and the civilian popula- 
tion requires not only the use of flour 
milling machinery, but to operate this 
machinery requires the services of « rela- 
tively small number of skilled individu- 
als. The flour milling industry of the 
United States is so highly mechanized 
that it uses less than 25,000 plant em- 
ployees; and approximately two thirds of 
them are skilled and cannot be replaced 
under any circumstances except by per- 
sons who have undergone long periods 
of training. Relatively little common 
labor is used in the production of flour. 
Bread rates along with bullets as 4 
necessary instrument in the conduct of 
war, but an equally important product 
of the flour mill is millfeed, the back- 
bone of livestock, milk and egg produc- 
tion. Thus, the flour mills not only pro- 
vide the daily bread for our armed forces 
and civilians, but they also furnish the 


To transform 


‘feed from which meat, milk and eggs 


are produced. 
Approximately 30% of flour mill pro- 
duction is in the form of millfeed for 
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livestock and poultry, and therefore, 
four and feed mills are highly interde- 
pendent. 

The manpower shortage in flour mills 
js due primarily to two factors: First, 
large numbers of mill employees, along 
with other eligible young men, entered 
the armed services of the United States; 
second, there has been a considerablejJoss 
of essential employees in flour mills to 
yarious types of war plants, and this 
process has continued to the point where 
several of the important flour producing 
districts are now dangerously short of 
skilled men, and in other areas a similar 
condition seems certain to be 
diately ahead, Unfortunately, consider- 
able pirating of labor is being experi- 
enced. ‘I'o a substantial extent, the move- 
ment of men out of the flour mills into 
other war industries is due to a lack 
of clear understanding on the part of 
some draft boards and some branches of 
the United States Employment Service 
that flour mills are themselves essential 
war industries and that skilled men in 
flour mills are just as essential as though 
they were making airplanes and tanks. 
The process of correction of this condi- 
tion is proceeding so slowly that it must 
be accelerated if the supply line for 
essential food for the armed forces and 
the civilian population is not to be in- 
terfered with seriously. Women have 
replaced men to the maximum extent 
possible, but the work in flour mills is 
heavy in character, thus limiting the num- 
ber of replacements by women that can 
be made. 


imme- 


The increasing number of inexperienced 
workers throws a greater burden on the 
few remaining skilled workers. 

ESSENTIAL OCCUPATIONS 

Some weeks ago, the War Manpower 
Commission issued a list of essential oc- 
cupations in the food, processing indus- 
tries, including a number of occupations 
in the production of flour and other mill 
products. Despite the fact that this ac- 
tion made certain occupations eligible 
to draft deferment, it is nevertheless a 
fact that many draft boards have not ob- 
served the directions to this effect. Steps 
should, therefore, be taken through the 
Selective Service System whereby draft 
boards should be more clearly acquainted 
with the importance to the national in- 
terest of such food processing indus- 
tries as flour and feed milling and the 
eligibility to deferment of persons em- 
ployed in essential occupations therein; 
and that some administrative steps be 
taken to see that the draft boards ad- 
here to the deferment policies recom- 
mended by the War Manpower Com- 
mission. The list of essential occupa- 
tions is also urgently in need of ampli- 
fication. The task committee believes 
that the following list of occupations is 
the minimum that should be eligible to 
deferment upon proper showing: 

Mill and Elevator Department Heads. 
—Superintendents, supervisors, operating 
millers, foremen. 

Maintenance-—Draftsmen, machinists, 
millwrights, sheet metal workers, weld- 
ers, beltmen, machinery repairmen, steam 
and pipe fitters, masons, electricians. 

Elevator.— Marine tower 


operators, 
scalemen-weighmen, 


blenders-m ixers, 
feed tenders or spoutmen, wheat runners. 
Milling operation.—Grinders-roll tend- 
ers, bolters, smutters, blenders. 
Loading.—Car checkers and stowers, 
loaders, dockmen. 
Laboratory.—Chemists. 


Power.—Engineers, firemen or stokers. 
Packing.—Packers, sewers. 

Sack Handlers.—Fumigators. 

It is noteworthy that in practically all 
cases where mill labor shortages have 
developed, the bottlenecks are in those 
occupations which have to do with pack- 
ing and loading flour. These occupa- 


tions above most others in flour mills 
require men who are strong physically 
as well as those with training and ex- 
perience. 


mills is by no means limited to packing 


Shortage of competent men in 
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cupations are practically exhausted. If 
flour mills are to achieve the increased 
production program outlined by gov- 
ernment agencies for the armed forces, 
lend-lease and civilian requirements, the 
indicated classifications of flour milling 
employees must be declared essential. 
The two most critical large areas are 
the Pacific Northwest and Buffalo. Com- 
petent men are not available for three 
eight-hour shift operations of flour and 
feed mills in Seattle and Tacoma, which 


means that men are being worked in 
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ciently, resulting in absenteeism and 


physical breakdowns. Feed mill produc- 
tion has been reduced 30% in some in- 


stances due to inability to secure men. 
BUFFALO-PACIFIC NORTHWEST CRITICAL 

of flour 

Buffalo and this area pro- 


12% of all the 
wheat flour in the United States. 


The greatest concentration 
mills is in 
duces approximately 
These 
mills have only 1,682 employees, of which 
10% are women, which is practically the 


maximum possible. Buffalo also has the 


and loading crews, although it is defi- 12-hour shifts as against the normal largest concentration of manufacturers 
nitely most acute in these categories. 8-hour shifts. Men working these long of commercial feeds for livestock and 
Replacements of the above listed oc- hours cannot continue to produce effi- poultry. Flour and feed mills are being 





Liquid HCN 
Fumigates Large Mills 
Quickly and Effectively 
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2. THE FIRST STEP is to attach rubber hose from an air com- 
pressor to cylinders of Liquid HCN, then from the cylinders to 
a fumigation piping system. (A temporary hose system can be 
used when there is no permanent installation.) 





4. THE PIPING SYSTEM IS CHECKED for loose connections by the 
Industrial Fumigation Engineer. Now fumigation is ready to 
begin. By the introduction of Liquid HCN all insects will be 
killed in less than 24 hours. 


For maximum kill at minimum cost, fumigate your mills, 
warehouses and elevators with Liquid HCN. Cost com- 
parisons show it is the most economical method of insect 
control. And Liquid HCN kills a// stages of insect life. It 
is harmless to your products and equipment... safe and 
convenient to use... rapid in action...adaptable to all types 
of mills and warehouses. 

Assure a worry-free, efficient fumigation job by calling 
in an Industrial Fumigation Engineer. We will be glad to 
recommend a competent organization without obligating 
you in any way. 





1. IN THESE TWO COMPACT TRAILERS is all the necessary equip- 
ment the Fumigation Engineer needs for a fast, thorough job of 
fumigation with Liquid HCN. It takes less Liquid HCN to 
fumigate a mill than any other fumigant. 








3. DOORS AND WINDOWS ARE SEALED before the Liquid HCN 
is released. A minimum amount of sealing or other special 
preparation is required for efficient fumigation with Liquid 
HCN, thus minimizing interruption of work. 





5. THE KILL. A flour slick discloses the dead insects. Periodic 
fumigation is a sure way to reduce loss and keep infestation 
under control. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION ON FUMIGATION FOR 
INSECT AND PEST CONTROL WRITE FOR FREE MANUAL 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 


& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
(A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) 
INSECTICIDE DEPARTMENT 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N. Y. » KANSAS CITY, MO. - AZUSA, CALIF. 





DON’T WAIT-FUMIGATE! 
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faced with reduced operations because 
of the current manpower shortage, and 
unless steps are taken to recognize the 


essential nature of the work involved, 
additional irreplaceable men between 18 
and 38 will be lost. 

As only five to seven days’ supply of 
livestock and poultry feeds now remains 
in the hands of farmers in the area 
served from Buffalo, according to recent 
reports, a curtailment of flour mill pro- 
duction in Buffalo would lead to disas- 
ter for the farmers. 

A similar situation with respect to 
manpower shortage is developing rapidly 
at other milling points. Already in some 
shut 


down temporarily because of the lack of 


areas mills have been forced to 


manpower. 
The task committee urgently recom- 
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GRABLE 


mends that the War 


tion use its good offices in behalf of the 


Food Administra- 


recommendations made herein. 


SUMMARY 

Our survey discloses the following: 

1.—That the total number of employees 
in flour mills is relatively small,—less 
than 25,000 in the entire industry, which 
in the calendar year 1942 produced ap- 
114,000,000 bbls of 
This same number of employees is being 


proximately flour. 
called upon to produce approximately 
136,000,000 bbls in 
of 20%. 
2.—That 
power, both skilled and unskilled, prac- 


1943, or an increase 


because of depleted man- 
tically all flour milling plant employees 
are now essential to this basic food in- 
dustry. 

3.—That feed for 
livestock and poultry are essentially war 


flour, bread and 
products, the same as bullets, airplanes, 
tanks and ships. 

4.—That 
to be very serious due to the lack of un- 


pirating of labor continues 


derstanding by those in authority of the 
essential character of this industry. 
5.—That the list of essential occupa- 
tions in food processing industries issued 
by the War 
should be amplified to include more flour 
that draft 


Employment Service 


Manpower Commission 


milling occupations, and 


boards and U. S. 


LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 


Flour, Feedand Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc 
Corby Bidg. St. Joseph, Mo. 
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A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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should be more clearly acquainted with 
the eligibility of deferment of these es- 
sential flour milling occupations. 
6.—That the serious conditions exist- 
ing in the two critical large areas of the 
Pacific Northwest and Buffalo, N. Y., 
are rapidly spreading to other milling 
sections, slowing down production be- 
cause of unavoidable shutdowns due to 
manpower shortage. A 10% shortage 
of manpower exists in Buffalo at the 
present time. 
7.—That women have replaced men to 
the maximum extent possible in the two 
critical large areas covered by this re- 
port, and the industry as a whole is 
rapidly making similar replacements. 








The Old Folks Aren’t 
at Home Any More 








old folks are ex- 
pendable, too, we are not referring to 
the Ford employees of the River Rouge 
plant, worthy of mention as they are. 
No, we mean the run-of-the-mill older 
generation, those who have been looking 


When we say the 


forward to easing up at 50 or so and 
welcoming the grandchildren; the gray 
heads of 60 years who had been planning 
to oversee the business by long distance, 
say from the deck of a Miami-going 
trailer; and the well-coifed and girdled 
gals who have been exchanging crochet 
patterns and trying to remember they 
must not eat dessert. 

Oh, no! 


50, 60, even 75 years of age. 


These Expendables may be 
And they 
are digging themselves out of the ruins 
of their life expectations with an aching 
head and a bewildered look, but, withal, 
not too much complaining. They have 
clasped the hands of the sons who might 
have been carrying on the business for 
them, cheerily saying goodbye as though 


Property Values 


Should Always Be Protected 


IN 





WARTIME THEY MUST 


BE 


CAREFULLY GUARDED 





Your Plant Is Not Alone Your Property ...... It Is Part of America at War 


KEEP EM 
TURNING! 
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it were for a 


week or so. They haye 
taken the news that the only daughter 
is to be married to a lieutenant or a 
corporal or a private with 
honeymoon and then back to work—the 
bridegroom to war, the bride to the 
office. They have accepted it without 
a public quiver. Who is to tell hoy 
many tears are shed in private over the 


a two-day 


youthless job and the forever-lost wed. 
ding planned since babyhood for “oy, 
girl”? 

We could show you the owner of 
small feed and flour business in a rural 
community. Fifty-seven years old —time 
to ease up a trifle. Does he? The “hoy” 
is in the navy. 
the mill 


58 and 70 years of age, respectively, and 


The three workers jn 
and the salesman are 55, 56, 


Dad, the boss, works with them every 
day, lifting sacks, repairing machinery 
that cannot be replaced, remakiig the 
formulas for feeds when this or that 
important protein formula cannot be 
obtained; managing somehow to find the 
substitute which will keep the animals 
growing and the “Food for Victory” prob- 
lem on its way; balancing the rising costs 
of operation, trying to keep the founda- 
tion of a business there for the “boy” 
to come home to; cheerful even when 
every day is 
the last. 

His wife, past 50 also, is keeping the 
office records and 
was once a kindergarten teacher with 


more discouraging than 


books although she 
no office training, before the yeurs of 
bringing up a family, and never could 
add a column of figures the same way 
twice. Now the figures must be right, 
and she must know the price of a carload 
of oyster shell on the car, stored, deliy- 
ered, by ton or sack, wholesale and re- 
tail. 
of an egg mash and how to feed it, how 


She must know the protein value 


to test corn for moisture, and the differ- 
ence in weights of a bushel of ear, 


shelled or cracked corn. These and 
many more things. 

Who shall say it is entirely without 
virtue—this new life for the “old folks”? 
Or that it is doing more harm than can 
Not these gray 


They have sense enough to know that 


be repaired? heads. 
same hard work day after day is what 
is carrying them through the weeks and 
months of waiting until John and Mar) 
may take over. Even though the joints 
creak a bit, and bed looks more beauti- 
ful than the lodge or the club these 
nights, the would-be grandparents are 
both mentally and physically younger 
than they ever dreamed of being «t theit 
ages, and they have learned old folks 
must be very old indeed nowadays to be 
put on the shelf or in the rocking chair. 
Perhaps the young folks will have «an 
unforeseen problem to face when they 
come back, how to get pop and mom, 
grandpop and grandmom back into their 
C. A. Witey. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


corners. 








“To extract the whole of the mealy 
part of the grain and separate au!) the 
integuments, having removed as {ir “ 
possible all mealy parts, is the purpose 
This is attained! in 4 


certain degree by the break and re reak 


of high grinding. 


process, the aim of which is to break 


the grain down to middlings and dunst, 


to separate from them the particles cor 


taining no offals, and lastly, extract out 
of the particles of integument the re main- 
ing particles of meal.”—Peter A. Koz- 
min, in “Flour Milling.” 
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Not for the Common Man 


Ancient chronicles reveal that the An- 
glo-Saxon monks of Bury St. Edmunds 
in the eighth century ate barley bread 
because “the income of the establishment 
would not permit of their feeding twice 
or thrice a day on wheaten bread.” 
There was a kind of fine wheaten bread 
made in those days, but it was used 
solely by the clergy for the Sacrament. 
{t was considered so great a luxury that 


even Saxon kings rarely partook of it, 


and fed on barley or rye bread. 


Used Bags for Rags 

Used bag dealers have been asked by 
Jean E. Zeller, chief of WPB textile bag 
unit, to discontinue selling used textile 
bags for wiping rags if the bags can 
still be re-used for’ packaging goods. 
Mr. Zeller pointed out that this practice 
depletes the already limited supply of 
textile bags. 


New Use for Rope 

Waste Manila rope may be used in 
manufacture of flour and cereal prod- 
ucts paper sacks through an amendment 
of WPB Conservation Order M-294. 


Ersatz Shortening 

An Associated Press dispatch from 
Griffin, Ga., seems to indicate that the 
shortening problem has been solved. In 
a Georgia state laboratory it’s been es- 
tablished that peanuts can pinch-hit for 
meat, butter, lard and milk—that is, in 
special jobs. 


“Best Bread in Europe” 

W. A. Mabane, parliamentary secre- 
tary to the British Ministry of Food, 
recently referred to British war bread 
as the “best in Europe.” It is also the 
only unrationed European loaf. 


Shrinking Food Supply 

Europe’s food supply, excluding Rus- 
sia, is estimated by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to be 2 or 3% less 
than last year’s supply and 15% less 
than the pre-war average. 


Burlap Release 

Burlap from stockpiles of the De- 
fense Supplies Corp. is being released 
by the War Production Board for the 
manufacture of agricultural bags. The 
number issued is not known, but it is 
believed to be fair, with expectations of 
more in the near future. 


Soybean Production Up 
United States soybean production was 
increased from 107,000,000 bus in 1941 


to 210,000,000 bus in 1942, a percentage 
of 96. 


No “Accidentees” 

To combat a major cause of absentee- 
ism in war industries, the National Safe- 
ty Council has launched the most ambi- 
tious campaign against the off-the-job 
accidents in the history of the safety 
movement. It is a major part of the 
council’s wartime program to reduce ac- 
cidents that are hindering the war ef- 
fort. The council has produced a series 
of new publications, including leaflets 


for distribution to workers, posters and 
cartoons with accompanying articles, 
aimed specifically at off-the-job acci- 
dents, but based on techniques and meth- 
ods that have proved effective through 
the years in preventing accidents in in- 
dustrial plants. Single copies of the 
printed materials are being offered to 
industrial concerns. 


Bean Flour in Roumania 
Roumania now permits admixture of 


up to 10% of bean flour in the standard 
bread, 


1.2% More People 

Population of the United States on 
Jan. 1, 1943, is estimated by the Bureau 
of the Census at 135,604,000 persons, an 
increase of 1.4% in the year 1942. 


Whole Wheat in Mexico 

Flour mills in Mexico are required to 
convert 20% of wheat milled into whole 
wheat flour, according to a recent exec- 
utive decree. The remaining 80% may 
be made as before into white flour. 


Bread and Potatoes 


Lord Woolton, British Minister of 
Food, recently received 400 letters deal- 
ing with the problem of saving bread. 
He found them interesting because 90% 
of the writers begged him not to ration 
bread, while the other 10% urged him 
to introduce some method of preventing 
useless waste before rationing bread. At 
the moment the Ministry of Food is 
urging the people to eat more potatoes 
and less bread in order to forestall pos- 
sible bread rationing. 


Grain Conserves Sugar 

The use of grain for making alcohol 
conserves raw sugar. Approximately the 
same quantity of industrial alcohol can 
be produced from 40 bus of grain as 
from one ton of sugar. 


A Bushel of Wheat 

Wheat has the same value on a pound 
basis as either corn or barley when fed 
to sheep. This means that one bushel 
of wheat is equal in value to a little 
more than one bushel of corn and about 
one and one fourth bushels of barley. 


North African Etiquette 


Etiquette note from the U. S. Army’s 
“Pocket Guide to Africa”: “If you 
enter a bakery, leave your shoes at the 
door, as the baker slides the loaves out 
of the oven onto the floor and the cus- 
tomers object to having dirt tracked in 
from the street.” 


Expensive Bread 

Yes, there is bread for sale today in 
Greece. It’s made mostly of chaff and 
corn meal. But very few Greeks eat 
it. At the preoccupation rate of ex- 
change, it costs $22.60 a loaf. 


New Wheat Varieties Ready 

As a result of co-operative breeding 
work, the North Dakota Experiment 
Station and the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture will release two new durum 
wheats in the spring of 1943. Named 
Carleton and Stéwart, these wheats are 


the result of an Emmer-Mindum cross 
with two Mindum back crosses. The pur- 
pose of the Emmer cross was to secure 
stem rust resistance. Pawnee, a new 
variety of hard red winter wheat, de- 
veloped in co-operative work by the Kan- 
sas and Nebraska agricultural experiment 
stations and the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, has been approved for com- 
mercial distribution in eastern Kansas. 
It is a cross between Kawvale and Ten- 
marg, two widely grown varieties in 
Kansas. 


Doughnuts Are Nutritious 


Americans consume more than 5,000,- 
000,000 doughnuts and crullers every 
year. As a bakery product the modern 
doughnut occupi¢s a position somewhat 
between bread and cake. It is an excel- 
lent food of high caloric value and a 
good source of vitamin A, as well as small 
amounts of other vitamins and food min- 
erals while enriched flour provides vita- 
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min B,, niacin and iron. Investigations 
prove that the modern doughnut is read- 
ily digestible by the normal person. 


A New Bread Spread 


A new bread spread, designed in part 
to help meet the wartime fat shortage, 
has been developed from milk by the 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture. The 
product resembles cream cheese and has 
no salt or coloring. It was developed 
primarily as a spread for bread, but 
with a mixture of milk would serve as 
a nutritious salad dressing. 


Shortage of Bread in Paris 

It was stated in a London daily news- 
paper on May 4 that, according to a 
report from Geneva, 200 bakers’. shops 
had been closed in Paris and district, 
owing to lack of flour. More than 5,000 
were shut during the last week in April 
and bread was difficult to buy. A cut in 
the bread ration was expected. 
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SERVED once, served twice—yes, many times. That’s 
the story of the average cotton bag. Cotton bags are used 
over and over again—and when they have completed their 


usefulness as containers the 


y serve as scrap bags, aprons, 


dish towels and dozens of other things. 


Combine all of this with lightness of weight, flexibility, 
toughness, ease of packing and handling—and you have a 
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value unmatched by any other 
type of container. 


Cotton bags... your best buy. 


Note: NATIONAL CONSERVA- 
TION, also, calls for 
cotton bags — bags 
that are used over 
and over again for 
many purposes — 
bags that save labor 
and shipping space. 
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SAFETY IN 
HANDLING 
CLUTCHES 


HERE are two general classes 

I of clutches, the jaw or claw type 
and the friction type. The jaw 

or claw clutch has projections on the face 
of both the sliding and fixed parts which 
engage in corresponding recesses in the 
other. It is a 
connecting or disconnecting a load where 


convenient method of 
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shock is of no consequence and where 
the speed is low. It is generally used 
for heavy, rough driving. Some authori- 
ties claim the jaw clutch is unsafe to 
use on speeds exceeding 60 revolutions 
per minute, because there is no gradual 
picking up of the load and it is difficult 
to engage the clutch whether it be of 
square or spiral jaw construction. The 
friction clutch is operated by cones, con- 
stricting pieces or expanding shoes. As 
its name implies, it connects power at 
full speed by the frictional resistance 
between the engaging parts. These parts 
are generally brought together by means 





of a lever; the load is quickly brought 
up to the required speed without severe 
impact and there is little or no shock to 
the driven apparatus or machine. 
Exposed clutches are dangerous and 
many persons have been injured, some 
fatally, because of contact with the 
rapidly moving parts. All revolving 
parts of clutches within seven feet of 


the floor or working platform should be 
enclosed by a substantial and securely 


fastened stationary guard. Modern fric- 


tion clutches are now provided with met- 
al enclosures which guard the dangerous 


revolving parts. 
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Knows that “10% for War Bonds isn’t enough these days’’ 


Workers’ Living Costs going up... . and 
Income and Victory Tax now deducted 
at source for thousands of workers . 

Check! You're perfectly right . . . but 
all these burdens are more than balanced 
by much higher FAMILY INCOMES for 
most of your workers! 


Millions of new workers have entered’ 


the picture. Millions of women who 
never worked before. Millions of others 
who never began to earn what they are 
getting today! 


This space is a contribution to 
America's all-out war effort by 
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A 10% Pay-Roll Allotment for War 
Bonds from the wages of the family 
bread-winner is one thing—a 10% Pay- 
Roll Allotment from each of several workers 
in the same family is quite another matter! 
Why, in many such cases, it could well 
be jacked up to 30%—50% or even more 
of the family’s new money! 


That’s why the Treasury Department 
now urges you to revise your War Bond 
thinking—and your War Bond selling—on 
the basis of family incomes. The current 


War Bond campaign is built around the 
family unit—and labor-management sales 
programs should be revised accordingly. 


For details get in touch with your local 
War Savings Staff which will supply you 
with all necessary material for the proper 
presentation of the new plan. 


Last year’s bonds got us started—+his 
year’s bonds are to win! So let's all raise 
our sights, and get going. If we all pull 
together, we'll put it over with a bang! 


you've done your bit 


...now do your best! 
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WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 
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Former all-American football player 
at the Naval Academy, Annapolis, and 
more recently in the thick of the fight. 
ing as a flier in the Coral Sea engage. 
ment, Louisville’s Fred Borries, Jr., has 
been promoted to the rank of lieutenant 
commander and stationed at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., as an instructor. He is the 
son of Fred Borries, president of the 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., and Mrs. 
Borries. While on duty in the Pacific 
during the Coral Sea fighting, Lieut. 
Com. Borries was aloft in a dive bomber 
when his carrier, the Lexington, was 
sent to the bottom. Fortunately another 
carrier was near by. 


* 








Lawrence W. Stimpson, son of Clar- 
ence W. Stimpson, manager of the All- 
O-Wheat Cereal Co., Ogden, Utah, is 
a paratrooper at Fort Bragg, N. C, 
and is expected to leave soon for an over- 
sea front. He was a former student of 
Ogden High School and the Ogden Busi- 
ness College. Boyd Stimpson, son of 
John D. Stimpson, miller, has joined the 
Army. “We have curtailed operations 
somewhat as we have only one man left 
and labor conditions are plenty tough 
in this defense area,” reports Manager 
Stimpson. “But we are doing our best 
to keep up the output of the plant.” 


* 


The Duluth Universal Milling Co., Du- 
luth, Minn., is well represented in the 
various military branches. The presi- 
dent of the company, D. J. Russell, re- 
ported to Quonsett Point, R. I., April 
27, as an ensign in the U.S.N.R. Wil- 
liam Henson, a miller, and Wesley 
Myckleby, son of the superintendent, 
Olaf Myckleby, are in the Army Air 
Corps. Other employees in service are 
Winton Lanquist, naval aviation; Einar 
Larson, army medical corps; Carl En- 
gelson, artillery, and James PD. Mc- 
Namara, army. 

* 


Two sons of W. N. Kelly, vice presi- 
dent of the William Kelly Milling Co. 
Hutchinson, Kansas, have been called 
from studies to active service. William 
Kelly, who has been studying at Har- 
vard, goes to a quartermaster corp’ 
training center and Charles, until recent- 
ly a student at Washington University, 
St. Louis, goes to the Army Air corps. 


* 


Robert. B. Smith, formerly with Shel- 


labarger Mills, Salina, and son of Jess 
B. Smith, president of Associated Millers 
of Kansas Wheat, is now a lieutenant, 
having recently received his gold bars 
at Fort Benning, Ga. He is in the 
infantry, and will be an instructor at 
Camp Wolters, Mineral Wells, Tex*s. 
* 


Miss Jerry Yergler, Oklahoma City, 
has joined the marine corps women's Te 
serve. She is the daughter of J. L- 
Yergler, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Acme Flour Mills Co. 
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Cuuck HARDY, American workingman, 
has laid his overalls aside and put on a uni- 
form. He has put down his tools and picked 
up a rifle. Chuck Hardy is an American hero. 


Bemis Bags always have been the working- 
men among packages. True, they have also 
proved star salesmen, but first and always 
they have been rugged fellows who did the 
tough jobs in protecting merchandise. 


Now many Bemis Bags have gone to war 
to help Chuck Hardy do a better job of 
fighting. They are protecting his food — 
forming sandbag barricades to shield him 
from shrapnel— serving him in scores of 
other ways. Other Bemis Bags are serving 





on the home front, transporting food and 
other essentials for workers behind the 
men who man the guns. 


Products of the milling industry are ren- 
dering a comparable service to our fighting 
forces and civilians. And, like Bemis, millers 
face new wartime problems of employ- 
ment, equipment and materials. Often these 
problems bring unavoidable delays. 


We congratulate your industry on doing 
an outstanding job despite wartime handi- 
caps. And we will appreciate your patience 
if present-day emergencies should make 
our service falter. We sincerely believe you 
will find Bemis your most dependable bag 


supplier—even in wartime. 





— _— 


GENERAL OFFICES: 





Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 





e $T. LOUIS, MO. 
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Cross section view shows 
method of screen and air 
separation. Bouncing balls 
insure clean screens and 
fullest separating effi- 
ciency at all times. Mul- 
tiple blade retarding 
device permits close con- 
trol of flow of scalpings, 


preventing loss of good 


milling wheat. 








Important! New Equipment Available 
To Meet Essential Cleaning Needs! 


Cleaning of grain is essential to food produc- 
tion. Production of food is essential to the war. 
For this reason WLB is giving favorable con- 
sideration to many applications for new clean- 
ing equipment where such equipment is essen- 
tial to the food program. Write Hart-Carter 
for priority information. 


. 
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PROVIDES REFINED SCALPING 
SIFTING AND ASPIRATION 
In One Durable, All-Enclosed Unit 


In the Carter Millerator, the Hart-Carter Com- 
pany has given the milling industry a screen and 
air separating machine of outstanding durability and efficiency. 
In a single unit, with special patented features, the Millerator 
provides refined scalping; sand, dust and seed removal; and 
effective air separation for the removal of light screenings. It 
takes very little power and is extremely flexible in operation. 
Because of its dependability and low cost of operation, mills 
fortunate enough to be equipped with a Carter Millerator have 
an efficient and economical answer to their secondary scalping 
and screening operations for many long years to come. Now is 
the time when you will really appreciate having made an in- 
vestment in such fine equipment. 


HART-CARTER COMPANY 


680 Nineteenth Avenue N. E. Minneapolis, Minnesota 


‘ate GOOD LUCK CHARMS: THE RABBIT’S FOOT 
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AROUND THE CORNER? 

T would be difficult to imagine a greater and more 

disturbing confusion in the nation’s home front 
food supply and price situation than that in which 
it was left by the adjournment of Congress. Threat- 
ening for weeks to bring the subsidy roll-back scheme 
to a clean-cut issue, even to throw it completely out 
of the President’s wishy-washy program of dalliance, 
Congress ultimately weakened, and went home with a 
final tail flirt of disfavor toward subsidies made 
meaningless by its grant of new funds for the very 
purpose it disapproved. 

So now we have the roll-back under way and 
promising to be continuously effective on three major 
food commodities with an unmistakable and irrevo- 
cable declaration from President Roosevelt—so far 
as things he says ever can be interpreted as irrevo- 
cable—that subsidies and roll-backs are an_indis- 
pensable part of the entire food program. For pur- 
poses of emphasis it is worth quoting his exact words 
here: 

“When I talk of key commodities, I mean the 
necessities of life, things like bread, milk, butter, 
sugar, coffee, ordinary meats, fats and canned 
foods, things that plain working folk must have. 
We must not only keep the price of these neces- 
sities down, but we must increase, when we can, 
the supply which helps relieve the pressures for 
higher prices and helps reduce the temptations of 
the black markets. With the improvement in the 
war against the submarine we may even be able 
soon to remove sugar and possibly later coffee from 
the ration list. But we cannot hope in a period 
of total war to increase the supply of all neces- 
sities sufficiently to relieve the price situation. To 
reduce the price of key necessities or even to hold 
some of them at present levels we either will have 
to reduce producers’ prices and distributors’ mar- 
gins or we will have to use subsidies.” 


The heart of the opposition to this philosophy, 
insufficiently emphasized by Congress before recessing 
but likely to be effectively declared and quite possibly 
embodied into law in the autumn, was _ succinctly 
stated by Senatér* Tydings in his statement that 
“while the country is borrowing billions of dollars to 
fight the war and individual incomes were never so 
high, it is foolhardy to subsidize consumers from the 
federal treasury, taking money from the left pocket 
and putting it into the right.” 

Nevertheless this is precisely what we are doing, 
primarily, no doubt, because of the President’s ever 
more definite lining up on the side of labor and, 
perhaps purposely. confusing the fight against infla- 
tion with reduction in the cost of living. And it 
appears at the moment to be what we are virtually 
certain to keep on doing, with possibly not too grad- 
ual inclusion of the several basic foods mentioned by 
the President in the subsidization program. 

The effect of this upon the bread industries, whose 
chief product was first listed by the President in his 
message, remains, of course, to be seen. At the 
instant the cost of wheat leaves little, if anything, 
between millers’ costs of producing commercial bakery 
flours and existing ceilings. The situation is not yet 
as clearly defined as it was last December, when 
millers were compelled entirely to discontinue sales. 
Yet the thinness of the present operating margin is 
such that a further advance of 5c in the price of cash 
wheat for bakery flour production would force many 
millers to discontinue sales; and, a slightly greater 
advance unquestionably would cause the December 
blockade to be repeated. 

There is, of course, some chance that wheat still 
available to winter wheat millers from the previous 
crop and such free wheat as may spill over from 
farm marketings in the next several weeks may ease 
the pressure and permit millers to carry on from day 
to day. However, the high loan price, the continuing 
great need of wheat for animal feeding—with proba- 
bility of much being withheld on farms for this pur- 
pose—and the minor factor of use for alcohol distilla- 
tion and other purposes apart from human food, make 
the outlook for free wheat for milling being available 
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BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


without a substantial advance in present prices far 
from encouraging. 

Thus, assuming that the President’s stubbornness, 
rather than any firm and intelligent purpose in the 
nation’s interest, will determine the administration’s 
course through the weeks before Congress recon- 
venes, these industries apparently are looking sub- 
sidies—with their inevitable accompaniments of 
squeezes and complicated regulations—squarely in the 
eye. Escape is possible, but, with Congress in recess 
and the administration therefore having a free hand 
and sufficient funds for the purpose, the prospect is 
by no means encouraging. 
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MORE ENRICHMENT EXPERIMENT? 


HILE, so far as we are advised, neither the 

baking nor the flour milling industry has defi- 
nitely expressed itself as being either for or against 
enrichment at the mill of flour used by commercial 
bakers, there is ample evidence that the overwhelming 
majority of members of both industries strongly feel 
that nothing of importance would be gained in con- 
sumer interest by compulsory enrichment of bakery 
flours while inconveniences, costs and wastes would 
be considerable in the cases of both industries. 

Clearly the only thing to be gained by the enrich- 
ment of bread, as well as of family consumed flours, 
is improvement of their nutritional values. The 
particular method or process by which the enrichment 
is accomplished is obviously of little or no concern 
to the consumer of the bread. Conceivably, enrich- 
ment might be accomplished, however wastefully, by 
plowing the desirable elements into the soil in which 
the wheat is grown. Or they might be introduced 
into the wheat content by soaking it in a suitable 
solution prior to milling. Or it might, as in the case 
of family flours, be done as an incident to or imme- 
diately following the milling of grain into flour. 

All of these are possibilities. It is fairly certain 
that if all of them, even including treating the soil 
in the field, were injected into the current discussion, 
all would have proponents. It is also fairly clear 
that the further we go back from the completed 
food product to the wheat itself, or conceivably, if 
absurdly, to the soil from which it is produced, the 
more expensive, more inconvenient and more waste- 
ful the act of enrichment. 

On the other hand, it strongly appears to the lay 
understanding that the nearer we approach the final 
food product in the detail of adding minute quan- 
tities of desirable enrichment elements the simpler, 
more convenient, more elastic, less wasteful and less 
costly the process. And this applies equally whether 
the baker elects to use especially prepared yeast, to 
put a capsule into his mixing trough or even, to go 
to an extreme, to sift the enriching powder into the 
flour itself, just as the miller does. Certainly any 
one of these methods would save significant wastes 
in flour losses in shipment, dusting flour losses and 
the use of enriched flour for purposes other than 
bread baking. 

We are told that a part of the argument for 
compelling bakers to use enriched flour is that there 
is far too much fudging and bootlegging going on. 
While we are disposed to question the significance of 
this as related to the whole volume of commercially 
baked bread, yet, even accepting the charge at its 
face and standing up—as is our custom—for the 
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honesty and integrity of the miller, we are little in- 
clined to assume that passing the buck from the 
baker back to the miller would neither especially 
simplify the policing nor automatically put an end 
to crimes against our nutritional welfare. We dis- 
tinctly recall that in earlier days, possibly soon to be 
repeated, millers of our acquaintance were not above 
mixing a few pails of gin in the bath tub, and that 
there very likely was as much sugar whisky aging in 
the attics of brick houses as was hidden in the caves 
of Crackerneck Holler. 

Perhaps we should present these comments more 
as impressions than as convictions. Our nutritional 
authorities have in recent months revealed much to 
us that we assuredly did not know before. They 
may again have the greater wisdom in this particular 
matter. Yet we have noted that they are not 
above being mistaken both in their facts and _ their 
arguments. We also have noted that they are per- 
haps increasingly inclined, now that they have the 
whiphand of authority, to go on and on with further 
and further experimentation and more and more 
regulations, some of which will—as in the instances 
of much enthusiastic new deal legislation now being 
thrown overboard—have to be repealed in the in- 
terest of simple common sense. 

We like enrichment. Nearly everybody likes and 
accepts enrichment as a probably important contri- 
bution to the cause of better nutrition. Yet it seems 
fair and reasonable, all things, and especially war 
confusions, considered, to let the present perhaps less- 
than-perfect procedure be continued for a time until 
actual experience, rather than shall 
guide our future course. 


more guesses, 
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EXPORT FLOUR SUBSIDY WASHED UP 
HILE there may be facts and reasons for the 
War Food Administration’s cancellation of sub- 
sidies on exports of flour, applying essentially to 
Latin-American business, the act itself appears rather 
whimsical. Said to be in the interest of wheat con- 
servation for lend-lease and similar uses, the amount 
of wheat involved is so small, as related to other 
recent dispositions of our wheat reserve, that this 

particular argument appears to be, at least, minor. 

The effect, so far as now can be determined, will 
be to transfer a substantial part of the Latin- 
American flour market now supplied with American 
flour milled from American wheat to 
already considerable total of flour milled in bond 
from Canadian wheat, chiefly at Buffalo; or, not in- 
conceivably, of flour actually ground in Canada. 
Indeed, one news report, probably with little author- 
ity, suggested a broad purpose to conserve our own 
wheat and turn the flour markets to the southward 
frankly over to products of Canadian wheat, wher- 
ever ground. 

This might be somewhat justified by immediate 
circumstances, since there surely is ample reason for 
us to discontinue tossing our wheat supplies about 
as if they were mere bubbles floating in air. Yet 
it equally surely does not make commercial good sense 
for the long pull and the long-time value of estab- 
lished trade in American milled flour around the 
Caribbean and along the West Coast. Nor does it 
seem to be in complete accord with our good neigh- 
bor trade policies beloved of the sincere Mr. Hull 
and recently ardently espoused in somewhat halting 
Castilian by the soft-spoken but noisily belligerent 
Vice President Henry Agaard Wallace. 

It is to be observed that this export flour subsidy 
is not, as in the case of our roll-back subsidies on 
foods to reduce the cost of living, a gift out of the 
treasury to prove the administration’s warm heart. 
It is rather a wholly commercial device wisely put 
into effect to free some minor part of our world 
commerce from the blighting hand of artificially pro- 
duced high wheat prices. It was and is a scheme 
to correct in the interest of our vital world trade 
the ill effects of producer bonuses effected by soil 
subsidies and price boosting loans. 


increase the 
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Heavy Exports Bring Canadian 
Flour Output to High Point 


‘Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, Ottawa, reports flour pro- 
duction in Canada in May at 2,099 996 
bbls, compared with 1,481,449 bbls in the 
corresponding month last year. The per- 
centage of output to capacity was 93 as 
against 67 in the same month of 1942. 
In the 10 months of current crop year 
ending with May production of flour in 
Canada totaled 19,749,123 bbls compared 
with 16,727,983 in corresponding period 
of previous year. Output by months with 
comparisons follow, in barrels: 

1942-43 1941-42 





AUN ces scccsonee 1,820,199 1,852,139 
September ......... 1,737,472 1,647,910 
fo eee -. 1,851,062 1,595,931 
November ... .. 1,973,401 1,664,803 
December . 2,062,835 1,577,169 
January 1,963,042 1,555,850 
February 1,990,732 1,584,978 
PERU ciicccccvecss Beene 1,806,854 
BU Gee vevesaseten 2,057,355 1,960,900 

1,481,449 


Se svtc8ennsceeesien See 


19,749,123 16,727,983 


Flour export figures up to end of 


HOUSE OF COMMONS HEARS 
PLEA FOR MORE MILL LABOR 


‘Toronto, Ont.—A. H. Bence, member 
for Saskatoon, made a plea in the Cana- 
dian House of Commons on Thursday, 
June 24, for better treatment of the flour 
milling industry in the matter of labor. 
As has been frequently stated in this 
have been 


correspondence these mills 


seriously reduced in efficiency by the 
neglect of control authorities to put them 
on a priority basis with respect to em- 
ployees subject to military draft. Many 
valuable men have been called up re- 
gardless of the fact that in their civilian 
jobs they can make more essential con- 
tributions to the total war effort. 

Mr. Bence said in this speech that a 
grave peril has arisen from the slowing 
down of flour mills by shortage of help. 
Heavy labor of the kind most needed 
cannot be done by any but robust men. 
He went on to say that the mills are not 
putting their plea for consideration 
in the form of a grievance but are 
pointing out to their members of parlia- 
ment and others that unless given ade- 
quate help to take care of their truck- 
ing, loading and other heavy duties the 
output will diminish with serious results 
for war purchasing authorities concerned. 
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CONFIRMS LEAF RUST INFECTION 
Winnirec, Man.—Dr. J. H. Craigie, 

Dominion Rust research Laboratory, 

confirms leaf rust infection on suscep- 

tible varieties of wheat and suggests it 
may do considerable damage to Thatcher. 

Spore showers of stem rust have been 

noted, but virtually all varieties of wheat 

sown in Manitoba and Saskatchewan are 
resistant to stem rust. There is evidence 


of a spread of flax rust from over- 
wintering spores on fields that carried 
flax last year. 


March only are also given in the bureau’s 
report. The total for the eight months 
was 7,788,090 bbls as against 6,761,506 
in the same period of previous year. 
This will probably be a record year 
in exports of flour from Canada as 
monthly exports are greater now than 
Canadian mills 
have been booked to capacity with ex- 
port orders from March until the close 
of the crop year and also for the first 


in the opening months. 


three months of the new crop season. 

Exports by months from August to 
March with comparative figures for pre- 
vious year follow in barrels: 


1942-43 1941-42 
AMBOM cisevesceres 969,999 1,436,566 
Beptember .cccccces 850,052 661,014 
CHOEOP ccccecesuwns 839,553 441,067 
Seer eS 845,223 586,513 
CPOOUENER cccccceees 982,934 930,236 
PE, eaden«ce evan 1,075,778 750,363 
oo er 933,562 1,056,348 
 eererre rere 1,290,999 899,399 


7,788,090 6,761,506 


ROLLED OATS PRODUCTION 
IN CANADA SHOWS DROP 


Toronto, Ont.—Production of rolled 
oats in Canada has declined heavily in 
the last two years. In the summer and 
fall of 1941 the monthly output ran be- 
16,000,000 and 29,000,000 Ibs, 
whereas at present it ranges from 5,000,- 
000 to 9,000,000 Ibs. 


tween 


The quantity of 
rolled oats manufactured by Canadian 
cereal mills in the 10 months of crop 
year ending* with May totaled 80,636,068 
Ibs, compared with 165,122,010 in the 
corresponding period of previous year. 

The decline in output is accounted for 
by the fact that rolled oats are not 
wanted for export. Previous to the war 
Canada did a substantial export trade 
in rolled oats with British markets. Any 
shipping space now available is needed 
for flour and other more necessary types 
of food for the armed forces. 

On the other hand production of oat- 
meal increased from 2,625,205 lbs a year 
ago to 8,579,628 lbs in the 10 months end- 
ing with May last. 
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WHEAT GROWERS ASSURED 
LARGER GRIST ALLOWANCE 


Toronto, Ont.—In the House of Com- 
mons at Ottawa on Monday, July 5, the 
minister of trade and 
nounced that for the future western 
wheat growers will be permitted to have 
100 bus of their own home grown wheat 
ground for use as grist instead of the 
40 bus hitherto allowed. This concession 
meets in part a grievance these farmers 
have been airing quite vigorously for 
some time with the aid of western coun- 
try flour mills. Whether the new deal 
will satisfy the millers and farmers or 
not is problematical. Many may hold 
out for their ancient right to have as 





commerce an- 





much wheat as they like ground for them 
at their own local gristing mills. 

One would have to dig into the very 
hoariest records of the past to get back 
to the beginning of things in this mat- 
ter of gristing by local mills for local 
farmers. Hardly any other right farm- 
ers regard as peculiarly theirs in the 
modern economic set-up ranks with this 
privilege in sanctity. It began in Canada 
with the very first French settlers on the 
Atlantic coast and their rights at the 
local mills were guaranteed by the most 
stringent laws a king could then make. 
It is therefore no wonder that the grist- 
ing privilege should come under debate 
in connection with our up-to-the minute 
ideas regarding control of wheat and its 
products. 
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PAYMENT IN GOLD COVERS 
POSTWAR WHEAT DELIVERY 


WinnipeGc, Man.—A press cable from 
London, Eng., says: “The Belgian gov- 
ernment in London announced July 6 it 
has paid Canada in gold for 7,000,000 
bus of wheat to be delivered in Antwerp, 
Belgium, as soon as the war is over. It 
was said the deal was made possible be- 
cause of enormous wheat production in 
Canada last year.” 





K. A. 
... S5th president ... 


Powell 


Elevated by acclamation last fall from 
the vice presidency of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange, K. A. Powell is the 
thirty-fifth member to head the present 
exchange since its reorganization in 1908. 
Mr. Powell, president of Hallet & Carey, 
Ltd., was one of the purchasers of con- 
trolling interest in that firm in 1940, be- 
coming president then. His many years’ 
association with the Winnipeg concern 
has helped win him recognition as a stu- 
dent of the grain trade in both Canada 
and the United States. 


eed 


CANADIAN CROP OUTLOOK 
IN UNFAVORABLE CONTRAST 


Toronto, Ont.—A report on field crops 
of Canada issued by the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics, Ottawa, contains the 
information that except for hay and pas- 
ture, which prospered with spring grains, 
mid-season prospects are in sharp con- 
trast with the favorable outlook at June 
30 last year. Wheat condition figures 
for the prairie provinces indicate a bet- 
ter outlook in Manitoba than at the same 
date of 1942, a moderate recession in 
Saskatchewan and a sharp decline ir: Al- 
berta, caused by persistent drouth in the 
southeastern portion of the province. 
The quantity of spring wheat grown in 
the other six provinces is small. The out- 
look shows a marked decline from a 
year ago in Ontario and Quebec and is 
less favorable in the maritimes and Jirit- 
ish Columbia. The condition of winter 
wheat, which is nearly all grown in On- 
tario, is substantially lower. 

Feed grains, of which oats and burley 
are the principal crops, show up better 
in the prairie provinces than they do in 
Ontario and Quebec, while in the mari- 
time provinces and British Columbia the 
comparison with a year ago is favorable. 
In Ontario and Quebec there are excel- 
lent crops of hay and pasture. Buck- 
wheat, of which there is a larger acreage 
than usual, is also doing well in those 
provinces. 

Good rains are now badly needed in 
nearly all of Saskatchewan and in south- 
eastern Alberta with a continuance of 
warm weather in all provinces because 
of backwardness of growth. 
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CANADA’S MILLFEED OUTPUT 
SHOWS BIG UPTURN IN MAY 


Toronto, Ont.—Production of mill feed 





by Canadian mills in May increased to 
67,694 tons from 49,731 in the 
month of previous year. The output of 
bran was 28,759 tons compared with 19,- 
924, shorts 26,307 tons as 
19,089 and middlings 12,628 tons com- 
pared with 10,718. Production of 
feed flour also was larger, show- 
ing a total of 15,231 bbls as against 
8,231 in May, 1942. Exports of millfeed 
are restricted to nominal quantities so 
that practically all of that produced was 
consumed in domestic markets. Develop- 
ment of the livestock industry for wir 
purposes has greatly increased the <le- 
mand “for feed in Canada and the quan- 
tity of millfeed offering has been insufli- 
cient for requirements, 


same 


against 
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RED BEETLE DAMAGE SMALL 
Wixyirec, Man.—Practically no red 
beetle damage shows in wheat stored in 
piles in farmers’ fields in western Canada 
since last fall, according to a survey 


‘conducted by Dr. B. N. Smallman, en- 


tomologist with the Board of Grain 
Commissioners. Grain mite infestation 
ranges from 11% up to 80%. 
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The first issue of the twice-a-month 
Manitoba Co-operator, a newspaper or- 
gan of the co-operative movement in the 
province of Manitoba, has just come from 
the press under the editorship of Quincy 
H, Martinson, Winnipeg correspondent of 
THe NorTHWESTERN MiLiter. Mr. Mar- 
tinson recently left the position of agri- 
cultural editor of the Winnipeg Tribune 
to take the co-op connection. He has 
long been associated with Canadian ag- 
riculture, some of his early training in 
this field having been obtained under the 
tutorship of the late Dr. E. Cora Hind 
on the Winnipeg Free Press. 





MORE CANADIAN WHEAT IN 
BRITAIN’S BREAD FLOUR 


Loxpon, Eno.—Until new English 
wheat is obtainable an increased quan- 
tity of Manitoba wheat is to be used in 
the milling grist as millers’ supplies of 
homegrown wheat diminish. As a gen- 
eral rule the percentage of Canadian 
wheat in national flour must not exceed 
45% and not less than 45% homegrown 
wheaf must be used, but it is understood 
that this rule will be waived for a few 
weeks in midsummer so bakers will have 
the pleasure of handling a stronger flour 
for a limited period. 
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Bakers are being urged by the Min- 
istry of Food to maintain sufficient flour 
in store for 14 days’ normal bread pro- 
duction. This policy has been recom- 
mended by the ministry right along, but 
the evidence appears to be that such a 
level is not generally maintained. 

It is pointed out that at this stage 
of the war, when sudden calls on trans- 
port may be made for service require- 
ments, bakers can best serve their coun- 
try’s interests and secure the continuity 
carrying ade- 
A two weeks’ 


of bread production by 
quate stocks of flour. 

supply is regarded as a minimum of 
safety and the ministry asks for the 
wholehearted toward = at- 


taining this goal. 


co-operation 
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ENGLISH CROP PROSPECTS 
BETTER AFTER A DRY MAY 


Lonpon, Eno.—Although there was a 
good deal of rain and the temperature 
was low at the beginning of June, the 
growing have made excellent 
headway and have greatly benefited from 
the rain after a very dry spell in May. 
An early harvest is expected. The 
wheat acreage is not exactly known, but 
estimates place it at 3,000,000 acres, with 
a possible production of between 96,- 
000,000 and 104,000,000 bus. 


crops 
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DEATH OF ROBERT BAIRD 

Toronto, Onr—Robert Baird, who 
formerly was associated with W. C. 
Omand in the flour exporting trade car- 
ried on from an office in Toronto, died 
in a hospital here on July 6, as a result 
of heart attack. Mr. Baird came to 
the Great War from 
Dalmuir, Scotland, He was internation- 
ally famous as a tennis player. He was 
63 years of age and had retired from 
business but since this war began had 
been in the employ of the wartime prices 
and control board where he was doing all 


Toronto before 


he could to help the cause. He is sur- 
vived by a sister and a brother both of 


whom live in Scotland, 
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CARLOADING: ESTIMATE UP 
Wasuineaton, D. C.—U. S. 
movement of flour is expected to be 
1.2% greater in the third quarter of 
1943 than a year earlier, estimates of 
13 regional shippers’ advisory boards in- 
dicate. Grain carloadings were expected 
to be 8.8% higher. 


railroad 





A Tribute to John Westberg 


BY HARVEY E. YANTIS IN FEEDSTUFFS 


ENE of the anecdotes that has stayed in our mind for a quarter of a century 


concerns 


a story that appeared in the New York Herald and that met with 


the strong disapproval of James Gordon Bennett, the paper’s owner, when a copy 
of the journal reached that gentleman 10 days or so later in Paris, where he was 
living temporarily. Mr. Bennett curtly cabled his managing editor: “Fire man 


who wrote 
OPA back: “Cannot fire 
EXECUTIVE 
WILL BE 
MISSED 


istration. 


such-and-such 
Jones. 
came the immediate reply: “Fire all indispensable men.” 

The exchange seems applicable in a way to the departure 
on July 1 of John Westberg from the Office of Price Admin- 
Mr. Westberg was not fired; his resignation, in fact, 


editor cabled 
To which 


article.” The 
He is indispensable.” 


was as much regretted by those who worked with him as the work he had done 
ping appreciated by them. To those in the industries who were affected by his 
division, however, he came about as close to being regarded as indispensable as any 
man could be. We don’t know how many times we have heard the remark, “Can’t 
Something be done to keep John Westberg in Washington?” but they have been 


numerous. 


In the minds of a great many, there just wasn’t anyone else for the 


job in whom they could have equal confidence. For a man who spent a year and 
@ half on a task against which there is sort of an instinctive rebellion, that is a 
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What is said to be the first enriched cracker on the market has been intro- 
duced by the J. B. Carr Biscuit Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., which led off in its new 


advertising campaign with the copy shown above. Newspapers, radio, car 
cards and point-of-purchase advertising is being used throughout northeastern 
and central Pennsylvania. According to Lynn-Fieldhouse, advertising agency, 
Carr’s grahams and saltines are the first of these products in that area to be 
made with enriched flour, the idea resulting from the high nutritional values of 
the Army’s “Ration C” biscuits that the company has been making for the 
government. Harry F, Phares, general sales manager of the Carr company, 
reports that early results have been so satisfactory that the firm is considering 
broadening the campaign to include its bakeries in Peoria, Ill., and Greenwood, 
S. C., and ultimately the campaign will cover the eastern seaboard and the 
middle west. 





remarkable reputation. It is all the more so becauxe the OPA by no means could 
be considered wholly successful. Over some of its major policies it has had little 
or no control, and some phases of its work must bear a considerable responsibility 
for the absurd—even dangerous—maladjustments in food supplies and distribution. 
But despite these things, Mr. Westberg’s stature increased. Industry members 
knew most of the problems with which he was faced, and were generally sympa- 
thetic rather than critical. 

Mr. Westberg achieved this, we think, because a very unusual combination of 
characteristics are inherent in him. His sincerity, his honesty and fairness of mind, 
his grasp of trade problems, his toughness and stamina in contending for what he 
considered right, his forcefulness and forthrightness in saying what he thought, all 
are outstanding and impressive. They are not found to the same degree in many men. 

If Mr. Westberg had remained at his d-sk in Washington during his term 
with the OPA, relatively few persons would have had firsthand knowledge of these 

attributes. He would have been judged almost entirely by the 
AN soundness and effectiveness of the regulations issuing from his 
ITINERANT division. In the framing of some of those he had a lesser part 
OFFICIAL than he would have been credited with, and in others his ideas 

did not fully prevail. It is our opinion that in such a case Mr. 
Westberg would not have gained the amazingly large following and backing of the 
industries with whom he had to work, nor would those industries have co-operated 
with the OPA as well as they have in attempting to give price control policies a 
chance to succeed. But Mr. Westberg took his problems, his plans and the 
theory of price contrel direct to industry members in every section of the country. 
Those members judged him as an individual instead of judging only the OPA and its 
works. In adopting this policy of personal appearances, he did more to secure 
support for federal price control than has anyone else who has come to our attention. 

We have seen Mr. Westberg appear before a dozen or more meetings where 
sentiment was predisposed against him and against OPA regulations, and change 
that sentiment to one of confidence and support. He didn’t do it by silver tongued 
oratory, but by impressing his audience with his sincerity of purpose and his candor. 
Not everyone agreed with everything he said, but they were convinced that he should 
have the opportunity to do his job, and that consideration always would be given 
to opinions in conflict with his own. 

As one wit remarked, after hearing and meeting Mr. Westberg for the first 
time: “This just shows how the government stumbles around. It finally has stumbled 
across a good man.” 

We think that most of those in the feed and cereal industries will agree with 
Mr. Bennett that an indispensable man can always be replaced, but the in- 
dustries have lost something in Mr. Westberg’s departure. 
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NUTS SHOULD BE EATEN WITH 
THE SHELL.—There is, if anything, a 
slight the supply of food 
cranks who prate of the mystic values 
of “natural foods.” Answering a bevy 
of them, Dr. Herbert F. Rance, a Brit- 
ish scientist, has this to say about their 


upturn in 


premise that wheat, milk and green vege- 
tables are “pre-ordained for man’s sus- 
tenance,” and are “nutritionally perfect 
when consumed in a fresh, untreated con- 
dition”: 

“This premise seems to me to be quite 
start 
with, all these foods are most ‘unnatural’ 
in that they all result from deliberate 
human interference with natural proc- 


arbitrary and unreasonable. To 


esses. Primitive man, whose constitution 
was probably similar to our own, did not 
eat any of these things, because only 
centuries of deliberate selective 
wild cattle and 
plants were they available in sufficient 
quantity. 


after 
breeding of grasses, 
For example, cow’s milk is, 
by nature, intended for calves, and only 
by a most unnatural interference is_ it 
available for there is, 
certainty that 
cow's milk is a perfect human nutrient, 


made humans; 


therefore, no inherent 
and in fact we find on examination that 
certain differences between human and 
bovine constitutions result in cow’s milk 
being inadequate, in certain respects, for 
(notably in its low 

For this reason, in- 


human nutrition 
vitamin C content). 
fants fed on cow’s milk instead of human 
milk are liable to develop scurvy whether 
or not the milk is pasteurized. 

“As for cereals, they were chosen for 
selective breeding and agriculture large- 
ly because they lent themselves to un- 
natural mass production — processes 
through which the food producing capac- 
ity of the individual was increased. The 
best cereals, such as wheat, are far from 
nutritionally perfect, since they are de- 
ficient in certain essential human _ nutri- 
ents (notably vitamin C and riboflavin), 
while some are positively dangerous as 
staple foods, e.g., maize, whose deficiency 
of nicotinic acid almost invariably leads 
to pellagra in those countries where 
it is a staple food). 

“There is, moreover, no guarantee that 
these unnatural foods are nutritionally 
better in their fresh untreated condition 
than after processing. In fact, process- 
ing may remove undesirable as well as 
desirable constituents. Thus, the sieving 
of coarse bran from crushed wheat, while 
removing a small proportion of vita- 
mins, simultaneously removes undesirable 
phytic acid, which may render unavail- 
able the calcium and iron of the cereal 
and even of other food consumed at the 
same time. Furthermore, many people 
declare that the coarse bran causes them 
severe intestinal irritation, and an im- 
partial survey of the subject cannot rea- 


sonably ignore these complaints. For 


these reasons, most scientists consider 
that there is a balance of justification 
for removal of the coarse bran, which 
can be done by roller crushing, followed 
by graded sieving. This process simul- 
taneously happens to involve a_ sieving 
out of the crushed embryo which must be 
returned to avoid serious depletion of 
the vitamins. It is quite unreasonable to 
imply that temporary removal by sieving 
‘kills’ the germ—it is already dead as a 
door-nail, killed by roller crushing, but 
no more efficiently than it is killed by 
stone-grinding. 

“T quite realize that some people may, 
after an impartial analysis of the prob- 
lem, still consider that, on balance, it 
is better not to remove the coarse bran— 
that the cons outweigh the pros. But 
such a decision must be the result of 
reasoned assessment. Prejudiced asser- 
tion that the whole cereal must be better 
because ‘it is natural’ is tantamount to 
saying that nuts ought to be eaten with 
the shell, or oranges with the peel, be- 
cause God made ’em like that. In fact, 
the latter case is well to the point, be- 
cause orange peel is very rich in vita- 
min C.” 

And it may help us, in these days of 
meat rationing, although we don’t know 
quite how, to remember that the steer’s 
hide contains more vitamins than his sir- 
loin. 


SOYBEANS, SIRENS AND SAR- 
SAPARILLA.—This was bound to hap- 
pen eventually—a newspaper columnist 
linking up marital infelicity with crack- 
pot dietetics. The celebrated Dr. Gra- 
ham began the branny faddist cycle a 
hundred years ago with the thesis that 
immorality sprang from white bread and 
could be cured by eating whole wheat. 
Now the St. Louis Post-Dispatch lady 
who advises the lovelorn goes to the op- 
posite extreme and associates a_ galli- 
vanting husband’s peccadilloes with soy- 
beans and whole wheat. 

Here is the situation: “A Troubled 
Mother” is about to bring another child 
into the world. Her husband is a diet 
crank. He won’t eat anything but soy- 
beans and whole wheat, and insists upon 
her doing it too. He stays out till 4 
and 5 a. m., then goes home and tells 
her about the girl he was out with. 
What to do? 

“With or without nocturnal habits,” 
replies the oracle, “the kind of one-track 
crank who thinks the troubles of the 
world can be smoothed to nothingness 
by soybeans or municipal parking lots 
should be just about as easy to live with 
as half a dozen dyspeptic Pomeranians. 
Such foibles are often the rope ladder 
with which maladjusted individualities 
escape from the realities they do not 
care to meet.” 

Don’t break with the brute now—wait 


By Carroll K. Michener 











till baby comes, is the gist of the ad- 


vice: “This is no time for making de- 
cisions about his petty excuses for quar- 
relsomeness or neglect of his domestic 
duties, whether they involve soybeans, 
sirens or sarsaparilla.” 

Which seems to us very sensible, in- 
deed. He may come back to white bread 
in the end. Mostly they do. But what 
worries us is that, with the new level 
of enrichment, this hombre may be just 
as sappy and snappy on white bread 
as he is on soybeans and whole wheat. 

ONE UP ON ENRICHMENT. 
You’d have thought there would be at 
least one little peep about flour and 
bread enrichment in such a distinguished 
aggregation of dietary specialists as the 
United Nations Conference on Food and 
Agriculture. But, no—apparently not. 
A careful reading of the official report 
discloses no mention of enrichment, but 
does contain a specific pronouncement in 
favor of methods for retaining in milled 
products the natural vitamins and min- 





~ 
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Bel enesiiee. Kon 


pe aS ee 


Many a meeting of early-day millers 
of Minneapolis and the northwestern 
spring wheat area was held in the old 
Nicollet House, among them some of the 
gatherings mentioned in an article begin- 
ning on page 4 of this issue, entitled 
“When Millers Wined and _ Dined.” 
Many an important milling transaction 
took place in its parlors—doubtless also 
in its bar. Upon one of the walls of the 
streamlined taproom of the modern Ho- 
tel Nicollet, which replaced the old 
structure a few years ago, are paintings 


attesting and celebrating the hotel’s tra-— 


dition of close association with the mill- 
ing industry. The bar is called “The 
Jolly Miller.” 


erals of grain. 
head of 


On this point, under the 
‘Improving the Quality of 
Foods,” the report reads: 

“Processing should be carried out by 
methods which avoid or minimize losses 
in nutrients. This is of the utmost im- 
portance in relation to wheat, rice and 
maize. Recently processes for milling 
wheat have been introduced in Canada, 
Great Britain and the United States of 
America which have the effect of produc- 
ing a flour acceptable to the consumer, 
retaining a high proportion of the vita- 
mins and other nutrients present in the 
original grain.” 

Sounds almost as if this portion of the 
report had been written by Dr. L. H. 
Neuman, the Dominion cerealist, lead- 
ing proponent on this continent of the 
notion that white flour can be made to 
retain all that’s necessary of wheat’s 
precious little nutrients. At any rate 
the conference’s attention was drawn 
pointedly by some one present to the fact 
that “Canada Approved” bread and flour 
now are made by a high extraction proc- 
ess that purports to attain this end 

Under the head of diet recommenda- 
tions it is pontificated that “the lightly 
milled products” are good sources of 
iron and certain vitamins of the B group. 


YY 


Another thing missing from the con- 
ference report is mention of the late 
celebrated New Deal economy of scarcity. 
Quite to the contrary, the international 
food congress calls for the achievement 
of an economy of abundance. 


On the theory that almost any- 
thing that can happen in the Department 
of Justice may be of interest at the 
moment to the flour milling industry, we 
recommend casual attention to the curi- 
ous thing that happened when the New 
York Times upped its advertising rates 
from 74% to 10%. The curious thing 
wasn't so much that 15 department stores 
immediately yanked out all their adver- 
tising, but that Tom Clark, Thurman 
Arnold’s protege, promptly hauled them 
into court for “conspiring to determine 
and regulate the retail advertising rate 
of the New York Times and other news- 
papers in the New York metropolitan 
area.” The stores offered no defense. 
They pleaded nolo contendere. They 
wouldn’t admit their guilt or contest the 
case, and were willing to pay their fines 
of $5,000 each. To all but two stores 
the issue at the time of trial was 4° 
demic; the rest were already back in the 
Times pages. . .. This isn’t exactly the 
moral of the tale, but we always did 
think it was a bad idea for an advertiser 
to stop his advertising when he got mad at 
his publisher for something, and now W¢ 
feel sure it’s actually a crime. 
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THEY COME UP SMILING? 















EP ‘HOT’ OR ‘COLD’ RUSSELL-MILLER 
FLOURS HAVE THE TOLERANCE TO PRODUCE 
GOOD BREAD UNDER A WIDE RANGE OF 

CONDITIONS 


THERE’S A RUSSELL-MILLER FLOUR FOR EVERY 
BAKING PURPOSE 


OCCIDENT - SWEET LOAF 
PRODUCER - KYROL 
SUNBURST - POWERFUL 


and more than 50 other Bakery Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
Headquarters « Minneapolis, Minn. 














ARNOLD 
—_ 
STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 





FOR BAKERS 








OF < = Pini 







Quality Cake Flour of the Best 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 














American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” = “No. Al” 


Highest Quality @ Highest Quality 
ar Hard 
Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
Flour Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 














. . 

Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 





... Made in Minnesota 


H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. ““Washita”’ 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD. 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbis Capacity 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











Coast To Coast Grain Service 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


ARGEBLL | ....:.- 


TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 








INCORPORATED 





Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 














Two of the Nation's Finest Flours 


“AMERICAN EAGLE” 
“THE ADMIRAL” 


The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 








“DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














GOLD KEY 


A standard patent flour of high loaf volume, 
producing excellent flavor and texture— 
fairly priced. 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 








CHOICEST SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Manufactured under Laboratory and Bake-Shop Control 


VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 
INVADER—Higluten 


CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce Minneapolis, Minn. 


Leading Patents 
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EASTERN MILLS USING RESERVES 
OF GRAINS TO KEEP OPERATING 


Feed and Flour Processors Find Lake Movement and Canadian 
Commitments Will Not Meet Requirements—CCC 
Takes Canadian Wheat at Buffalo for Feed 


Buffalo flour 
feed mills will dig into their grain re- 


and other eastern and 
serves in an attempt to make up most 
of the difference between total east- 
ern requirements and shipments possible 
down the lakes under federal space allo- 
cations and Canadian movement com- 
mitments. This was the report that 
came out of a meeting on July 8 of the 
Lower Lakes Grain Committee at Buf. 
falo. 

Commodity Credit Corp. also has taken 
title to approximately 2,000,000 bus of 
Canadian wheat stored in Buffalo and 
this for feed wheat in the 
East and thus scrap need for shipping 
any wheat East at least for the next 30 


will use 


days. 

Eastern over-all grain requirements 
for July, for milling and feed, are about 
13,500,000 bus of grain. This will now 
be met as follows, under determinations 
finally made at the July 8 meeting, ac- 
cording to Commodity Credit Corp. af- 
filiates of the lakes committee: 

7,500,000 bus—in domestic bottoms un- 
der permits issued by Office of Defense 
Transportation at War Production 
Board certification—including 4,700,000 
bus of Canadian feed grains now at head 
of the lakes; 2,300,000 bus of domestic 
wheat for milling and 500,000 bus of 
flax for milling. 

2,000,000 bus—in Canadian bottoms— 
including about 1,000,000 bus of wheat 
CCC has bought from Canada, and the 
rest oats and barley. 


2,000,000 bus—from Buffalo mill re- 
serves; and 
2,000,000 bus—of CCC wheat taken 


over from Canadian title in Buffalo. 
Of the feed grains to be 

moved in domestic bottoms, it is planned 

to ship 2 bus of barley for each bu of 


Canadian 


oats, this being the ratio feed mixers in 
the East require. This is predicated on 


there being no corn available for feed 


mixers at lakes ports. Should the latter 
develop, the 4,700,000 bus to move for 
feed in American ships in July will be 
composed of as much corn as is avail- 
able, with the rest Canadian oats and 
barley. 

There are ample Canadian oats and 
barley at upper lakes ports, and on hand 
are applications for permits to ship 
equivalent to some 25,000,000 bus, com- 
mittee officials said. 

These arrangements for July, accord- 
ing to government members of the lower 
lakes group, will afford just barely 
enough grain for eastern use to cover 
most essential requirements. 

The committee did not draft an Au- 
gust lakes grain shipments schedule, but 
will meet again about July 20 for this 
purpose, following collection of more 
exact data on requirements and available 
grain and facilities. 


¥ ¥ 


CCC Disclaims 
Knowledge of 
Additional Imports 


Wasuincton, D. C. — Commodity 
Credit Corp. officials disclaim any knowl- 
edge of the 12,000,000 bus of feed grains 
which Marvin Jones, War Food Admin- 
istrator, said were coming to the United 
States from Canada within a week or 
two to relieve the corn supply situation. 
Judge Jones used the statement in per- 
suading the House agricultural commit- 
tee to abandon the Senate-passed meas- 
ure calling for a raise in the corn ceil- 
ing to $1.40 bu. 

CCC officials said they were having 
considerable difficulty in obtaining im- 
ports of the 7,250,000 bus of Canadian 
grain bought weeks ago, and did not see 
how 12,000,000 bus more might be moved 
except over a long period. 
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NEW DUTIES 

Harold W. Finn, of the Boston offices 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, is now acting as assistant to W. 
V. Purcell, in charge of sales for the 
New York branch, during the absence 
of James W. Sturrock, who has held 
this position for some time and who goes 
into the armed services July 24. 


RETURNS FROM WEST 

Ulysses de Stefano, New York flour 
broker, has returned from a visit to the 
Crookston (Minn.) Milling Co,, which 
he has represented for many years in 
the metropolitan area. He also attended 
the recent convention of the National 
Macaroni Association in Chicago. 


POLICE DIRECTOR 


C. C. Kelly, president of the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
is making strides as an auxiliary police- 
man in the OCD set-up. He has now 


been advanced from lieutenant to direc- 
tor. 


CHICAGO VISITORS 


Among Chicago visitors last week 
were: M. F. Mulroy, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, and H. W. Taylor, 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle. 


ON THE GO 


Herman Steen, Millers National Fed- 
eration, Chicago, was in Minneapolis 
last week. W, Floyd Keepers, also of 
the Millers National Federation, was in 
New York and Trenton, N. J. 


UNUSUAL DEED 

Ed Adair, Wichita grain dealer, has 
bought 200 acres of wheat land in the 
vicinity of the municipal airport, part 
of which has been in wheat continuously 
since 1874. He will convert it into town 
lots. The remarkable thing about the 
land is that its abstract up to now has 
contained only one entry, that of Presi- 


dent U, S. Grant to T. H. Means, the 
original settler. Although Mr. Means 
died a number of years ago, the heirs 
had never divided the property and it 
was necessary for 32 of the 133 descend- 
ants to sign the deed, which is a record 
for the register’s office here. 
WITH K. C. FRIENDS 

J. B. Morgan, Jr., representative for 
Werthan Bag Co., Nashville, Tenn., vis- 
ited friends in Kansas City over the 
week end. Mr. Morgan now is a sales 
director for the company, handling sales 
in the Carolinas and Virginia, as well as 
the southwestern hard wheat milling area. 
MONTH IN SOUTH 


Charles A. Barrows, export manager 
and southeastern sales manager for Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., returned early 
this week from a month’s trip through 
the southern states, his first since he was 
recently given charge of that territory. 


COLORADO FISHERMAN 


C. H. Williamson, president, C. H. 
Williamson & Co., Inc., left St. 
for Alamosa, Colo., 


Louis 
where he spent a 
few days fishing. 
HEAVY WHEAT 

J. C. Mohler, head of the Kansas de- 
partment of agriculture, reported last 
week that there is some criticism in the 
country of the testing devices used by 
country elevators to evaluate this un- 
Some wheat 
has tested so high that the “bucket” 
used for sampling and testing is not 
able to show the wheat’s full weight. 
These buckets go no higher than 66 lbs 
in showing test weight, and it is almost 
unheard of that wheat should test high- 
er than that. 


usual Kansas wheat crop. 


IN KANSAS CITY 

Fred W. Lake, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver, spent a day in Kansas City 
last week while returning to Denver 
from a business trip to Chicago. 
HOME FROM HOSPITAL 

P. H. Baum, secretary-treasurer of 
the William Kelly Milling Co., returned 
to his desk in mid-week after several 
days in a Hutchinson, Kansas, hospital, 
undergoing eye treatment. 
OUT ON TERRITORY 

Ben H. Peoples, Pittsburgh flour man, 
spent the past week covering the West 
Virginia territory. 
RETURNS FROM MILL 

J. Spagnol, Pittsburgh flour broker, 
returned from a visit to his mill con- 
nections in Minneapolis and vicinity. 
VISIT WITH SON 

Van T. Irwin, of the Royal Flour Co., 
Nashville flour blending plant, and Mrs. 
Irwin are in Panama City, Fla., where 
they are visiting their son, Lieutenant 


Van T. Irwin, Jr., of the United States 
Navy. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STALEY FIRM TO EXPAND 
SOYBEAN PLANT IN OHIO 


The H. K. Ferguson Co., industrial 
engineers of Cleveland, has been award- 
ed contracts to increase the soybean 
processing capacity of the A. E. Staley 
Mfg. Co. at Painesville, Ohio, it was 
announced recently. The contract calls 
for installation of processing equipment 
in existing buildings. Work has already 
started. 
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MATHEW C. BELAN JOINS 
COLORADO MILLING STAFF 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Mathew C. Bel- 






an has resigned as general superintend- 
ent for the Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co. to become vice president in charge 
of production for the Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., Denver, Colo. 


years Mr. 


For 2] 
Belan has been associated 
with the Commander interests. He be- 
gan serving his apprenticeship in milling 
in Budapest when 11% years old, and 
came to the United States four years 


later. He worked in mills in Illinois, 





Mathew C. Belan 


Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa, Montana, Idaho and Utah. 

In 1922, Mr. Belan entered the em- 
ploy of the late B. B. Sheffield, starting 
in the Big Diamond mill at Morristown, 
Minn. He reflowed the mill and put in 
his own system, which proved so suc- 
cessful that it was installed in the com- 
pany’s other mills. Successively, he was 
placed in charge of the mills at Maclelia, 
Minneapolis, Montgomery, Buffalo, J.nes- 
ville, Kansas City, Wellington, Hutchin- 
son, Clinton and St. Joseph. Under his 
jurisdiction, an additional 3,500-bb! unit 
was built at Buffalo. He has had full 
charge of milling operations for the 
Commander-Larabee company. 

Mr. Belan will take over his new 
duties 30 days, but 
maintain his home in Minneapolis. Un- 
der the new set-up, he will have full 
charge of all the units of the Colorado 
company. 


within plans to 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CO-OPS WILL CONSIDER 
MILLING OWN FLOUR 


New York, N. Y.—Following a miecet- 
ing in New York of the grocery commit- 





tee of the National Co-operatives, In¢. 
announcement was made that an investi- 
gation would be undertaken to consider 
the possibility of the co-operatives ac 
quiring sufficient flour milling cap: city 
to supply all co-operative stores in the 
United States. It is understood that 
more than 1,000 retail stores and seven 
regional wholesale organizations are 
represented by the committee. 

The co-operatives also announced that 


-they will proceed with their own )pro- 


gram of grade labeling, despite the fact 
that such a program has been rejected. 
at least temporarily, by the government. 
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Sketched from an original antique apothecary jar 


Not too many years ago, 

the shelves of the corner 

apothecary were lined 

with rows of ornate jars 
and bottles. What they contained —or who 
made the contents—the customer was never 
quite sure. 


That’s all changed today. Modern packaging, 
in clean-cut styling, quickly tells the shopper 
what products are for sale. And purchases are 
often dictated by the strength of package 
appeal alone. 


For many years, a very important part of our 
service has been that of helping Percy Kent 
customers develop distinctive, sales-building 
bag designs. Necessarily this service is lim- 
ited today. For, like you, we are devoting our 
entire efforts to winning the war—meeting 
the immediate needs of our Government and 
our loyal customers. 


We, however, have “better packaging” upper- 
most in our minds, for in the post-war era, 
attractive packages will be more important 
than ever before. At that time, aggressive 
creation of consumer acceptance will once 
again be a major Percy Kent objective. 


PERCY KENT 











Millfeed Ceilings 





(Continued from page 16.) 


(3) At destinations at Texas and Louisi- 
ana, the maximum price shall be $34.95 ton, 
plus the charge at the lowest domestic rail- 


road carload proportional rate from Enid, 
Okla., to destination. 
(4) At destinations in Oklahoma, the 


maximum prices shall be as follows: 

(i) At destinations on or north of the 
main line of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway Co. which runs easterly 
across Oklahoma from Shamrock, Texas, to 
Hartford, Ark., the Maximum price shall be 
$38 ton. 

(ii) At destinations south of the line de- 
scribed in (i) above, the maximum price 
shall be $39 ton. 

(5) At destinations in Kansas, the maxi- 
mum price shall be determined as follows: 

(i) East of a line drawn along the east- 
ern boundaries of Phillips, Rooks, Ellis, 
Rush, Pawnee, Edwards, Kiowa and Co- 
manche Counties, except the counties of 
Linn, Anderson, Allen, Bourbon, Crawford, 
Neosho, Labette, and Cherokee, the maxi- 
mum price shall be $36.50 ton. 

(ii) Within Linn, Anderson, Allen, Bour- 
bon, Crawford, Neosho, Labette and Chero- 
kee Counties, the maximum price shall be 
$37.50 ton. 

(iii) West of the line named in (i) in this 
subparagraph, except Cheyenne, Rawlins, 
and Decatur Counties, the maximum price 
shall be $38 ton. 

(iv) At destinations in Cheyenne, Rawlins 
and Decatur Counties, the maximum price 
shall be $38.50 ton. 

(6) At destinations in Nebraska the maxi- 
mum prices shall be determined as follows: 

(i) Within the area bounded on the north 
and west by and including Douglas, Dodge, 
Halifax, Platte, Boone, Greely, Garfield, Val- 
ley, Sherman, Buffalo, Kearney and Frank- 
lin Counties, the maximum price shall be 
$36.50 ton 

(ii) Within the area north of that de- 
seribed in (i) of this subparagraph and 
bounded on the west by and including Boyd 
and Holt Counties, the maximum price shall 
be $37.50 ton. 

(iii) Within Scotts Bluff, Banner, Kim- 
ball, Box Butte, Morrill, Cheyenne and 
Deuel Counties, the maximum price shall be 
$39 ton. 

(iv) Within the remaining counties of this 
state pot included in (i), (i) and (iii) of 
this subparagraph, the maximum price shall 
be $38.50 ton. 

(7) At destinations in South Dakota, the 
maximum price shall be $37.75 ton. 

(8) At destinations in North Dakota, the 
maximum price shall be $35.75 ton. 

(9) At destinations in Montana, the maxi- 
mum prices shall be determined as follows: 

(i) At destinations in and east of Phillips, 
Garfield, Rosebud and Powder River Coun- 
ties, except destinations on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad in 
Rosebud and Custer Counties west of Miles 
City, the maximum price shall be 95 
ton, plus the charge at the highest carload 
railroad rate on wheat millfeeds applicable 
from Sydney, Mont., to the destination 

(ii) At destinations west of the territory 
described in (i) of this subparagraph and 
including stations on the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad in Rose- 
bud and Custer Counties west of Miles City, 
the maximum price shall be $32.55 ton 
plus the lowest charge produced by using 
the highest carload rail rate on wheat mill- 
feeds applicable from Great Falls or from 
Billings, Mont., to the destination. 

(1¢) At destinations in Wyoming, the 
maximum prices shall be as follows: 

(i) South of the northern boundary of 





on 


Teton, Freemont, Natrona, Converse and 
Niobrara Counties, except in Lincoln and 


Uinta Counties, the maximum price shall 
be $34.50 ton plus the charge at the flat 
ecarlead rail rate from Sterling, Colo., via 
Denver to the destination. 

(ii) In Lincoln and Uinta Counties, the 
maximum price shall be $36.30 ton plus 
the charge at the lowest carload transit 
balance rail rate from Ogden, Utah, to the 
destination applicable on billing originating 
at Bancroft, Idaho. 

(iii) North of the line described in (i) 
of this subparagraph, the maximum price 
shall be $32.55 ton plus the charge at the 
lowest flat carload rail rate from Billings, 
Mont., to the destination. 

(11) At destinations in Colorado the maxi- 
mum prices shall be as follows: 

(i) At destinations on and east of the line 
of the Colorado and Southern railway which 
runs from Cheyenne, Wyo., to Fort Collins, 
Longmont and Boulder, Colo., to Denver in- 
cluding all points on branch rail lines west 
of this line in Larimer and Boulder Coun- 
ties, and on and north of the line of the 
Union Pacific Railroad from Denver to the 
Kansas border near Chemung, Colo., the 
maximum price shall be $38 ton, 

(ii) At destinations on and east of the 
line of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railway from, but not including, Denver to 
Pueblo, and on and east of the Denver and 
Rio Grande Western Railway from Pueblo 
and Trinidad, and on and east of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway from 
Trinidad to the New Mexico border, and 
south of the line of the Union Pacific from 
but not including Denver to the Kansas 
border, near Chemung, Colo., the maximum 
price shall be $40 ton. 

(ili) At all other points in Colorado, the 
maximum price shall be $34.50 ton plus 


the charge at the lowest flat carload rail- 
road rate from Sterling, Colo., via Denver to 
the destination. 

(12) At destinations in New Mexico, the 
maximum prices shall 
follows: 


be determined as 


(i) On and east of the line of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway 
which runs from Dalhart, Texas, to Tucum- 
cari, N M., and thence on and east of the 
line of the Southern Pacific Co. to El Paso, 
Texas, the maximum price shall be $34.95 
ton plus the charge at the lowest flat car- 
load rail rate from Enid, Okla., to destina- 
tion 

(ii) At all other destinations in New Mexi- 
co, the maximum price shall be $34.50 per 
ton plus the charge at the lowest flat car- 
load rail rate from Sterling, Colo., to desti- 
nation. 

(13) At destinations in Arizona, the maxi- 
mum price shall be $34.50 ton plus the 
charge at the lowest flat carload railroad 
rate from Sterling, Colo., to the destination. 

(14) At destinations in California the 
maximum price shall be determined as 
follows: 

(i) At destinations located on or north 
of the line drawn as follows: From a point 
on the Pacific Coast due west from Los 
Gatos in a straight line to Los Gatos and 
thence in a straight line to San Martin; 
from San Martin along the line of the 
Southern Pacific lines to San Jose and 
thence to Niles; from Niles in a straight 
line to Vernales; from Vernales in a 
straight line to Lathrop; from Lathrop 
along the line of the Southern Pacific lines 
to Turlock; from Turlock in a straight line 
to Denair; thence along the main line of the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway 
from Denair to Riverbank; from Riverbank 
along the line of the Sierra Railway Co. of 
California to Tuolumne; from Tuolumne in 
a straigbt line due east to the Nevada 
border, with the exception of @dlusa and 
points located on or adjacent -fo-the main 
line of the Northwestern Pacific Railroad 
Co. nortn of Santa Rosa the maximum 
price sha/l] be $36.50 ton, plus the charge 
at the lowest railroad transit balance rate 
applicable from Seattle, Wash, to the des- 
tination on transit billing originating at 


~ Spokane. Wash 


(il) At destinations located south of the 
line described in (i) above and including 
Colusa and points located on or adjacent to 
the main lines of the Northwestern Pacific 
Railroad Co. as described in (i) above, the 
maximum price shall be $36.50 ton, plus 
the charge at the lowest carload railroad 
transit balance rate applicable from Seattle, 
Wash, to destination on transit billing 
originating at Havre, Mont.; except that 
at destinations located on the line of the 
Southern Pacific line from Mojave but not 
including Mojave, as follows: Mojave to 
Searles and thence to Laws and from 
Searles to Trona, there may be added to the 
maximum price at Mojave the charge at 
the lowest railroad carload rate from Mo- 
jave to destination. 

(15) At destinations in Utah and Nevada, 
the maximum price shall be $36.30 ton plus 
the lower of the charges resulting from the 
use of the flat carload rail rate from Ogden, 
Utah, to destination or the carload transit 
balance rail rate applicable from Ogden, 
Utah, to destination on billing originating 
at Bancroft, Idaho. 

(16) At destinations in Washington and 
Oregon, the maximum prices shall be: 

(i) West of a line drawn along the line 
of the Great Northern Railway from the 
Canadian border through Oroville to, but not 
including, Trinidad and thence along the 
west bank of the Columbia River to a point 
due east of Leslie, thence in a straight line 
to Leslie, thence in a straight line to Erie, 
thence in a_ straight line to Plymouth, 
thence westerly along the Columbia River 
to the western boundary of Umatilla County. 
Oregon, thence southward along the western 
boundaries of Umatilla, Grant and Harney 
Counties to the California border, and in- 
cluding all points on this line, the maximum 
price shall be $31.30 ton plus the charge 
at the 1:owest flat carload rail rate from 
Spokane, Wash., to the destination. 

(ii) East of a line drawn along the Great 
Northern Railway from the Canadian bor- 
der through Oroville to Trinidad, and thence 
along the east bank of the Columbia River 
to its junction with the Snake River and 
thence easterly along the north bank of the 
Snake River to the Idaho border, and in- 
cluding all points on this line except points 
west and north of Trinidad on the Great 
Northern Railway, the maximum price shall 
be $34.50 ton 

(ili) At destinations in Walla Walla, Co- 
lumbia, Garfield and Asotin Counties in the 
State of Washington, the maximum price 
shall be $35.30 ton. 


(iv) At destinations in Oregon on and 
north of the lines of the Union Pacific 
Railroad from Umatilla through Hinkle, 
Pendleton, Athena and Freewater to the 
Washington border, the maximum price 
shall be $35.30 per ton. 

(v) At destinations in Oregon in Uma- 


tilla County except that portion of Umatilla 
County described in (iv) above in Union, 
Wallowa and Baker counties and in Grant 
County on the line of the Sumpter Valley 
Railroad from Baker to Bates, the maxi- 
mum price shall be $31.30 per ton plus the 
charge at the lowest flat carload rail rate 
from Spokane to the destination. 

(vi) At destinations in Oregon in Grant 
County except that portion of Grant County 
described in (v) above, and in Harney 
and Malheur counties, the maximum price 
shall be $36.30 per ton, plus the charge 
at the lowest carload transit balance rail 
rate from Ogden, Utah, on billing orig- 
inating at Bancroft, Idaho. 

(17) At destinations in Idaho, the max- 
imum prices shall be: 

(iy) North of the southern boundary of 
Idaho County, the maximum price shall be 
$35.30 per ton. 

(ii) South of the southern boundary of 
Idaho County, the maximum price shall be 
$36.30 per ton. 

(18) At destinations in Minnesota, except 
Minneapolis, the maximum prices shall be: 

(i) Within the area bounded on the east 
and south by the main line of Minnesota & 
International Railway Co. from _ Interna- 
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tional Falls to Brainerd, thence along the 
line of the Northern Pacific Railway to 
Minneapolis, thence westerly along the line 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific Railroad to Granite Falls, thence 
southwesterly along the line of the Great 
Northern Railway Co. to the South Dakota 
border near Jasper, Minn., including all 
points on the line of the Great Northern 
Railway Co. and of the Northern Pacific 
Railway mentioned above, but not including 
points on the lines of the Minnesota & 
International Railway and the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad, the 
maximum price shall be $37.75 per ton. 

(ii) At all other destinations in Minne- 
sota not included in the area in (i) above, 
the maximum price shall be $37.75 per ton, 
plus the charge at the lowest carload in- 
trastate proportional rail rate from Min- 
neapolis to the destination. 

(19) At destinations in Wisconsin and 
Iowa, and in the northern peninsula of 
Michigan, the maximum price shall be 
$37.75 ton plus the charge at the lowest 
rail carload proportional rate from Min- 
neapolis, Minn., or $36.50 ton plus the 
charge at the lowest rail carload propor- 
tional rate from the applicable Missouri 
River rate break point to destination, which- 
ever is less. 

(B) The foregoing maximum prices may 
be increased, where the destination is not 
a rail point, by transportation charges ac- 
tually incurred by the miller from the 
nearest rail point to said destination. 

SEC. 8. Maximum prices for sales by 
millers (except as a wholesaler or retailer) 
of sacked wheat millfeeds shipped in mixed 
cars, pool cars or any less than carload 
quantity. 
ms The maximum price for the 
sale of wheat millfeeds, sacked, in mixed 
cars or pool cars by millers (except as a 
wholesaler or retailer) shall be the max- 
imum price for a sale in carload quantities 
at a like destination as set forth in section 
7 hereof plus $1 ton. 

(B) The maximum price for the sale of 
wheat millfeeds, sacked, in any less than 
carload lot quantity by a miller (except 
as a wholesaler or retailer) shall be the 
maximum price for a sale, in carload quan- 
tities, sacked, with the mill where produced 
as the destination, as set forth in section 7 
hereof, plus $1 ton plus’ transportation 
charges actually incurred by the seller from 
said mill to the actual destination; that 
is, his buyer's receiving point. 

SEC. 9. Maximum prices for sales by 


jobbers of sacked wheat millfeeds. 
(A) The maximum price for sales of 
wheat millfeeds, sacked and shipped in 


carload quantities or mixed cars by a job- 
ber shall be 50c ton above the maximum 
price for a like sale of a like quantity af 
a like destination by a miller as set forth 
in section 7 or 8 hereof. 

(B) The maximum prices of sales of 
wheat millfeeds, sacked and shipped in less 
than carload quantities or in pool cars by 
a jobber shall be $1 ton above the max- 
imum price for a like sale of a like quan- 
tity at a like destination by a miller as 
set forth in section 8 hereof. 

SEC. 10. Maximum prices for sales by 
wholesalers of sacked wheat millfeeds. The 
maximum price for a sale of wheat mill- 
feeds, sacked, by a wholesaler shall be 
$2.50 per ton over the maximum price for 
a sale in carload quantities by a miller or 
a jobber if purchased from a jobber, at 
wholesaler’s warehouse as the destination 
as above set forth plus the transportation 
charges actually incurred by the whole- 
saler from his said warehouse to the desti- 
nation; that is, his buyer's receiving point. 

SEC. 11. Maximum prices for sales by 
retailers of sacked wheat millfeeds. 

(A) The maximum price for the sale of 
wheat millfeeds, sacked, by a retailer shall 
be $4 per ton maximum markup over the 
maximum price which could lawfully have 
been paid the miller, jobber or wholesaler 
for the quantity purchased or delivered by 
said persons to said retailer at retailer’s 
store or place of sale as the destination 
as above set forth (from out of which lot 
the sale or delivery to the retailer's cus- 
tomer is made) plus the _ transportation 
charges actually incurred by the said re- 
tailer from his said store or place of sale 
to the destination; that is, his buyer's 
receiving point. 

(B) Paragraph (A) of this section shall 
have no application to a sale by a miller 
as a retailer from his mill where the wheat 
millfeeds in question were produced. For 
such a sale the maximum price shall be $1 
per ton maximum markup for sales in car- 


load quantities and $4 per ton maximum 
markup for sales in less than carload 
quantities over said miller’s maximum 
price for sales in carload quantities 
sacked, at said mill where produced 


as the destination as above set forth, plus 
transportation charges actually incurred by 
said seller from his said mill to the destina- 
tion; that is, his buyer's receiving point. 

SEC. 12. Maximum prices for sales of 
wheat millfeeds shipped in bulk or in buy- 
er’s sacks. ° 

(A) The maximum price of any seller for 
the sale of wheat millfeeds in bulk shall be 
the maximum price in sacks as set forth in 
this regulation, less the customary differ- 
ential used for bulk sales on July 8, 1942. 

(B) The maximum price of any seller for 
the sale of wheat millfeeds in buyer’s sacks 
shall be the maximum price in sacks above 
set forth less the customary differential 
used for sales in buyer’s sacks on July 3, 
1942. 

SEC. 13. Maximum prices for sales of 
bran specially prepared as a substrate for 
growing bacterial cultures. The maximum 
price for any sale by any person of bran 
specially selected and prepared for use .as 
@ substrate for the growing of bacterial 
cultures shall be the maximum price for 
a like sale of wheat millfeeds at a like 
destination by a miller in carload quan- 
tities, sacked, as set forth in section 7 
hereof, plus $3 per ton. 

SEC. 14. Maximum prices for imported 
wheat millfeeds used in mixed feed. Any 
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person importing wheat millfeeds for ge 
in mixed feed produced by him shall jn 
determining his maximum prices under 
Maximum Price Regulation 378 on his 
mixed feed for animals and poultry caleu- 
late his “cost” of any wheat millfeeds 80 
imported and used by him at the maximum 
price thereof to him as if purchased from 
a domestic miller in carload quantities 
_—_ his production plant as the desting- 
tion. 

SEC. 15. Maximum prices for export 
sales. For export shipments the maximum 
prices shall be determined in accordance 
with the provisions of the second revised 
maximum export price regulation for the 
purpose of determining maximum prices in 
accordance with the second revised max- 
imum export price regulation, the maximum 
domestic prices shall be the maximum 
prices for a sale computed hereunder as 
if the port of exit were the destination, 

SEC. 16. Transportation rates. Wherever 
in this revised maximum price regulation 
wheat millfeed prices are determined hy 
adding a rail transportation charge to a 
basic price, that rail transportation charge 
shall be calculated by using the rail rates 
in effect prior to May 15, 1943, unti! (A) 
Aug. 1, 1943, for maximum prices which 
include a rail transportation charge from 
Enid, Okla., Kansas City, Mo., Missouri 
River rate break points; Sterling, Colo., and 
Ogden, Utah; (B) Sept. 1, 1943, for prices 
including a rail transportation charge from 
Minneapolis, Minn; Billings or Great Falls, 
Mont; Spokane, Wash., and Seattle, Wash. 
Thereafter the rates then applicable shall 
be used in calculating maximum prices. 

SEC. 17. Federal and state taxes, inclad- 
ing certain licenses or inspection fees. 

(A) Any tax upon or incident to the 
sale, delivery, processing or use of wheat 
millfeeds, including license or _ inspection 
fees levied on a tonnage basis imposid by 
any statute of the United States or statute 
or ordinance of any state or subdivision 
thereof shall be treated as follows in de- 
termining the seller's maximum price for 
wheat millfeeds, and in preparing the rec- 
ords of such seller with respect thereto if 
at the time the seller determines his max 
imum price, the statute or ordinance impos- 
ing the tax does not prohibit the seller 
from stating and collecting the tax sepa- 
rately from the purchase price and the 
seller does state it separately, the seller 
may collect, in addition to the maximum 
price, the amount of tax or fee actually paid 
by him or an amount equal to the amount 
of tax or fee paid by any prior vendor and 
separately stated and collected from the 
seller by the vendor from whom he pur- 
chased. 

(B) This section shall have no applica- 
tion to the 3% transportation tax men- 
tioned in section 620 of the Revenue Act 
of 1942 and provided for in section 5 of 
this regulation. 

SEC. 18. Evasive practices. The price 
limitations set forth in Revised Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 173 shall not be evaded 
by direct or indirect methods in connection 
with an offer, solicitation, agreement, sale, 
delivery, purchase, or receipt of or relating 
to wheat millfeed alone or in connection 
with any other commodity or by way of 
commission, service, transportation or other 
charge or discount, premium or other privi- 
lege or by tying agreement or other trade 
understanding or otherwise. 

ARTICLE III. MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 


SEC. 19. Petitions for amendment. Per- 
sons seeking any modification of this Re- 
vised Maximum Price Regulation No. 173 
may file petitions for amendment in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of procedural 
regulation No. 1 issued by the Office of 
Price Administration. 

SEC. 20. Adjustable pricing. Any per- 
son may agree to sell at a price which 
can be increased up to the maximum price 
in effect at the time of delivery, but no 
person may unless authorized by the Office 
of Price Administration deliver or agree 
to deliver at prices to be adjusted upward 
in accordance with action taken by the 
Office of Price Administration after de- 
livery. Such authorization may be siven 
when a request for a change in the 4p- 
plicable maximum price is pending, but 
only if the authorization is necessary to 
promote distribution or production and if it 
will not interfere with the purposes of the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 194°, as 
amended. The authorization may be sciven 
by the administrator or by any official of 
the Office of Price Administration to whom 
the authority to grant such authorization 
has been delegated. The authorization will 
be given by order, except that it may be 
given by letter or telegram when the con- 
templated revision will be the granting of 
an individual application for adjustment. 

SEC. 21. Records and reports. 

(A) Every person making a sale or pur- 
chase of wheat millfeeds in the course of 
trade or business after July 3, 1942, except 
sales at retail and sales of bran for human 
consumption or heavy bran flakes, shall 
keep for inspection by the Office of Price 
Administration for a period of not less than 
two years complete and accurate ré ords 
and documents of such sales and purchases, 
including the date thereof, name of the 
seller and purchaser, price paid or re 
ceived, buyer’s receiving point and the 
quantity of wheat millfeed sold or pur- 
chased, 


(B) Persons affected by Revised Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 173 shall sub- 
mit such records to the Office of Price 


Administration as it may from time to time 
require. 

SEC. 22. Enforcement. Persons vioclat- 
ing any provisions of Revised Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 173 are subject to 
penalties, civil enforcement &8¢- 
tions, license suspension proceedings, and 
suits for treble damages provided for by 
the Emergency Price Control Act of 194% 
as amended. sal 

This Revised Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 173 shall become effective July 16, 1948 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Will 





WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
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SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 





North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 

















The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miiurme Co., Inman, Kan. 





igleheart Brothers, Inc. 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
v 


Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 
And All Other Special Flours 








THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 









GOLDEN 
LOAF FLOUR 


A Flour With an 
Outstanding Reputation 





for 
Uniformity and 
High Quality 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


Established 1901 
2,000 Bbls Daily Capacity 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 


















s——— = 


Country -Milled 


from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of | 





the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat | 
Country, | 
INDEPENDENT j 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


WALT=ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


’ wre. PHERSON, KANSAS sd 


e 
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FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mits At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N.Y. 


MAXWELL KULLA 


Manufacturer's Distributor 


All Food Products 


38 PEARL ST. 


NEW YORK CITY 





————— 





Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR ASA 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 


UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 


Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. 


Wisconsin Rye Flour 


Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOU R” 


or 











Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








FEEDSTUFFS 


The feed man’s weekly newspaper 
$2.00 per year 

118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 

Published by The Northwestern Miller staff 








_ ST. — 


J. F. IMBS MILLING C 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 
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Demand is chiefly from bakers, who take cake flour $4.58, straight $3.74, family soft 
on bookings ranging from 1,000 to 4,000 wheat short patent $4.29, straight and 95% 
bbls and there are also fairly numerous $4.29, first clear $3. 32@3. 75; hard wheat 
smaller orders. Shipping directions continue bakers patent (ceiling price) $3.44, family 


fair. Demand for family flour continues short patent $3.57@3.83, straight and 95% 
quite active and deliveries remain fair. $3.44@3.49, first clear $2.68@3.06, spring 
Quotations per cwt, July 10: spring top wheat bakers patent, straight and 95% 
$3.47@3.59, standard patent $3.37@3.48, first $3.44. 


clear $3.17@3.51, second clear $2, family EASTERN STATES 

flour $4.48@4.56, hard winter short patent Buffalo: A good and healthy volu 
$3.40@3.59, 95% patent $3.32@3.52, first business has been booked, with i os . 
clear $3.09@3.27, soft winter short patent pects bright for more contracts. Many 
$3.80@4.59, standard patent $3.62@4.28, first buyers are holding off and waiting for the 
100’s $2.75@3, delivered Texas common Clear $3.37@3.57. peak of winter wheat movement before 
points. Toledo: Cutting of wheat in northern committing themselves, but a_ sufficient 


U. S. FLOUR MARKET THE NORTHWEST Ohio was interrrupted by more very heavy number have made up their minds so that 


Minneapolis: Sales by spring wheat mills ‘@!ms and the sale of flour hasn’t had a orders on the books of the mill show a 











pros- 








fe "ery scidedly . good chance to get started on the new nice increase. Directions also are r 
was ‘there ‘any degree of "activity, Even CFP. There is observable a disinclination etter, but this has been expected in light 
THE SOUTHWEST ll lll ly Mla AP gt wg to sell flour unless the miller already ~ of the continuing heavy consumer demand. 
Kansas City: Steady inquiry from bakers Independent buyers and some of the larger i: gia or has it bought at the right — ee aa the price very 
has developed into considerable business in Chain companies bought in 5,000- to 10,000- I _ ne Teled wd Pt tone a .. ee ina 
the Southwest, despite the fact that there bbl lots, but bulk of the business was At the end of the old crop, the Toledo 0 Ss July Pi c cwt), cot- 


. - . " 7 bid for No. 2 red wheat, 26c rate’ points tons: spring short patent $3.79, spring 
ound vines » feverish enthusiasm such as spread around the car lot buyers. Much bs “ . ; 
- a a ca i? Ce ae at tha tuateaen as for 90- to 120-day to New York, July 9, is 7c over Chicago standard patent $3.49, spring high cluten 
























; : , September ($1.53) for 30-day shipment, and $3.79, top family patent $4.75, first clear 
capacity, compared with 129% the previous shipment. | agp lg er ot acdiine 4 with he bren- $3.49; southwestern short patent $3.71 
week and 323% a year ago. A great many medium-sized bakers, who ent prospect aad indication of going to pastry $3.97 2 

Buyers have a feeling that the pressure normally contract for 5,000 to 10,000 bbls » st i . ro xe 
of events is forcing them into the market, at a time, failed to get in before the ad- % “iscount under the future, with a carry New York: The satisfactory business that 
rather than buying because they feel they vance. Now they have decided to wait ing charge for the miller. was turned a week ago has held for the 
are making or saving money. The wheat 4nd see what the market will do. St. Louis: Buying of any volume has early part of the current period. Dx mand 
market is edging closer to the flour ceiling, Business done amounted to 102% of ca- failed to materialize. However, a slight is off as buyers have covered some of their 
and because of that bakers are fearful lest pacity, compared with 185% a week earlier improvement noticeable over recent date, needs and await more settled markets, but 
millers soon will not be able to sell. The 4nd 196% a year ago. with bulk of buying by bakers. Family all classes have been interested, their con- 
much publicized subsidy program, which Quotations per sack (cwt) July 13: estab- trade dull. No large parcels sold; sales’ tracts, generally for 120 days, with only 
stays in the back of the baker's mind and lished brands short patents $3.42@3.44, consist of scattered car lots for prompt occasionally immediate shipment. From 
assures him that he cannot lose by waiting, Spring first patent $3.37@3.40, standard pat- mainly, some little for 120 days’ shipment. some of the large chain bakers, wh.» are 
is not quite enough influence to keep him ent $3.27@3.30, fancy clear $3.28@3.33, first No demand for clears. Prices unchanged. purchasing only moderately, down to the 
from buying. clear $3.12@3.15, second clear $2.60@2.64, Jobbers advise buying as spotted. Bakers smaller operators, all share interest in com- 
eee ener ie eat an dk tek whole wheat $3.39@3.42. too confused to take hold for the time mitments even though they are in small 
However, there are so being. Some buying for immediate ship- amounts, and contracts range from single 
the wheat pega — Fg Tg: Mg THE CENTRAL WEST ment, and a few lots for 120 days. Speci- cars to occasional sizable round lots. Best 
bgt gy: Be ‘the pn who wat yet Chicago; Business shows further im- fications light. —o is Fae a gg ee mills 
have bought well ahead. For the most oon’ cole and buying is more general. Quotations per sack (cwt) July 10: soft acetate Gant tr catia eat” oe 
part the trade is well covered. ore sales of larger amounts are reported. wheat bakers patent (ceiling price) $3.98, canine in aaeee ae Gan brine the heir 
Family flour sales light. ae oe, <> flours into quoting range, and clears also 
hard to find, Operations somewhat bette are priced at top levels, and are out of the 
than average. Exporters trying to recover GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES line-up in fmany instances. Among soft 
from the blow delivered last week when Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: winters, Pacific Coast grades are sparingly 
export subsidy programs for the ensuing offered as well as easterns, and the turn- 
year were discontinued. WHEAT over on them is limited by availability. 
Quotations July 10: established brands Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth Quotations, July 10: spring high glutens 
family flour $3.85@4.05, bakers short patents July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. $3.80@3.86, standard patents $3.6073.75, 
$3.15@ 3.30, 95% $3.10@3.20, straight $3.05 July 7 ..... 140% 141% 148% 148% 140% 141% re eee 142% 142% clears $3.53@3.67, southwestern high glu- 
@3.15, first clear $2.50@2.80, second clear July 8 ..... 139% 140% 147% 148% 140% 141% ere eeee 142% 142% tens $3.66@3.76, standard patents $3.57@ 
$2.45@ 2.60, low grade $2.30@2.40. July 9 ..... 137% 138% 145 146 138% 139% seee eeee 139% 139% 3.65, clears $3.32@3.46, soft winter straights 
Of the mills reporting, 6 reported domes- July 10 ..... 137% 139% 146% 146% 138% 139% pupal Ged 140% 140%  $3.67@3.81. 
tic business active, 7 fair, 7 quiet, 5 slow — 7 tee ora coat <7 i a4, sane tees tee eed Hedy Boston: New business moderately good, 
and 1 dull. Se ohn oom 198% : Me 38% %s ar Saas % % although there is no general wave of buy- 
Oklahoma’ City: Buying activity has Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires ing. Several round lots reported ranging 
brought sales to a range of 50@350%, " July Sept. July Sept. July Oct. Closed Closed from 1,000 te 5,000 bbls, but generally com- 
averaging 95% as compared to 40% the July 7 ..... cone eoee sees 135% 104% 105% seve sees sees sees mitments for minimum car lots. Buying 
previous week. Bakers have bought 75% July 8 ..... sees eee «see 135% 106% 107% sees eees sees sees came following congressional attempt to 
of bookings. Operations improved only eee DP nace ce con® coee oe 106% 107% baw rrr ree wae place a higher ceiling on corn. The sub- 
slightly, averaging 82%, compared to 80 July 10 .....  .... 90:89 seee 134% 108% 109% ceee coos evee eeee sequent drop due to adjournment of Con- 
last week. Prices stable and closed un- SURy 13 ccsue “aan ee eee cons 108% 108% cons owen ree sees gress leaving the corn ceiling and subsidies 
changed. Quotations per sack (cwt) July July 13 ..... sees eee tee eee 109% 109% tees tee see eee up in the air; this has shut off the trade's 
10: hard wheat short patent $3.75@4.40, - -CORN. _ rc OATS " i a = ——. “—g = 
soft wheat short patent $3.75@4.40, stand- cago Kansas eapo! who boug wis they a waited. e 
ard patent $3.65 Sad. 20, bakers extra fancy BMiancapelis Chi = Cy CBteage Mian ie government crop report also released on 
$3.53@3.58, bakers short patent $3.45@3.50, July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. Friday is interpreted as bearish by the 
bakers standard $3.42@ 3.47. Sete 2 .ceer 2 = — Close ————_ 71% 70% 67 65% — Py B. total is ok ied = 
* Sales r¢ 0 85 to 100% of : ae ere ‘ex" rr oan owee eau ieee 71% 70% 67% 66 avor of southwestern patents which, wit 
at Gee as ae ae ee ee 8. cae | Gk canta ei a poss 70% 68% 66% 64% springs, made up most of the sales’ total. 
of the week on the advance in the wheat July 10 ..... seer ¢se0 oes hag ones csas 71% 69% 66% 64% Family flour business’ is dull and not = 
market. Shipping directions on former July 12 ..... rer enee er cmos eee wer 72% 70% 67% 65% a par with bakery types. Shipping direc- 
contracts poor; prices unchanged. Quota- July 13 ..... tees nee tere tees tees nee 72% 70% 67% 65% tions ~” coming in moderately well. Mill 
tions per sack (cwt) July 10: family fancy r RYE , ¢« FLAXSEED———. BARLEY aes po ngescrs a a A r~ ye $l poe 
$3.85, family standard $3.50, bakers short Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis high gluten $3.95@4.05, short aasent $3.86 
$3.30, bakers standard $3.25. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. @3.96, standard patent $3.76@3.86, first 
Wichita: Sales 25@50%, directions 75@ july 7 ..... 113% 110 103% 103% 305 301 305 sees 106% = 101 clear $3.65@3.73; southwestern short pat- 
100% ; quotations steady to 5¢ lower. . 2 Beers 113 111 104% 104% 305 301 305 out 108 101% ent $3.86@3.96, standard patent $3.76 3.86; 
Hutchinson: Liveliest interest in many a July 9 ..... 109% 108% 101% 101% 305 303 305 sees 108 101 Texas short patent $3.80@3.85, standard 
day is producing best volume of business July 10 ...., 112% 110% 103% 103% 305 303 305 sees 108 102 patent $3.72@3.80; soft winter patent $4.05 
of the calendar year. Round lot bookings P|: ee 113% 111 103% 104% 305 301% 305 Oe 108% 103% @4.15, straights $3.93@4.05, clears $3.754@ 
by bakers not uncommon and the family July 13 ..... 112% 110% 103% 105 305 301% 305 eee 109% 104 3.90. 
trade has taken hold better than for Philadelphia: The market is _ unsettled 
months. Shipping directions have — mills, SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS and irregular, with prices alternately high- 
beset by labor shortages, scrambling to er and lower in sympathy with the con- 
keep up. Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- flicting trends on grains and prices show 
Salina: Demand is showing some _ im- load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at pay pan points: minor declines. Buyers are confused and 
provement, with prices” slightly higher. emer tMinneapolis Kansas City . Lou Buffalo very cautious in their operations. Business 
Shipping directions arriving in better vol- Gort WORM csscakecece Bo RD Bei ce QGee Beco Warvas $39. ty: Hy “50 s. -@ 42.26 is restricted to a basis of small lots for the 
ume, Hard winter bran ....... «++. @40.40 wTrrs. «+--+ @36.50 ons cece --@ a =. ae — : — 
‘ort j : yroveme in flour de- Standard middlings* .... ....@40.40  ....@37. 75 coo eo @eces 39. 00 @ 39.50 /@42. 26 argely nominal. uotations July 1, pe 
aaa a ny peel in the first Flour middlingst ....... «+++ @40.40 occ o 37.75 -++-@36.50 39.00@39.50 -@42.26 sack (cwt): spring wheat short patent $3.70 
days of July, expanded noticeably in the POO GO ck cectesscesoes «+++ @40.40 eee + @37.75 re. Pee o++-@39.50 Ill @ 42.26 @3.80, standard patent $3.60@3.70, first 


second week of the month; while sales with spring clear $3.55@3.60, hard winter short 


some mills were only 40@50% of capacity Baltimore er Boston Cincinnati Nashville patent $3.65@3.75, 95%  $3.55@3.60, soft 
others booked up to 80 or 90%; business SPTINE WEAN oss eeessesse eens ? bee ee 7 4 Braue } +.48 $.... > shite $... “- hicaths winter straights nominal. 
, ‘ : ’ 9 vi . | Pree seceQPeces eeee . Ser) Jeri cree Meces ones cove 

mainly confined to home territory; family Hard winter br = a 4 ‘ & @a? Pittsburgh: Market materially improved, 

fl ‘accounted for a larger percentage of Soft winter bran ........ coco Davee rose @.... wer. .ere «e+e @42.90 e+e + @43.30 with colmemate Gaciined te mate fair-sised 

the total pote someauienn’” Qusseiens” gen- — — 5a. ae = eves sae e peed coe ° pope ceten e ae er , aes purchases of spring wheat and hard winter 
ily ‘ tape : ~ ‘ . our mide Oe wweeess a | wher 5.66 osus > eves 4 avers , é bybionees 

SP cdsie. " Gohate Gaaak Ged? Gee, | OE ANE seta tere rsesyens a eos TR eco flours. Prices higher and firm.  Jobbers 

‘ c city. ‘es 3 2d; - 


and the larger independent bakers the prin- 





tations per sack (cwt) July 9: family flour “whige re Shorts Middlings cipal factors in the market, the buik = 
50s, extra high patent $3.90@4.30, high Toronto ......... $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 their business being on a 60-90 day asi. 
patent $3.65@4.05; standard bakers, 1000's, {Winnipeg ....... - @28.00 + @29.00 o@ .... Family demand still lacks vigor. Shi ping 


44% or less ash, $3.40@3.50; first clears, *Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William ‘basis. tTuesday prices. directions improved, but not as heavy as 























| A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 lbs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs). All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 








Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 

Spring first patent .......... $3.47@ 3.59 $3.15@ 3.20 lew $....@ 3.44 $....@ 3.79 $3.80@ 3.86 §....@.... $3.70@ 3.80 $3.86@ 3.96 $....@.... a ry: 
Spring standard patent ...... 3.37@ 3.48 3.05@ 3.10 eweoecees covve wet oo.e@ 3.49 3.60@ 3.75 a eet 3.60@ 3.70 3.76@ 3.86 Sutettheae D cee 
Spring first clear ........... 3.17@ 3.51 2.80@ 2.85 Se Oe Tee, Pere o+e-@ 3.49 3.53@ 3.67 Cansevess 3.55@ 3.60 3.65@ 3.73 ct se eewne «oe @ ves 
Hard winter short patent 3.40@ 3.59 SS Se 3.15@ 3.30 ise aA 3.44 e+.e-@ 3.75 3.66@ 3.76 Tree. eer 3.65@ 3.75 3.86@ 3.96 = 4.23@ 4.49 
Hard winter 95% patent 3.32@ 3.52 eS Saale 3.10@ 3.20 3.44@ 3.49 ey ee 3.57@ 3.65 ee 3.55@ 3.60 3.76@ 3.86 ip een ok 4.08@ 4.23 
Hard winter first clear ...... BS ee, eee 2.50@ 2.80 2.68@ 3.06 To 3.32@ 3.46 . ae ee KK pe a fe mae Per 
Soft winter short patent 3.80@ 4.59 coco @ecee o 00s MMoces -+-@ 3.98 Pee er Pee . ee ae 4.05@ 4.15 “attics 4.65@ 4.81 
Soft winter straight ......... 3.62@ 4.28 ee See @ ---@ 3.74 Seateese 3.67@ 3.81 eee eee, Pe 3.93@ 4.05 oeuslces 4.49@ 4.65 
Soft winter first clear ....... te eee oe HS ee 3.32@ 3.75 a oe Sand eays e ae : = Stee 600. 4.6... 4.19@ 4.34 
Rye flour, white ............ 3.17@ 3.30 3.15@ 3.20 eK AVE .+-@ 3.50 +++@ 3.44 3.30@ 3.42 ae th 6[€k i aes Ae te: SSA eee Bee 
Rye Goer, GAH ...ccsveseses 2.41@ 3.00 2.80@ 2.85 ocveQPeses ++-@ 3.20 «++-@ 3.14 ee Ser eee eee cove @Beoce soveRP veces cooe®. . a 

SOeyiite (98's) S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto > wee . Toronto **Winnipes 
Family patent ...... wee Ue ee Ce BEE cc dcrcecs $...5@ . $3.60@ 3.70 Spring top patent{..$....@5.35 &-- -@5.30 Spring exports§ ........37s 3d . 
DOT seb ans'e0 00s wae se peics Oe 30@3. 35 Montana ....... -@ 3.50@ 3.55 Spring second pat.{. ose ee «ee» @4.80 Ontario 90% patentst....$5.40 

Spring first clearf... ....@3.6 Cee (Ake 





*Includes near-by straights, tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, ees William basis. {Second-hand cottons. 98-Ib cottons 
$280-lb cottons. 
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July 14, 1943 


anticipated. Bakers continue to report 
prisk demand for their products. Soft win- 
ter sales better while demand for clears is 
strong but supplies limited. Quotations, 
per sack (ewt) July 10: spring wheat short 
patent $3.75@3.80, straight $3.67@3.68, first 
spring clear $3.44@3.56, hard winter short 
patent $3.67@3.80, straight grade $3.50@ 
3.59, high gluten $3.64@3.68, first clear 
$3.18@3.49, soft winter bakers short patent 
$4.51 @ 4.64, straight grade $3.44@3.52. 


THE SOUTH 
New Orleans: Sales moderately active 
and general air of optimism persists. Vol- 
ume of sales held down, however, by buy- 
ers awaiting further reports from Wash- 
The latter part of the week, in- 


ington. } 
terest fell off slightly on the decline in 
wheat options. Southwestern hard wheat 
flours in best demand. Northern spring 


wheat flours quieter, with sales limited to 
small lots. Jobbers offering this type in 
limited quantities. Midwestern and Pacific 
Coast product quiet. Shipping directions 
continue good to normal. Prices unchanged 
to 2c cwt lower. Bread and cake pro- 
duction good, likewise cracker and maca- 
roni production. 

Quotations per sack (cwt) July 10: hard 
spring wheat flours (f.0.b. Minneapolis), 
family patent $3.50@3.65, first patent $3.35 
@3.45, standard patent $3.25@3.35, fancy 
clear $3.20@3.25, first clear $3.10@3.20, sec- 
ond clear $2.80@3.05; hard winter wheat 
family patent $3.55@3.65, bakers short pat- 
ent $3.40@3.50, 95% $3.30@3.40, first clear 


$3.15@ 3.25, second clear $2.95@3.10; soft 
wheat short patent $4.10@4.40, straight 
$3.50@ 3.80, first clear $3.05@3.35. 

Atlanta: Buyers still in the mood of 


waiting to see what next week’s prices will 
bring; bakeries buying some, although not 
in large quantities. What few sales made 
are well scattered throughout the terri- 
tory. Shipping directions slow. Quotations 
per sack (cwt) July 10: spring wheat bak- 
ers short patent $3.86@3.93, standard pat- 
ent %3.78@3.82, straight $3.60@3.65, first 
bakers clear $3.38@3.50, nominal; hard win- 
ter bakers short patent $3.55@3.70, standard 
patent $3.47@3.60, straight $3.46@3.55, fam- 
ily short patent $3.80@4, fancy patent $3.60, 
special patent $3.70, low protein 95% $3.40 
@3.45, from the coast $3.50, bulk; soft wheat, 
95% $3.78@3.84, straight $3.75@3.80, fancy 
cut-off $3.42@3.48, short patent $3.93@4, 
first clear $3.35, nominal; soft wheat fam- 
ily short patent $4.35@4.60, fancy patent 
$4.300 4.40, special patent $4.17@4.28; soft 
wheat 95%, from the coast, $3.70, bulk. 

Nashville: Even though new sales con- 
tinue more or less on a _ hand-to-mouth 
basis, a few bookings of small lots for 
distributed 90-day shipment are reported 
and indications are that inquiries are much 
more plentiful than in some time. This is 
brought about probably by shipping direc- 
tions which are completing old contracts. 
However, the buyers are still hesitant about 
making bookings of any size. The advance 
in the wheat market has. strengthened 
prices and buyers report that prices usu- 
ally at harvest time are lower. This with 
the Washington problems has “confused the 
buyers’ and as a result no sizable contracts 
have been made. 

Outbound shipments are from “slow to 
fairly good.” MefcHants, jobbers and re- 
tailers in the South and Southeast have 
picked up a few lots of flour, and in a few 
instances make contracts for 30-day ship- 
ment. Consumer stocks have worked lower 
and the trade bought a little more freely. 
Local bakers reported a few small lots of 
special grades picked up, but no bookings. 
Their sales continued very satisfactory. 

Flour prices are a little stronger. 

Average quotations July 10, per sack 
(ewt) to jobbers and wholesale grocers, 


f.o.b. Nashville: soft winter family short 
patent $4.65@4.81, standard patent $4.49@ 


4.65, straight $4.34@4.49, clears $4.19@4.34, 
hard winter wheat short paent $4.23@4.49, 
Standard patent $4.08@4.23, soft winter high 
patent pastry flour $4.59. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Flour markets continue very 
quiet, new business reported the lowest in 
many weeks. No new government business 
booked, although it is indicated that more 
flour will be booked in the near future. 
Domestic business becoming more restricted 
than ever; all types of flour except family 
patents are over ceiling levels. Quota- 
tions, f.0.b. Seattle or Tacoma, per sack 
(ewt), July 10: family patents $3.98 cwt. 


Portland: Milling operations declined as 














a result of lighter bookings. With ad- 
vancing wheat prices, more types could not 
be sold because prices of wheat rose to 
above ceilings levels at which flour could 
be sold. 

Discontinuance of the export subsidy not 
surprising to the local trade. While they 
will lose some business, not all of the mills 
have participated to any extent, and other 
mills did not do a large volume. It cut 


off the last remaining export trade, how- 
ever, with the exception of government 
business. It will mean loss of established 


contacts for the duration, the most re- 
grettable part of the discontinuance to the 
mills. 

Quotations per sack (cwt) July 10: high 
gluten $3.57, bluestem topping $3.47, fancy 
hard wheat clears $3.31; whole wheat, 100% 
$3.46, graham $3.37, cracked wheat $3.37. 

San Francisco: Business has again set- 
tled down after a period of comparatively 


active booking on requirements for the 
next four months. Prices remain firm, 
being generally close to ceiling levels. 


Pastry and high protein flours are, in some 
cases, above ceiling and not quoted by 
mills, but sales in small quantities are still 
being made. Deliveries are slow, with many 
retail bakers closing for periods of two 
to four weeks to catch up on sugar allot- 
ments. Quotations per sack (cwt) July 10: 
Oregon-Washington bluestem blends $3.55@ 
3.60, northern hard wheat patents $3.55@ 
3.60, pastry $3.30@3.35, Dakota standard 
patents $3.60@3.70, Idaho hard wheat pat- 
ents $3.60@3.65, Montana spring wheat pat- 
ents $3.55@3.65, Montana standard patents 
$3.50@3.55, California bluestem patents 
$3.50@3.55, California pastry $3.25@3.30. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








moving in fair volume here, 
picture remains as gloomy as 


are reported 
the export 
ever. 

Bakery demand for hard wheat flour is 
keeping up at a high level, and the only 
deterrent in even greater sales is the sugar 
rationing. This is also very much in evi- 
dence in connection with the sharp reduc- 
tion in sales to housewives, who now prefer 
to let the baker do the baking since he is 
able to get a better class of substitutes 
than she can. 

Due to the almost total lack of ocean 
freight space made available at this port 
for some months now, practically no export 
flour business has been going from Van- 
couver, although there has been a record 
movement from Canadian mills by rail to 
other seaboard ports better served with 
ocean transportation. 

Canadian flour mills in the West espe- 
cially have been working to capacity tor 
a long time now and there is no indication 
of any immediate change in this position. 
In fact, the mills have been grinding so 
steadily on war orders that most of them 
have been unable to close down long enough 
to make needed repairs, and the only time 
they take off now is about every other 
week end, and then there is only enough 
time to make the most minor changes. 

Hard wheat flour prices in the domestic 
trade are holding to ceiling levels. Cash 
car quotations on the basis of 98's, cottons, 
are $5.40 for first patents, $5 for bakers 
patents and $4.90 for Vitamin B, although 
there is very little of this last named grade 
being sold here now. 

Ontario soft wheat flour price ceiling is 
$7.50 to the trade, but dealers report that 
replacement values are climbing above this 
level and new supplies are becoming scarcer 
every day. The new crop grind is not ex- 
pected out here Until the end of August 
or early in September. 





Toronto-Montreal: Spring wheat flour do- 
mestic business goes along steadily. Buy- 
ers are taking their requirements as needed. 
Under control regulations there is little ad- 
vantage in long-term contracting. Con- 
sumption of flour in Canada has increased 
since the war began. Occasionally there 
is delay in getting shipments out owing to 
scarcity of feed for mixed car orders and 
the shortage of labor in flour mills. Prices 
are at ceiling levels and do not change. 
Quotations, July 10: top patents $5.35 bbl, 


seconds $4.70, bakers $4.40, in 98's, cot- 
ton, net cash, car lots, Toronto-Montreal 
freights. 


Export demand for spring wheat flour is 
heavy. The British ministry of food would 
like to place additional orders for flour, 
but Canadian mills are unable to take on 
any more until after the end of October. 
Their capacities are now fully booked up 
until that time. They are also called upon 
to make regular shipments to the British 
West Indies and Newfoundland. Notwith- 
standing the shortage of manpower Cana- 
dian mills must run steadily night and day 
to keep up with the orders on their books. 
Prices have followed the wheat market 
upward and are 1s $d higher than a week 
ago. Quotations, July 10: government regu- 
lation grade of Canadian flour 37s 3d per 
280 lbs, cotton, July-August, Halifax; 37s 
6d, September-October. 

Offerings of winter wheat flour are light. 
Demand is also limited as buyers are hold- 
ing off for the new crop which will be 
coming on the market about the end of 
this month. Prices have declined 10@1l5ic 
bbl from the high point reached a week 
ago. Quotations July 10: $5.35@5.40 bbl, 
in second-hand cotton bags; $5.15 bbl, bulk, 
in buyers’ bags. 

Winter wheat is scarce and is selling at 
the ceiling. The old crop grain will be 
pretty well cleaned up by the time the new 
wheat is on the market. Prices are at the 
ceiling. Quotations July 10: $1.11@1.12 bu 
f.o.b. shipping points. 

Winnipeg: Domestic demand good, but 
no new export business confirmed. How- 
ever, mills are booked up to end of Octo- 
ber on export orders. Mills finding it diffi- 
cult to make periodical shutdowns to check 
over plants and equipment. Cash wheat 
trade was small, although mill demand for 
certain grades continued good. Quotations 
July 10: top patent springs for delivery 
between Fort William and the _ British 
Columbia boundary, $5.30, cottons; seconds, 
$4.80; second patents to bakers, $4.60. 

Vancouver: While domestic hard wheat 
flour sales, along with soft wheat grinds, 


-— 
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ONITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Bo. Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
ard of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), of date July 10, and corresponding date of a 


year ago: 

c—Wheat—, -——Co 

- 1943 1942 1943 
—. ante peneeceseass 1,700 6,903 146 
WOT SUss cisascbicsc 3,667 6,634 1,577 
_ Afloat Seaaesecea ae 74 oe 
SN Ee wc oc.0 6:5. ve 3,328 9,130 1,867 
MN. ktdbnetctbaea oe oe ee 
Se aaeere Be 135 os 
Setuth CASO S42 2,60 0%0 0 33,522 31,561 131 
etd EE Ma vid 6 ¥.0-0 & 11,181 13,126 179 
oe Peete 5,389 5,271 ee 
Hutchinson ............ 8,702 10,417 ee 
Indianapolis ........... 894 939 1,245 
Kansas ree 27,719 35,349 353 
oa.) PR ppO Seer 316 2,706 29 
Minneapolis evuctswsess 28,939 36,024 203 
New Orleans .......... 1,991 2,107 56 
ed 2S ara 197 509 58 
ee Peheees bees e esse 7,816 13,494 1,103 
Philadelph Sbt05-0es Ke bee 58 449 112 
Bt. Lo Se 58s bs a'ss en 1,306 1,993 47 
ros Se 4,316 4,811 360 
4 ME Pabivcabesevce 1,005 1,746 98 
wien ies be'see xa 3,231 56,511 222 
‘on lille ee 6,824 8,021 4 


rn—, -—Oats——, -—Rye—~, -~Barley— 
1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
418 20 7 89 89 2 2 
8,363 1,440 70 4,340 3,471 1,176 105 
19 es ee ee oe 61 os 
14,949 1,206 467 7,546 4,140 1,022 315 
187 - se - 134 ot es 

2 - 4 as 300 as 175 
4,158 300 15 2,156 1,429 1,842 98 
159 52 59 44 4 102 79 
35 es ee se ae > 
1,589 111 136 85 37 16 oe 
3,332 217 18 756 338 255 220 
1,753 7 49 156 1,163 1,187 645 
4,418 1,254 325 6,204 4,792 1,831 1,027 
50 14 10 1 ‘3 ‘ia 5 
323 ee 30 1 - 2 ‘s 
5,410 258 74 348 80 139 80 
156 0 ee ee o's 188 156 
434 11 6 38 51 2 7 
3,133 347 5 349 638 279 1 
937 21 26 15 5 35 10 
659 516 111 7 5 150 13 
3 11 1 oe oe 27 8 
104 ee oe oe o* ee o-. 








5,785 


8,255 2,946 





1,413 22,125 16,676 








OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal; Warm weather has 
reduced demand to the usual summer level. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations, July 10: 
rolled oats $3.15 per bag of 80 Ibs, in 


mixed cars; oatmeal, in 98's, jute, $3.80 
bag, Toronto-Montreal basis. 
Winnipeg: Seasonal demand for rolled 


oats and oatmeal; mills operating only part 
time and supplies only moderate. Quota- 
tions, July 10: rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks, 
$3.25 in the three prairie provinces; oat- 
meal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 
Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
July 13 at $4.50 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-o0z 
packages $2.20 case, 48-0z packages $2.35. 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 
Following table shows open contracts at 
Kansas City and St. Louis on July 12, in 
tons. This is the short side of contracts 
only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 
Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 
oes ones 480 





Let Us Clarify Your Lines of 


RESPONSIBILITY 


Why struggle through endless detail 
when simpler methods of procedure 
are available? 


Write for full information. 




















WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 


HELP WANTED 
4 Vv anenmemnuasnnewananemscnraneen ol 


6,000 - SACK MILL NEEDS MAN WITH 
mechanical and inventive ability to super- 
vise installation and maintenance of flour 
mill machinery and plumbing and heat- 
ing equipment; permanent position for 
man with experience and ability to han- 
dle men. Address 6233, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, 614 Board of Trade, Kansas 
City, 6, Mo. 














SUPERVISORY HELP WANTED—EXPE- 
rienced and apprentice supervisory posi- 
tions open with old milling company— 
millers, bolters, feed grinders, roll tend- 
ers, checkers, packers, foreman, asst. su- 
perintendent; also elevator men, asst. su- 
perintendent and weighmasters; excellent 
opportunity. Address Central States 6237, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
; v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 














—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970. The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 
WANTED—DOUBLE STANDS IN GOOD 


condition 9x36 or 9x30 
mon, Barnard & Leas, or 
mills; 6x22, 6x17 or 4x17 
Marmon square sifters; 27x76 or 33x76 
Nordyke & Marmon purifiers; 26x8 Nor- 
dyke & Marmon diff. reels; Perfection 
dust collectors; Nordyke or Niagara bran 
or shorts dusters; Humphrey service ele- 
vator; 40-bbl Economist agitator; 50- and 
100-h.p. electric motors. Address 6214, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 2, 
Minn, 


Nordyke & Mar- 
Allis roller 
Nordyke & 


| MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


ROLLER MILLS, SIFTERS, REELS, BRAN 
dusters, elevators, conveyors, scourers. 
Schuchardt Bros., 1901 No. 2nd St., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 








TRIANGLE PACKER, MODEL SNA, WITH 
automatic weigher; also top and bottom 
sealer for cartons, complete with belts 
and motors; packer augers and tubes 
complete for size 3 lb and 5 Ib Deltaseal 
bags and for 14 oz, 20 oz, and 44 oz 
cartons; attractive price. Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., St. Louis 15, Mo. 





PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPACA, WIS. 














LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Butffaio, N. y. 








THE W. E. LONG CO. 


155 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




























MANY OUTSTANDING 


MILLING AND GRAIN CONCERNS 
Are Customers Of This Bank 


Throughout the Middle West—and in other 
sections as well—are such concerns that use 


the services of the FIRST, in ST. LOUIS. 























Many of these relationships have extended 
over a long period of years and have proven 


mutually satisfactory. 


We invite new milling and grain accounts on 














the basis of our experience, and ability to 





serve their specialized requirements. 
























Ww 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Broadway * Locust « Olive 




























































MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 






























“SNOFLOUR” 


Superb All-Purpose Family Flour 
(Plain or Phosphated or Self-Rising) 


“IMPERIAL” 


A Quality Top in Strong, Uniform, 
Country Milled Bakery Flour 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
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“SUPERFLOUR” 
“"BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 





















MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, July 13 


Minneapolis: No change in situation; de- 
mand is still very keen for any grade from 
bran to red dog, but mills have only an 
occasional car to offer. They are more con- 
cerned about getting old contracts off their 
books than in new _ business. With the 
shortage in feedstuffs generally millers be- 
lieve there will be more than enough busi- 
ness to go around this fall, so are not much 
interested in bids for fall and winter ship- 
ment at this time. With ground coarse 
grains bringing $10, $15 and more per ton 
than millfeed, there is little likelihood of 
latter going under the present ceilings. 
No object, therefore, in selling ahead now, 
so efforts are concentrated on cleaning up 
old contracts. 


Oklahoma City: Excellent demand, prices 
unchanged. Carload shipment, southern de- 
liveries: bran, mill run and shorts $1.90@ 
1.95 per bag of 100 Ibs; for northern de- 
liveries: bran, mill run and shorts $1.85 
“41.90 per bag of 100 Ibs. 


Omaha: No change in situation; demand 
continues very good and ‘supply limited; 
prices still at ceiling, $36.50. 

Wichita: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; bran and shorts, basis Kan- 
sas City, $36.50. 

Fort Worth: Demand unsatisfied; trend 
tight at mixed car ceilings; supply inade- 
quate; practically no current offerings; 
wheat bran $43.40, gray shorts $43.40, in 
mixed cars, del. Texas com. pts. 


Chicago: Good; trend strong; no offer- 
ings; spring and hard winter bran, std. 
midds., flour midds. and red dog $40.40, 
jobbers’ ceiling price. 


Toledo: Same as heretofore; demand 
much bigger than supply, with people beg- 
ging for feed at ceiling prices; output has 
shown some reduction due to mills closing 
down for annual fumigation or cleanup or 
other cause. 


Buffalo: Corn situation is operating to 
make the wheat feed position tighter than 
ever, also low output of mills; trend firm; 
supply light; bran, std. midds., flour midds., 
red dog, second clear, heavy mixed feeds 
$42.26. 

New York: Good; at ceilings; supply 
slightly more liberal; $46.06. 

Boston; Tight situation unchanged; east- 
ern and western mills have little or no 
feeds to offer jobbers and brokers so there 
is no trading activity. Canadian mills and 
resellers have nothing to offer; demand 
continues strong; mill quotations remain at 
ceilings; spring bran, midds., mixed feed 
and red dog, $46.48. 

Philadelphia: Fair; trend firm; supply 
small; bran, std. and pure spring $45.65 
bid, hard winter $45.65, soft winter nominal; 
std. midds,, flour midds. and red dog $45.65. 

Pittsburgh: Demand heavy; trend firm; 
supply limited; offerings light and scarce; 
spring bran and red dog $44.10, nominal. 

Atlanta: Situation continues to show lit- 
tle change; a few by-product feeds continue 
to arrive on previous orders, but these 
meager receipts supply only a small part 
of the demand; anything that has feed 
value is being bought, with the principal 
limiting factor on trading being .the avail- 
able supply, as the price is of not much 
concern, 

Nashville: Demand good; dry weather 
has hurt pastures; farmers holding corn to 
feed own livestock; very few offerings of 
bran or shorts made; prices remain high 
at the ceilings, both bran and shorts being 
quoted at $43.30 ton f.0.b. Nashville. 

Seattle: Good; trend strong; supply lim- 
ited; $36.50, ceiling. 

Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 
$36.50 ton. 

Ogden: Conditions are static, with sup- 
plies scarce and hard to get and none of- 
fered for sale. Mills are booked well nto 
fall. 

Quotations (at ceiling): red bran and 
mill run $36.50, blended $36.50, white $36.50, 
midds. $36.50, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. 
Denver prices: red bran and mill run 
$41.10, blended $41.10, white $41.10, midds. 
$41.10 per ton, ceiling; California prices: 
red bran and mill run $41.10, blended $41.10, 
white $41.10, midds, $42.10, car lots, f.o.b. 
San Francisco, Cal., with Los Angeles up 
al, ceiling. 





San Francisco: All grades continue at 
ceiling levels, with Montana and Kansas 
brans above Pacific Coast ceilings; no of- 
ferings from any direction with exception 
of an occasional car and few small lots 
in pool cars with flour; all grades, $41.24 
@ 41.74. 

Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; none 
to offer; Kansas bran $42.60, mill run $42.60. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand good; bran 
is reported to be a little more plentiful, 
but shorts and midds. are still scarce. An 
abundance of hay and pasture is easing 
the situation, but mills continue to find 
domestic demand sufficient to absorb all 
offerings. Export permits are scarce and 
for this reason sellers are unable to take 
advantage of the higher prices in U. S. 
markets. Permits are worth $13@13.50 ton. 
Domestic prices are at ceiling levels; bran 
$29, shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, net cash, 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, 
Montreal basis; export $45.50 ton (Boston 
ceiling), Montreal freights, Canadian funds. 

Winnipeg: Demand fér all types of mill- 
feed keen and no accumulation of supplics; 
stocks from western mills moving to eastern 
Canada; bran $28, shorts $29, Man. and 
Sask; Alta. bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; small 
lots ex-country elevator warehouses $3 extra. 
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CASH IN ON 
CAKES.. 


WITH 


UXTRA Fancy 
















































GV CFFLOURS 


- get guaranteed 


uniformity, finer 
texture, better 
keeping quality. 














THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps 











“OLD SQUIRE" 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just-always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. 


Kansas City, Mo. 












“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








WE ARE LARGE BUYERS © 
of PURIFIED MIDDLING! " 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GE 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 








— 











Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


‘HAVASAK’ 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 


W. A. CHAIN, Mer. 


cee 


ABILENE, KANSAS 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 





The Baker 
who already 
bakes it 


will tell you 


axe 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


2,500 Barrels Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA - - KANSAS institute 




















ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 
and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 


x4 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


« 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS iinnesors 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Head Cable 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, “‘Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 
Canada 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


HHlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 




















TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 























} 
12] ff 





SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 4&2 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 





WIS LATE MAJESTY 
GEORGE V. 











Canada’s 
oldest and largest 
Millers . 





* Sd 
manana: Head Oftice: Cables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C, 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 
BRANDS: | de 

















Flour 
ae TORONTO ELEVATORS | | Export Flour 
ar a INSURANCE 
— Grain and Feed ‘©All Risks 
erea Merchants Special Service to Flour Mills o» 
+ illi oun eas 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 4 Million Bushel Elevator— Toronto and T Bm 


3 Million Bushel Elevator— Sarnia 


“WHEAT HEARTS” 
“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


many. Foo deaise” " 
Western Assurance 
Company 


. TORONTO, CANADA 
Canadian Hard Spring 


h “ F. 0. CHOMPSON co., LTD. 
W 450 Elevators in Manitoba, anadian Aquaee 
eat Saskatchewan ond Alberta, Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canads 


High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. APPLETON & OOX, INC., 


TORONTO, CANADA 








THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


























HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba iil John og York 
Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. R. C. PRATT The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 

FLOUR—EXPORTER—CEREALS COMPANY LIMITED 

68 KING ST. EAST 462 Country Elevators 

TORONTO, CANADA Terminal Elevator Oapacity, 9,461,500 Bus. 

Cable Address: “Pr amILuco,” Toronto. Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS . 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL. CANADA 


























rs o 


_ — 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods atilling Co., Limited 





















Cable Address 
lO Ti 
“HASTINGS” Ge cv ommen Soames 
Montreal Oat USED 


rrerrod 
weersremee 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ces: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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D. A. CAMPBELL, President 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL @ 


T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 











CANADA . 





Millers of Canadian ; 
Hard Wheat Flours . 

“Re ea ]” P 

“Fleur de Lis” ’ 
“National” 

“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” ; 

3,000 barrels per day “ 

Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years p 








OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF 


a 









4 
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The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 





4 


a 
\ 
> 























GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 





“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: ‘"WoLmacs"’ 
















LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 








gince wf 
James Michardson & dons 
bain Marchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 


Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” See P 






























PURITY 
THREE STARS 


GREAT WEST «+ BATTLE 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY 


x 









UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 





ae 


TORONTO, CANADA 


STERLING 
CANADA CREAM 


. MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


th 

















- JUTE 4 JUTE J 
we BAGS corn : 
- BAGS BAGS , 
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Wining and Dining “D URAMBER 93 


(Continued from page 18.) SEMOLINA 
cause the profits it offered were not FANCY No. 1 


large enough to justify his continuance. 
“Somewhat silent and uncommunica- Milled from Carefully Selected 


tive, he impressed many as being rather AMBER DURUM WHEAT 
hard and cold, but those who knew him =— 
best found another side to his extra- A m B E R M i L L | # G ry 0. 


ordinary character. He never seemed to 








MINNEAPOLIS 


be giving more than a quarter of Me Cable Address: ‘' AMBERMILCO”’ 
potential brain power to milling, and yet 
with that fraction casually applied, he 


was responsible for the practical ap- 
plication of the middlings purifier to the The Rodney Milling Co. 
problem of turning spring wheat into 13,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
flour, and this led to the development of KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
the entire Northwest as a wheat-produc- 


ing, flour-making country. He continued, “Heart of America” A fine flour for every baking day 


for many years after his association with 











* * 


Governor Washburn, to be interested in FLOUR Some bakers like one of them 
milling, his son, the late George Chase 
Christian, also being a miller.” CHICAGO OFFICE: Some prefer another 
“It would hardly be possible to com- Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
plete even a brief sketch of Mr. E, R. BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1 


209 Statler Bldg. One of the three will 


exactly fit your formula 


Barber,” wrote the editor of THe Norru- 
westeRN Mituer, without referring to the 
universal goodwill which is felt for him 











by all those who enjoy his acquaintance. Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
His great affability,, goodness of heart, 
courtesy and genuine kindliness of dis- Family Flour De Luxe and your purse. 


yosition endear him to his friends, while 

his fairness and honor in business life THE CRETE MILLS 
make him respected by all who know CASTS, Ee. 

him. He stands deservedly high in mill- 
ing circles, and his popularity is the re- 
sult of years of pleasant intercourse with 
his fellows. In speaking thus of the 
man, the Mirter is aware that it ap- 
proaches the confines of puffery—a thing ili at Milling Co 
to be abhorred—but the qualities re- 
ferred to are undeniably present in Mr. 


Barber’s character, a fact which will be Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
frankly and freely admitted by all those DIXIE LILY Bakery and Family Flours MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


se ee Me ot Mas | a eatin ca | | SAXONY MILLS | |... 1008 maiz 


Cable Address: Established 
ST. Louis, MO. “ ” 
Charles J. Martin, it was written on the SSenan, CARESS : owen _— 


Southern Sales Office 
day of his death, was the type of man, 933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. Our 94th year Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 


seldom found, who unconsciously invited 





. * 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA e KANSAS 








FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 























confidence; his bearing as well as _ his 
spotless character distinguished him as 

one who could not possibly depart from FEEDSTUFFS FLO MIL 
ways of rectitude, consequently he was UR LERS 
made the faithful custodian of many The feed man’s weekly SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


trusts, all executed with the utmost fidel- newspaper BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. CaBLE AppRESs, “GILLESPIE,” SypNry 
ity. “Deeply and sincerely interested in 


benevolent work, his important part in $2.00 PER YEAR 
e 





GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 




















charitable undertakings was conducted We specialize in 

with the utmost modesty and self-obliter- 118 South Sixth Street designing and engraving W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
ation. He neither vaunted himself nor Minneapolis, Minn. for Millers and the Grain Trade Flour Millers 

would he allow himself to be vaunted. * Holland Engraving Co 

Despite his retiring disposition and his Published by The Northwestern Miller staff Kansas City, Missouri , MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 

. P id Cables: “GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 

simple, quiet manners, he had, for many : 











years, ranked as one of the foremost 
citizens of Minneapolis and he held a 
most enviable place in the social, busi- 


i sate data oe ee Saeco, CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 





west....He did what was before winwnteeeG . VANCOUVER 

him without ostentation, without pyro- Successors to 

technic brillianey, quietly, efficiently, THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
thoroughly, making no claim for praise, a 

asking no especial recognition or pre- BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 

ferment; kindly, humble-minded, sincere, ‘ 

straightforward, unpretentious, gentle, Manufacturers and Importers 

nothing phenomenal about him appar- . Pa 


ently, and yet—when Charles J. Martin, 
of Minneapolis, ceased to be, there died 


one who, had he cared to claim any dis- COTTO N 
tinction, might have worn without dis- 

pute and by universal consent of all who 

knew him the finest title that any Amer- BAGS 


tean can aspire to: a gentleman.” 


So were they all, we like to think, 


ee. Foy Tyee tg pel ey BURLAPS AND TWINES 
4 e “old school” of mill Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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“There is 
No Substitute 
for Quality” 


Rye Flours 


Wheat e 
White Rye 
MeEpIuM RYE 


Flours 
Cflours 
DarK RYE 


““WINGOLD” 
of Pure LIGHT 
RYE 


SPECIAL 
MEp1uM RYE 


“Bay STATE” 


“WINONA” 
““WINBAYCO” 


Dependable 


ualit 
Clear zy J 


“cc ”? 
BoxER * 


Rye Meal 


COARSE 
MEDIUM-FINE 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 














CROWN 


MLL S 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 


























Flouring Mills 


GENERAL OFFICES—SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC & EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS TERMINAL AND 
COUNTRY WHEAT STORAGE 


Mills at 
Tacoma, Spokane, Wenatchee, Ritzville, Portland 
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EXTRA HOUR 


2 OF DOUGH STABILITY 


om WisPom 


FLOUR | 


A new development 
which greatly ex. 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


















a 





ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburs, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 


“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and h in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. and Export Millers 
Ouirr H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 





"¢ FOR-UNIFORM FLOURS 


THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 











W ASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Oable Address: ““Wasoo."’ All Codes. Daily ©: 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce 


Ta eeiding The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 





NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 
Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 





MERIDIAN FLOUR | 








ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


a 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








PAG E’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








F. & R.’s 


SK GENUINE 
AGLUTEN FLOUR 


Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Me. 













Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inv. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, ‘ 











11's 
BIN 
AGED 


Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING co. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 
“Copley,” Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


LONDON -—7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. C. 3. 


JAMES ALLEN & CO.., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ‘‘ANcHOR,”’ Belfast 


50 Wellington Street 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MEROHANTS 
GLASGOW, C. 2 


©. I, F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘‘GLENCAIRN,”’ Glasgow 





M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 

Cory Buildings, 

Fenchurch Street 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘TRONTOPRI,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exch Chamb 
LONDON, E.C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





19 Waterloo St. 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 





Cable Address: ‘‘DorFracs,’’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘““Coventry,’’ London 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Coere. Buildings 
57/59 St. iw Axe LONDON, E.C.3 
9 tah D Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Streets LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address ‘“‘Feastanco,’’ London. 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETO. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 











ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ““GOLDENGLO,” Glasgow. 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 


Cables: ‘‘Puiuip,” Dundee 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 


45 Hope Street 


GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


eee Bone 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 





HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FILOUR pomestic 


31st and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








‘d Johnson-Herbert & Co. 








919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 





LANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


960 Montana CHICAGO, Ill 








FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR cases 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 



































KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
uce Ex. - NEW YORK 





Prod 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


Flour Specialists fitefosr* 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the nh protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 

sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








WHITE & COMPANY 
“The Flour People’’ 


117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md. 





Specialized Flour Service 


A Flour for Every Purpose 


CLEM L. BECKENBACH 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


DWIGHT BUILDING 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








DOMESTIC~ EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 





JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


781 LASALLE 8r. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 








Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


Oe, RS cack boner cta de veceseues-aad $4,904,187 
COREE RUMI BE IS Oi so 0 von cccesecesesesices 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 











CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 

New York 
insurance pmstenge 7 Chica: 

- Atlanta, 


1d 
Royal Bank SF ailding - «© Montreal 
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Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 
Chicago New York 
Minneapolis 


Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














. 7 e 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 


BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 








THE 


Shellabarger Mills 


Millers Since 1776 
SALINA ° KANSAS 











l-H 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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“A” series of page numbers used to index advertisements appearing in Section Two of this issue. 


Acme-Evans Co. .sceecececcecccees 

Acme Flour Mills Co......+.+.eee0% 25 
Akron Belting Co. ......cccscccsececcecs 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd......... - 34 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd..... 39 
Alva Roller Mill8 .....eeeeseeeeeeeee ee 
Amber Milling Co. .......- cocccceces oo 
Amendt Milling Co. ......eseeeeeeees e- 32 


American Bakers Machinery eae 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.. 27a 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc....... 


American Flours, Inc. ......+++ essosese 
American Machine & Foundry Co....... 
Ames Harris Neville Co......-ssseseeee 38 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc, ...ceseeeseeeeceee 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc........++++++ 28a 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ..... covces 2 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co...... ence Je 
Arnold Milling Co. .....+.+ee6- seeecces OO 
Atkinson Milling Co. ....eseeeeeees coos OO 
B Bagpak, Inc. .......+-+s eoccceccces 
Barnett & Record Co......... coves 22a 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co.........-. 28a 
Bay State Milling Co. .....-eseeeceeeee 38 
Beckenbach, Clem L. .....+++++ eocece -- 39 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. ...cccecccesecetuce 3la 
Big Jo Flour Mille ......ccccceccceeces 19 
Black Bros. Flour Mills ......eesseeee+% 25 
Blair Milling Co. .....s.eeeeeeeee eoocce OF 
Blake, J. H. cecccess eroceercevscesees e 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc......... secsece 2 
Boonville Mills Co. .....-eeeeeees covcee 
BOTGOR GO. cccccccvessecccesccescesees 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co.......++++:+ 29 
BRowsher, N. P., Co. ..ccccccsccccsccece lla 
Brey & Sharpless .......eseeeeee seeeee 
Broenniman Co., INC. ...cceeeecesseveee 
Brownold, M. S., CoO. ..cccsceseeees axes Oe 
Brown's Hungarian Corp. ....-..++++- ee 
Buckeye Cereal Co, ....cceeeeeeeeeeess 29 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co.........+... 37 
Bunge Elevator Corp. ....eeeeseecssees 2 
Cameron, John F., & Co.......++465 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd......... ecoe 36 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd.......... 37 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co........... 29 
Cannon Valley Milling Co.......... coece OS 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc.........eeeee0. 2 
Gees, TW cecoaceeveccceveccecees ae ae 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd.........605:5 39 
Centennial Flouring Mills.........+e++ 38 
Central Bag & Burlap Co. .........- oe. 26a 
Chandler, Arthur L., & Co........ ecooe SL 
Chase Bag Company .......... evccccee 3 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co........... +. 28a 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. ......... eee lla 
Chelsea Milling Co. ......eeeeeeees 29 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R.. 
Cirtolematha BETTIRR OG. ccccccccccccecse 25 
Chwbd & Bem occccccccccccccccces eneses 39 
Coatsworth & Cooper ......eeseeee eevee 
Colborne Mfg. Co. ...c.eeeeeeeees eceve 
Coleman, David, Inc. ........eeeeeeeees 39 
Collins Flour Mills, Imc. .......eeee05: 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co......... 5 
Columbus Laboratories ..... ceceve coos 25a 
Commander Milling Co. ...... eeece 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co.. essecsves OF 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co....... eocee 4 
Continental Gr@in Co. ...ceeeeeeeeeeees 19 
Corn Products Sales Co. .....+e+e665 eee 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co........ beuenne 39 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd........ eee 39 
Crawford & LOW ..ccscccccescccccceee 39 
Cream of Wheat Corp..........+... ccooe 88 
Crete Bille, TRO. .ccccccccccccccccccsee BF 
Crookston Milling Co. .....eeeeeeeees -. 88 
Crewe Mile ccccccccccccccccccccece oes 38 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, IMC. ...ccccccccscccccs 


Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. eeveseee 6 
oo : errr rr errr rer rrr rere rrrrri re 25a 
De Tdewer, ARGIOW cc ccccccecccceceses 
De Stefano, Ulysses ........seeceeseees 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co.. 19 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. ...........4. cece 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc beseeeus ee hla 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. .........6055 -- 39 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc........e.ee000+- 40 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. ............ 35 
Doughnut Corporation of America...... 
Dow Chemical Co. ......scccccscseres - Ta 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. ececcccses 29 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., IMG.ccccccceees 
Dunwoody Institute 
Dutehens Poel Co., WE, .s.cccecvecsetes 
Eagle Roller Mill Co...........e+0+ 2 
4 Eberhardt & Simpson Grain Co.... 19 
Meokhert, B.. A., BUM OO. 6c ciciceciccces 24a 
Enns Milling Co. ...ccccccccccccccscces 29 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Imc. ...ccccccccccece la 
Basmueller Oo. .crccccccccccccccccscccs 6a 
Evans Milling Co. .........055 eocccce - 25 
Varquhar Bree. ..ccccccccccccccces 39 
Farmers & Merchants saree Co.. 19 
Farwell & Rhines Co. .......e-eeeeeees 38 
Feast, C. E., & Co.. Ceeceseneesocs 39 
Federal Mill, Imc. ........... eveveses -- 38 


Fennell, Spence & Co........eeeeseeeee. 39 
Ferbo Co. 
Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, Inc. 29 
First National Bank in St. Louis....... 32 


I 31 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. ........... oon a 
Flour Mills of America, Inc...... eocces 8 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc........ 
On Oe: ee errr 
Dorater Bite. Ce., TRG. .ccccccccces eee 2a 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd........ 
Fort Morgan Mills .......... eccccccces 
Franco, Francis M. ......++++. eeccsecge 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills............. 228 
Gallatin Valley Milling Co. ........ 
Garland Milling Co. ...... ceccvecces 
General Baking Co. .....ceeeececceeees 39 


General Mill Equipment Co. ........... 25a 


General Mills, Inc. ........eeee0% Cover 4 
Giliompte TMTGR., EAB. cccocccccccccceces 37 
Globe Milling Co, ...... ceccecee secccee 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co. .....eeeeeees eee 
Gooch Milling & Blevator Co........... 40 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd........ ccoes 86 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co........eseees oe 39 
Haaky Mfg. Co......... ecccccccces S08 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co..... 39 
Hamm, J. M. & ©. Ma.cccccccccccccces 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co.......++0+.. 25a 
Hardesty Milling Co. ........ cccccceeee OB 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd............. ese 38 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc.. 38 
Hart-Carter Co. ......see00- eecccece eo. 32a 
Heide, Henry, ImC....ccccccee oeersgeses 
Henkel Flour Mills............eee008 ee 8 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. .........e+0+- 23a 
Holland Engraving Co. ......... eeccces 37 
Hookway, F. E., & Co., Ltd......... coe 
Bloram, Hiwbert J. ccccccccccescccce esos 30 
Hosmer, Calvin; Stolte Co..........ee0- 
Howie, The J. K., Co.......... eeeccees 6a 
Hubbard Milling Co........--.ee00. coco OT 
Hunter Milling Co. ......... evecece coco 
I TelOMORTt WPOR., TRO. ccccvececececes 29 
Imba, J. F.. Milling Co....ccrsces ee 29 
Innis, Speiden & Co. ......cceccccscees 26a 
International Milling Co. ........ Cover 2 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. ..........+.. 40 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co........... 
Jennison, W. J., Co. ....+..- cocccee 38 
SOG Bee Tn BH Bs cis cccicvescccess e 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. ....eecceecceees 39 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. .... 29a 
Toseph, FT. B., GO, WGscccccccecccccsecece 39 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
Kansas Flour Mills Co...........+. . 
Kansas Milling Co. .......seeeeeeeecees 22a 
Kelly-Erickson Co. ....... eececessovcce 39 
Kelly Flour Co. ....... ceccccecoe 
Kelly, William, Milling “Ce.. err TTT Te oe 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc............ eo 37 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons...... eecccce eee 37 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co.......0+... 25 
King Midas Flour Mills ...... cocccsces 40 
King Milling Co. ....... eccccces ecccee 40 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. ......... eecccccccccce 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc......... 39 
Wena, JERR B., & Ge. ccsccscoersecees 39 
Kulla, Maxwell ..... voecece eoccccccsee 29 
La Grange Mills ..... e eccccece 88 


Lake of the Woods Milling ‘Co. Ltd. 35 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd.............. 36 


Lee, H. D., Flour Mills GOrcccccese coves 85 
Lever Bros. GO. ccccccccccccccce erece 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Gare cccccoes 
Long, W. Bh, Ge. ccccccccstes ceocccccee Sl 
Lyon & Greenleaf a ee ee 38 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Pree ecoceccoe BO 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd........ coon OD 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd....... 
Mann, F. W. ....-+++- eeccccccccecs cece 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd............. 34 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd......... cooe 
Marsh & McLennan ......eeeesseeecees 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. .......+.++-+- 40 
Mennel Milling Co. ......... eoccesecee 
Merck & Co., Inc. ........- eececeoceces 2la 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. .........eeee00% 
Midland Flour Milling Co. .......... eee 
Mid-West Laboratories Co. ........+++. lla 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau.... 6a 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co......... cooccee OB 
Minot Flour Mill Co. ...... eeccccece ee 29 
Monsanto Chemical Co. ......... cococe O& 
Montana Flour Mills Co. ......... coccee SO 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co......... coe 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co. .......eeeee0s - 19 
Morris, Clift H., & Ge., IMG.ccccccccccce 
Morrison Milling Co. .......eseeeeeees - 19 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd........ cooee 3D 
Moundridge Milling Co. ........eeeeee 40 
Myers, J. Roam, & BOR. ccccccccccccccces 
National Grain Yeast Corp......... 
National Milling Co. .........eee00% 
WORE, BE. Fig Be Gihcscncccccssccececces 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co......... 38 
Neill, Robert, LAG. ..ccccccccccccces ee 
New Century Co. ....... wocetecscoeccce 
New Era Milling Co. ...........005- eee 2 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co....... esbeece 


Newton Milling & Elevator Co.... 
Noblesville Milling Co. 


soeee 38 


Norris Gente Ge. cccscccccccccccsccccses 





North Dakota Mill & Blevator......... 
Norton, Willis, Co. ......... eeeccvce 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co. ......eceeees 


Novadel-Agene Corp. ........... .Cover 3 
O Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd........ 34 
Page, Thomas, Mill Co............. 38 
Paniplus Company .......... eere 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd............. 
mane, Th. Ts GHA 2c ceswceesecee 


POOK BreB. cccccccccscccccccccccccecss 
Pfeffer Milling Oe. ..ccccccccccccccesss 19 
PiHRm—AR & PRUNPS .cccscccccccccceccs. 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. .......e...... 1 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia 
Chemical Division..........sseeee--. Ila 
PPPOE, TE, G. cecccccevccccescoccccccess. OF 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. ............ 38 
Pees DO Th, GR, ccccccesescccces. & 
Procter & Gamble ....... $060 6e 6000500 


Q Quaker Oats Company ............ 29 


Rapid River Milling Co. ........... 

Red River Milling Co. .....eee.6.. 25 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co.......... 
Red Wing Milling Co. ....eseesseeeee-+- 19 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Bicesce.e 
Richmond Mfg. Co. ...eeeeccescecevees. 25a 
Riegel Paper Corp. ...... eoccceccces 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, a abet 
Robinson Milling Co. ...secceeeseeeess» 33 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd.......... 25a 
Rodney Milling Co. ......cccsccceseres: 37 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co......sceseessees: 
Ross Milling Co. ...cccscscccceseseess: 38 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd............ 39 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 


ecccccccceess 20 


RRwmwets BEIM Ge. sccccccccccescccccs 39 
St. Cloud Milling Co. ..........4... 25 
St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc. 28a 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd..... 36 
St. Regis Paper Co. ........ Center Insert 
Cee TI. ccerccccneccsscocsesncs.. FF 
Gamahte, MORSA BG Ge, occecvscecsscess 
Ss BE, Se casecceasiessccesses. @ 
Security Flour Mills Co. .......eeeeee: 32 
Seedburo Equipment Co, .....+.ee.+++-- 6a 
Shellabarger Mille ......cccccessessess 40 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc........... 25 
BROVSIOVE, J. Fo ccccccocccccecccecccces 
Short, J. R., Milling Co...... ebeedecere 
Siebel Institute of Technology.......... 39 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. ....... 6 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 39 
Gpblbess, EAB. cccccccccccccccccsecccccs: 34 
Spindler, La G. ccccccccccccccccccccess 


Springfield Milling Corp. .......... 25 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell- Miller 
Bee GL) ccceccevescencecesesces: 
Standard Brands, Inc. .......sseee0-0+: 
StanGarG Millimse Ge. .ccccccccccsesce... 4 
Stannard, Collins & Co. .............-- 39 


Stock, F. W.. & Bons, Inc. .....cceee: 
Btrattewm Genin Ga. cccoccccceccccceces: 
Striathz, G Bag GO. cccccccccccccccccesss BW 
DWE B GA. cccccccevecccvcccccccecess 
Tanner-Duncan-Siney Corp. ...... 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd......... 39 
Temmant & Heyt Goreccccccccccccccess: 29 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Association. 29a 
Thomas, A. Vaughan ......ce.eeeeee8> 
Theanpeem, TH. GB. cccecccccccccce ceeue 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc..........- ba 
Toronto Elevators Limited ..........-- 34 
Tri-State Milling Co. .........seeeeee: 
Twin City Machine Co. ......ccceeees++ 208 
Uhlmann Grain Co. ......eeeeee8: 6 


United Grain Growers, Ltd......- 34 
Urban, George, Milling Co........---- 19 


Valier & Spies Milling Company... & 

Van Dusen Harrington Co.......-- 2 
Victor Chemical Works.......+++++0+: ‘ 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp.....--- 
Voigt Milling Co. ...ccccscccccceeers® 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co......--- 29 

Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc...Cove J 
Walnut Creek Milling Co........++++++: 32 
Wamego Milling Co. .... pea aeuee 
Wasco Warehouse Milling > ~ Saaa = 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. ..........-+:: = 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. ......--+: 29 
Weber Flour Mills Co. .......--++++> = 
Weevil-Cide Co., The .......ee0+++> soa 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co. 
Western Assurance Co. ......-..++++:° 34 


Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Lta.. 36 
Western Milling Co. ....ceeeseceeeerrr® 
Western Star Mill Co. .....-eeeeeeerrr’ | 
Se taadedeesesccessss0- & 


Whitewater Flour Mills Co. ....++++-:: 
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Within the lunch boxes of American workmen, there’s 
a production secret that the enemy dare not reveal to 
its own people. It’s more than a matter of so many calo- 
ries, So many vitamins...important as they are. It goes 
back to the home, and to the homemaker who spreads 
the sandwiches to meet the individual preferences of 
Jim or Joe or Mary, as the case may be. 

Because the American workman, by and large, can 
still eat for enjoyment as well as for nutrition, his spirit 
as well as his body is better fed. Thus nourished, he can 





e o fal 
FOR AMERICA’S PRODUCTION SECRET. . Tuguinre Weithiu 


outproduce the healthiest of slaves. Luckily for Amer- 
ica, good taste and good nutrition go hand in hand in one 
plentiful and popular lunch box food: white bread. 

A preference for products made from white flour is 
deeply rooted in American eating habits. Today, the 
milling industry is helping to make America strong by 
producing flour not only appetizingly white and well- 
matured, but enriched with essential nutrients. 

Novadel-Agene is proud of its association with so 
many millers in carrying out this important wartime 
responsibility. If you are not now fully informed on the 
place of Novadelox, Agene and N-RICHMENT-.-A in 
improving the uniformity and nutritive quality of flour, 
just write: NA-93 











Dawn patrol 


Spend a day with Joe and you'll 
discover what makes him tick. A 
morning chore for Dad, an errand 
for Mom, then play...lots of it. 


Joe thinks this is a great place. 
He goes to a public school, a free 
church. He likes the youngsters next 
door, the double-dip cones at the 
corner store, the sizzling hamburgers 
at the county Fair. 


He likes the way his Dad can hold 
up his head and speak his mind. 
And when Joe looks to the horizon 
he sees new things to come, new 


progress for tomorrow. 


These are the things worth fight- 
ing for, worth keeping for him. 


We, the 8200 men and women 
of General Mills, have a stake in the 
Joes of America...a responsibility 
to see that the food he gets is as 
good as the science of nutrition can 
make it. To this end we devote our 
resources, our energies and the skill 
of our laboratories. 





